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LAND PARK. 


117th Anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence. 


PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES AND POEMS. 








PRESIDENT SETH LOW, 
Justice DAVID J. BREWER, 
JULIA WARD HOWE, 
Senator JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, 


MAURICE THOMPSON, 
R.S. MACARTHUR, D.D., 


EDITH M. THOMAS, 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, 
T. E. MURPHY, 
WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D. 


THE FOURTH AT ROSELAND PARK. 


IT was the fairest day in a rarely beautiful summer. 
The sun shone out of a blue sky. <A gentle breeze from 
the west gave tone to the cool but not cold air. It was 
like what Colonel Shepard called a pearl of days, a day 
for pleasure and patriotism. 

From twenty towns in Windham County and the ad- 
joining counties of Massachusetts and Rhode Island the 
visitors drove over the beautiful hills to Ruseland Park, 
At ten o’clock the amphitheater of seats was filled with 
citizens and with visitors who spend their summers in 
Pomfret, Putnam, Woodstock, Killingly and Thompson. 
Among the earliest was that hearty-looking farmer, with 
a bright eye and a responsive face, who stands leaning 
against the very front of the speakers’ stand and lifts his 
ear-trumpet as near_as he can to the lips of the orators, 
There he stands all the morning and all the afternoon, 
most appreciative of listeners, tho he cannot spare a hand 
to cheer ; and those who speak will hope that it may be 
many years before his place is vacant. Not only are the 
seats in front filled, but scores of young people stand on 
each side, and a little further away the children do not 
intermit their play or their noise of powder ; and boys flit 
by along the drives on their bicycles; and boats, with 
young, strong hands at the oars and the rudder, and 
with white draperies at the bow, skim over the rippled 
lake. 

If the celebration this year was not one of those made 
memorable by a President of the United States, it was 
no less made intrinsically interesting by the admirable 
addresses of those who were present as speakers. Great 
regret was expressed for the absence of ex-Secretary 
Elkins and Librarian Spofford. But the full program 
aud the presence of Senator Hawley made one forget 
the disappointments in the abundance of the feast. 
Justice Brewer, with his quaint witticisms and his 
grand common sense, captured every heart. Maurice 
‘Thompson, ex Confederate soldier, could hardly finish 
reading his patriotic apostrophe to the flag for the 
applause of an audience not easily moved tocheers. Dr. 
MacArthur’s strong utterances delighted every man and 
woman that stood before him, It was a delight to look 
in the face of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and, after she had 
read her latest poem, to hear General Hawley read her 
Battle Hymn to whose music regiments marched to the 
fight. All were glad to hear Miss Thomas’s noble ‘‘Vision 
of Brave Men,” and an enthusiastic countryman told 
Mr. Murphy that it was better than going to a show to 
hear his stories. Not least, perhaps most, were all grate- 
ful to President Low, who had turned aside from many 
labors that forbid a summer rest to direct the instruc- 
tion of the day. 

The inspiration of a higher patriotism is the best prod- 
uct of such aday. Such a patriotism is ebullient and 
powderous with the young; it is thoughtful, retrospect- 
ive and provident with the old. Out of the reading of 
these addresses there will come help and wisdom. We 
wish every orator and every poet in every center of city 








or country life might thus be summoned to teach the 
people what was the patriotism of the fathers and what 
are the duties of their children. 


PROGRAM. 
MORNING. 


1.—Address of Welcome, by the Hon. CHARLES A. RussELL., Mem- 
ber of Congress from Connecticut. [In the absence of 
Mr. Russell, owing to sickness in his family, Dr. Ward 
called the meeting to order and introduced the President 
of the Day.] 

2.--Address, as President of the Day, by the Hon. Sera Low, 
President of Columbia College, New York. 

8.—Prayer, by WILLIAM Hayes Warp, D.D., LL.D., New York. 

4.—** America.”” Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

5.—Address; “Individual Liberty, by Justice DAavip J. BREWER, 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, Washington, D. C. 

6.—Poem: **The Bloomof the World,” by MaurtIce THOMPSON, 
Crawfordsville, Ind, 

7. Address, by the Hon. Josepn R. HAwLny, United States 
Senator from Connecticut. 


AFTERNOON. 

1.—Address: “ American Patriotism,” by R. 
D.D., of New York City. 

2.—Poem: * The Nation’s Holiday,” by Mrs. JuL1A WARD Howk, 
Boston, Mass. 

3.—Address, by CLARENCE W. Bowen, Ph.D., New York City. 

4.—Poem: “A Vision of Brave Men,” by Miss Epirm M. THOMAS, 
New London, Conn. 

5.—Address: ** Temperance,” by Mr. T. E. Murpuy, New York. 

6.—Doxology: “ Praise God from Whom all Blessings Flow.” 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

7.— Benediction. 


S. MACARTHUR, 


THE MORNING. 

THE meeting was called to order by William Hayes 
Ward, D.D., who said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen: We expected this morning 
that your favorite representative in Congress, Mr. Rus- 
sell, would be here to open this meeting, as he has done 
so often, but from a telegram received this moment I 
learn that sickness in his family will prevent his attend- 
ance, and I am just now asked to call this meeting to 
order. 

(Dr. Ward then nominated for President of the day 
the Hon. Seth Low, President of Columbia College, New 
York, and the following Vice Presidents and Secretaries; 
and they were elected by the assemblage :) 


PRESIDENT OF THE DAY. . 


THE Hon. Setu Low, 
President of Columbia College, N. Y. 


VICE PRESIDENT AT LARGE. 
SENATOR JOSEPH R. HAWLEY. 
LOCAL VICE PRESIDENTS. 

WOODSTOCK. 

OLIVER A. Hiscox, 
Horace E, DEMING, 
Henry C. BOWEN. 
PUTNAM. 

J. W. MANNING, 

JOHN A. CARPENTER. 


POMFRET. 
GEORGE L. BRADLEY, 
Loomis L. WHITE. 


THOMPSON. 
CHARLES E. SEARLS. 


KILLINGLY. 
THE Hon, CHARLES A. RUSSEL. 


SECRETARIES. 


CLARENCE W. BOWEN, 
RANDOLPH H, CHANDLER. 

Dr. Warp: This is the greatest day in the year for 
the United States. We all celebrate our birthdays ; and 
the United States has a birthday which is nobler and 
grander than that of any other nation. On sucha day 
as this I am glad to look over the world, when nations 
are developing and moving forward, and popular think- 
ing, sometimes revolutionary, is hardening into history, 
and then remember that what they have yet to achieve our 
fathers and their fathers completed and achieved for us. 
In Europe we find countries which are yet feeling their 
way, it may be, out of despotism; it may be out of a 
constitutional monarchy ; it mav be in the first steps of 
their history as republics. France is a great Republic ; 
but she is not yet quite out of the period of revolution. 
She has her royalists and her imperialists, We have 








neither. People come to us from every country, where 
kings and emperors and czars rule ; and :hey are glad to 
leave them behind. They come to us because we have be- 
lieved in equal rights for all men,and we ask each citizen 
to bearuler; for we believe each free man should be com- 
petent to be aruler. We ask for education for all, and we 
expect liberty and power for each one. So, as we have 
passed beyond that period in which these other countries 
are now living, still endeavoring to get rid of their im- 
perialism and their hereditary rulers, we thank God that 
our ancestors have achieved liberty for us, and we thank 
him under whose care they wrought. 

We welcome you, and you, I am sure, will welcome 
those who have come here from abroad to-day. We have 
had many ahappy Fourth of July here, and many dis- 
tinguished men have graced this platform with their 
presence. To-day we have men who are distinguished 
in the halls of legislation and on the bench of justice, 
men who stand in the forefront of the Government’s 
power, and men who lead us in education and in the 
tasks of philanthropy, literature and religion, There- 
fore, 1 welcome them in your behalf, as they welcome 
you to listen and to learn, not so much to learn, perhaps 
I may say, as to have that enthusiasm for our native 
land and that love of liberty and of truth which is 
regnant within our souls, and which prevails in our 
country, made more strong, more expressive in our own 
consciousness of its power, that so we may go forth and 
teach our children more warmly and more constantly to 
love their native land and to love truth and to trust in 
liberty. [Applause. ] 

Iam very glad to introduce to you him whom you 
have elected President of the day ; a gentleman who 
was first made known more generally to the people of 
our country as the mayor of one of the great cities of 
the land, a man who was elected by an uprising of the 
people of the city of Brooklyn, that he might bring 
to that people a purer and a more righteous govern- 
ment, and represent the higher principles of govern- 
mental reform; called from there he has become the 
President, and a most active and successful president, of 
one of the three or four great universities of our coun- 
trv. LI introduce to you the Hon. Seth Low, President of 
Columbia College. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS, AS PRESIDENT OF THE DAY, 


| bow 
Wn 

Fellow.citizens, Ladies and Gentlemen: On this 
Fourth of July of the Columbian year there is much to 
remind us of the profound significance of the great Dec- 
laration of 1776. When Columbus discovered America 
he took possession of the country in the name of the King 
and Queen of Spain. His kindred navigators did like- 
wise, until at last Spain and France and England all 
claimed lordship in the New World. However much 
these countries differed from one another in the treat- 
ment of their colonies, they were all alike in this, that 
they looked upon the New World simply as an appanage 
of the Old. Foralmost three hundred years the New World 
was in effect a province of Europe. The wealth of the 
New World was drained to enrich the coffers of Europe ; 
but more than that the ideals and the standards of 
Europe were the ideals and the standards of America. 
The Declaration of Independence changed all that in the 
domain of thought no less than in the realm of Govern- 
ment. The life of the United States became rooted in 
the soil; it no longer depended upon tendrils uniting it 
to some foreign life beyond the sea. We are in the habit 
of emphasizing the triumphs of independence as illus- 
trated in the domain of government. 

I sometimes think their most important consequence 
is to be traced in the freeing of the men of the New 
World from the trammels of the Old. Here there has 
been an opportunity for a new life materially to be de- 
veloped. How bountifully and how manifold that life 
has been is seen in many ways. History records its 
progress, and observation confirms the record of history. 
It has modified the life of the Old World. It has modi- 
fied it in the habits of government. It has modified it 
in the character of legislation, It has modified even the 
material life. 
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I suppose one of the oldest implements of mankind is 
the ax, and one of the notable exports of this country to 
the Oli World now is ax handles. The old ax of an- 
tiquity has found here a better handle than it ever found 
in the O'd World, On the other hand, the New World 
has contribu'ed to the Old things that are entirely new, 
so far as there is anvthing new under the sun—the 
sewing machine and the telephone. History records no 
such triumphs for the colonial spirit; they are the 
fruits of independence. if you go to Chicago you will 
see there in the great Exposition the manifest demon- 
stration of these material triumphs. But he will be 
almost blind who sees there only a material triumph. 
That great Exposition is, above everything else,a re 
veal-r of the capacity of American citizens in their pro- 
found capacity, not only to make things, but to organize 
great undertakings and to carry them forward to com- 
plete succes. 

The buildings there are a marvelous achievement ; and 
they illustrate most happilv. I think, not only the sense 
in which we are independent, but the sense in which 
Americans, like all other people, are only the children of 
time. The architectural forms that are embodied inv 
those beautiful structures were first conceived by the 
artistic men of Greece in the dim ages of antiquity ; but 
here there Itas been po slavish corying. The idea has 
been caught and adapted to purposes of which the Greek 
mind never dreamed, So it is, I think, in all our gov 
«rnmental life. Nothing strikes me more, as I read the 
history of our forefathers when they were fighting for 
independence and struggling to create this Government, 
than to observe how they built upon the experience of 
mankind in all parts of the world, not imag’ring for a 
moment that they were exempt from the teachings of 
experience, but understanding that their single province 
was to apply the lessons of experience to the new condi- 
tions by which they found themselves surrounded, Then 
I ask vou to think how remarkable an achievement it is 
that out of 65.000,000 of people the right men were se- 
lected to put up those beautiful structures. American 
conditions and institutions lend themselves readily to 
opportunity. They give opportunities to the humblest 
as to the highest. [like to think of 
Abraham Lincoin and recall bis humble origin, trace his 


citizen as we'll 
marvelous career and contemp'ate his unique character ; 
ard when [ think of Lincoln in that way it seems to me 
that he is our best illustration of the fruitfulness of the 
thought that lay behind the Declaration of Independence, 
{ Applause]. 

If this be so, there is no higher duty resting upon any 
of us than to preserve this freedom of opportunity with- 
in the entire range of influence, Things have 
changed materially of late years in the industrial world, 
and sometimes [ think in the political world, This is an 
age of combination, of great organization. The individ- 
ual capitalist is disappearing in the corporation. The 
individual Jaborer is disappearing in the trades union. 
The power of the machine in politics is recognized of all 
men. Now, I do not call attention to these tendencies 
to quarrel with them, but rather to e~phasize the spirit 
that is needful to make them wholesome, The capacity 
to organize and to combine is itself indicative of a high 
grade of intelligence and of power, 


our 


We may reasonably 
expect from society triumphs greater than the past has 
ever seen as a result of these tendencies, if we can strip 
them of their dangers and reap only their benefits. It 
these various combinations can be kept open channels 
for the opportunity for character and for capacity, the 
triumphs of the past will surely be repeated in the fu- 
ture; but if corporation and trades union and political 
party. instead of being the schools of individuality, be- 
come the cause of its extinction, then indeed the danger 
is great and serious, 

In this country the battle of political liberty has been 
fought and won, Political'y, the humblest citizen of the 
United States is the equal of our President. It yet re- 
mains to achieve in the industrial world the same tri- 
umph, to animate the world of industry and of com- 
merce with the power of the same glad recognition of the 
value of a man, This is not to be done by insisting so 
much upon the rit hts of men ; it is rather to be done by 
emphasizirg the duties which men have here. The real 
‘es foe is selfishness, and he tyrannizes over men of every 
“class. Tbe duty of the strong is to care for the wenk. 
““he duty of a man is to set more siore by the life of the 
humblest of his brethren than by his own profit and his 
own comfort. These are the thoughts and such as these 
in whose power progress is to be made if the great dec- 
laration is to continue its triumphs in coming time. 
[ Applause. | 

I know that the Declaration of Independence was a 
declaration of rights; but it was a declaration made by 
men who understood that every right,carries its corre- 
sponding duty. There is in Athens a beautiful statue 
known as the Wingless Victory. The figure is chiseled 
without wings, und is stooping down to unloose her san- 
dals.as tho when Victory had reached the city of A‘ hens 
Victory had found at last her pertaanent home, I would 
that enshrined in every hamlet of this Republic there 
might be a Wingless Vic:ory—no" a victory that be- 
tokens a triumph in arms, uuless, ind*ed, our pe ple are 
called to bittle as in the past for the rights of all 
humanity ; but I would have that statue typify rather 
those victories of peace that cre no less rénowned than 





war; that victory, most of all, which shall_be the fitting 
symbol of a people competent to govern themselves be- 
cause each one is master of himself; that victory of 
which the Scripture spcaks when it says that ‘he that 
ruleth his own spirit is greater than he that taketh a 
city.” [Applanse ]} 

But, fellow-citizens, Iam remiuded that yon and all 
our good friends upon the plitferm are expcsed to an 
unexpected danger. With all out of doors to talk in, 
«ith the entire history of the United States to talk 
about, and with the whole day before me, what, I should 
‘ike to ask, would he the fate of the other speakers if the 
President of the Day did not realize that every privilege 
carried its corresponding duty, that no privilege is to be 
ab ‘sed, and that it is especially the duty of the presiding 
officer to intreduce others to his audience, Nevertheless, 
before i take my seat I must give expression on my own 
part, and [am sure on behalf equally of those who are 
guests here like myself, to the pleasure we all feel in 
being permitted to celebrate this Independence Day with 
you in Woodstock. AsTI look out upon this company 
and these beautiful surroundings and remember that a 
celebration of this kind has been maintained here for 
more than thirty vears, lam reminded of that ancient 
toast, of which I have no doubt many of you have 
heard, altho perhaps your modesty will not permit you 
to recall it, which was given at a dinner of some Con- 
necticut men, and which embodies a sentiment that I, as 
a New Yorker, am glad to adopt for the day : ** Connect- 
icut, the Nutmeg State, where can there be a gi(¢)ater 7 
{Laughter and applause. ] 

I read the other day an anecdote of Farragut that in- 
terested me greatly. Toward the close of his life, after 
naval architecture had made great advances since the 
days of the War, he was asked what kind of a ship he 
would build then if he was going to build a craft to be 
his flagship that should embody in it all the improve- 
ments of naval architecture that had commended them- 
selves to his observation and his wisdom. The old Ad 
miral looked for a moment st his questioner, and said; 
*Tthink my new ship would have very much the same 
lines as the old * Hartford.’” Soif [were to say what 
kind of a Fourth of July I should like to be permitted to 
witness year after year, T shoul! be inclined to say that 
it would be very much like the Fourth of July as we kept 
itat Woodstock, Conn. [Applause.] 

Prayer was now offered by Dr. Ward, and the au- 
dience united in singing ** America.” 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: IT spoke to you a 
moment ago of the influence of the New World upon the 
Old. One of the mest remarkable of all those streams of 
influence has followed along the path of the American 
missionaries in Ss ria and in Constantinople. I speak not 
only of the service they may have been to people on the 
distinctly religious side of their work, but [ refer in part 
to the influence which American ideas have had in thut 
quarter of the world, a3 taught at Robert College and the 
other American co leges in Asia Minor, 

I met, not very long ago, Millet, the artist—the 
American Millet—who to!d me he went through Bul- 
garia,at thetime of the Ruseo-Turkish War, and he wae 
-uprised to learn how the whole country was dotted 
over by men who had absorbed American ideas as the 
result of the teachings of Rebert College ; and they were 
net slow to claim that the success of Bulgaria and those 
other Balkan countries in securing for themselves na- 
uioval independence and their ability to conduct those 
governments from that time to this were to be traced 
more Jargely than any other influence to the teachings 
of Robert College in Constantinople. Now, among the 
eaily missionaries who went from this country to Syria 
was the father of the distinguished gentleman who is to 
be our next speaker. I believe that in his day the college 
had not yet taken its place among the agencies of the 
American missions, but nevertheless he was there one of 
the foundation builders ; and | am very sure that the 
dis.inguished Justice of the Supreme Court who is now 
to address you will not quarrel with me because I have 
paused on my way to lay this tribute of regard and ven 
eration upon the brow of bis father aod of all who lke 
him have represented America in those paris of the 
world, [App'ause ] Nevertheless, Mr. Justice Brewer 
needs no introduction by reason of his ancesiry, or by 
rea-on of his conn+ction with the distinguished Fieclu 
family, who have made their markin so many directions 
in our American life. Judge Brewer t.as made his own 
mark, It was acommon saying, you remember, that 
President Harrison ia his appointments to judicial posi- 
uions had hell up to astandard perhaps never surpassed 
by any of his predecessors. One of the gentlemen whose 
nomination won for President Harrison that encomiu.n 

yas Mr. Justice Brewer ; and I have now the pleasure of 
presenting him to you. [Applause] 


THERE, were two very old men on the platform. One 
was Samuel Foster, of Providence, R L., aged ninety, who 
has attended several celebrations, coming frum Providence 
for the purpose; the other was the Rev. Henry Herrick, of 
South Woodstock. He also 1s over pinety, and is the oldest 
living graduate of Yale Tneological Seminary. He was 


graduated fron Yale College in 1822 He recalled the fact 
unat he traveled over Log (stand in bis seminary life with 
the Rev, Josiah Brewer, fatner of Justice Brewer, ona 
home missionary service. The oaly other member of the 
class livingis the Rev, Edward Beecher, 





THE LIBERTY OF EACH INDIVIDUAL. 


For the Jast twentv-five years my Fourths of July have 
been passed within the walls of the Kansas Penitentiary. 
The surroundings may not have been suggestive of 
liberty ; yet no outside gathering could surpass my audi- 
ence of convicts in rapturous response to every eulogy 
of its blessings, There were other advantages in that 
audience, No man left the room [Laugbter.] I was sure of 
hearers even to tbe close of what [had to say. The lo- 
gians would call it a hop: ful audience, for all were uncer 
“conviction of tin.” [Laughter.] I never made the mistake, 
a'tributed to the Governor of Lowa under similar circum. 
s‘ances, of saying ‘I am glad toseeso many of my fellow- 
ci'izens present” [Laughter] ; and the only adverse criti- 
cism passed upon my speeches came from a lawyer, 
against whose client | had recently decided an important 
case—that compelling the prisoners to listen to my talk 
was in violation of the Constitution. cruel and unusual 
punishment. Nevertheless, these Fourths of July are 
among my pleasant memories; aud the hearty welcome 
with which I was received, the laughter which followed 
my stories, and the applause which greeted my efforts, 
have always been sweet assurances that I was able to 
throw a little sunlight into lives shadowed by crime and 
dat kened by solitude and cold gray walls. 

This Fourth of July Iam to speak in the bright sun- 
light, and before free men and women, While I ap- 
preciate the charm and beauty of such an audience, 
consider the disadvantage under which I labor—I can- 
not compel you to remain, Whether you shall listen 
to what I have to say isa matter of your liberty and 
not my control; and [ fear that those who do listen to 
the end, wili, if they ever see me on the pla'form 
again, appreciate the words which, on the occasion of 
my first introduction to an audience in the Kansas 
P. nitentiary, fell from the lips of one whom I had sen- 
renced ; ** | have heard one too many speeches from him 
already.” [Laughter. | 

Liberty has been the dream of humanity through al] 
the ages; and this side the waters there have been two 
vreat steps forward in the way of realizing its high 
ideals, The first was in that proc'amation whose anni- 
versary we this day celebrate—the proclamation of po- 
litical liberty, the great Declaration whi h ushered iato 
the world a government of and by and for the people, 
whicv dethroned a single monarch and made all nieu 
rulers, and which gave to the world a nation whose ca- 
reer has been and is the hope aud inspiration of buman- 
ity. Oaly ina new world where the tradiuions of mon- 
archy had faded away, where the divine right of the 
King had become an obsolete thought, where men felt 
the touch and inspiration of the free air which blows 
over Our mountaios and prairies, and looked to them- 
selves as the immediate messengers of the divine purpose 
to lifueach man up iat» a personal and inalienable in- 
heritance, was sucha Declaration and such a nation 
then possible, [Cheers.] 

A century and more has passed, and asthe founda- 
tions of this Goverament are more firmly settled as the 
gr at structure reared by the fathers now spans the con- 
tinent from ocean 10 ovean, and has victoriously estab- 
lished its right to be, political liberty has ceased to be 
the mere dream of the enthustast, and has become the 
every-day fact of the men of thought and action in the 
world, 

This was the first step ; and we are here to glory in it, 
and to boast of those ancestors who suffered aud toiied 
and fonght to accomplish it. 

The second came in our diy. Political liberty did not 
mean personal liberty. On the Southern horizon was a 
dark cloud, ever threatening the peace and life of the 
vation—the cloud of slavery. A multitude of human 
beings, as vast as the whole population of the Colonies in 
1776, were held as chattels. Wealth and political power 
perpetuated the injustice,and it seemed s> fully intrenched 
within consti uienal protection as to be beyond the 
danger of disturbance, But ‘* whom the gods would 
destroy, they first make mad,” Untimely greed precipi- 
tated th» irrepressible conflict. Thatlone, strange man, 
John the Baptist of the New Dispensa'ion, struck with 
his single lance the grim monsier, John Brown died upon 
the scaffuld. In that rare heroic hour of death, as the 
tye grew dim to the visions of sense, did the Good 
Master bless him with a glimpse by faith of the glory 
whese door he was thus unlocking for Humanity. 
He “lost, but Josing, won.” [Cheers.] The dormant 
conscience of the nation was aroused, lethargic 
patriotism was wondrously startled, and from Maine to 
California the glad refrain of the universal song, ** We 
are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred thousand 
more,” was the Jubilate Deo of the new era. It was the 
crisis of the nation’s fe. We saw the a‘ful horror of 
civil war; the wrong and suff-ring of the slave were 
balanced in the equipoise of eterval justice, by the blood 
avd tears of the race that enslaved bim ; the trailing 
garments of universal sorrow still linger and shadow 
every home, and Decoration Day is the great In Memo- 
riam of the nation’s sacrifice. Bat out of that struggle 
came personal liberty, aud for the first time thiere was 
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written into the Constitution of the United States, in the 
thirteenth amendment, the terrible word slavery ; and 
wri'ten in it only to contain the nation’s d clarati n tha: 
it should nevermore exist within its borders. Personal 
liberty became the universal affirmation of the law, and 
the second great step forward along the lines of human 
freedom was taken. [Cheers. ] 

It has been the favored fancy of many, it is the oft 
assertion of the enthusiastic orator, that the ideal of 
human liberty has been reached, and that nothing now 
remains but to enjoy that which has been achieved. 
Abating none of the joy which all feel in what has been 
accomplished, saying naught to belittle the maznificence 
of the achievements already won, proud to be a child of 
those who have thus wrought and accomplished, pardon 
me if I invite your attention to the fact that something 
more is needed ; one step further must be taken before 
the ideal of human liberty is realized in this country, 
and that. if I may thus express it, i the actual and un- 
questioned independence of each individual. This, we 
say, isa government of the people—the majority rule. 
That fact is properly recognized in our written constitu- 
tions ; but those constitutions state the limits of power 
and contain the measure of rights. While politically it 
is true, and politically it is right that the majority rule, 
we are forgetting as a nation the equal truth that within 
the limits of organic and expressed law each individual 
has a right to do and to be protected in doing as he 
pleases. The proposition that the many may rule the 
one is carried into the daily life of the nation in a prac- 
tical way to the extent that the individual is swallowed 
up in the mass ; and the personal independence of every 
citizen, in all matters of contract and labor and life, is 
in danger of being destroyed. 

The most noticeable social fact of to-day, is that of 
the combination of capital and the organization of labor, 
Whatever may be the causes, and whatever may the re- 
sults, good or bad, the fact is beyond dispute that the 
trend of the two great industrial forces of capital and 
labor is along the line of consolidation and co-operation. 
I am not here to decry this tendency. I realize full well 
that only through this movement are the great material 
achievements of the day possib'e ; but one thing is clear, 
and that is that the penalty which the nation pays for 
allits benefits is the growing disposition to sacrifice the 
individual to the mass, to make the liberty of the one 
something which may be ruthlessly trampled into the 
dust, because of some supposed benefit to the many. 

A capital combine may, as is claimed, produce bet- 
ter, cheaper and more satisfactory results in manufac- 
ture, transportation and general business ; but too ofien 
the combine is not content with the voluntary co-opera- 
tion of such as choose to join. It grasps at monopoly, 
and seeks to crush out all competition, If any indi- 
vidual prefers his independent business, however small, 
aud refuses to join the combine, it proceeds to assail 
that business. With its accumulation of wealth, it can 
afford for awhile to so largely undersell as to speedily 
destroy it. Itthus crushes or swallows the individual, 
and he is assaulted as tho he were an outlaw. 

So it is with organizations of labor : the leaders order 
a strike; the organization throws down its tools and 
ceases to work. N>» individual member dare say: “ I 
have a family to support, I prefer to work,” but is forced 
to go with the general body. Not content with this, the 
organization too often attempts by force to keep away 
other laborers. It stands with its accumulated power of 
numbers not merely to coerce its individual members, 
but also to threaten any outsiders who seek to take their 
places. Where is the individual laborer who dares assert 
his liberty, and act as he pleases in the matter of work ; 
where is the individual contractor or employer who can 
carry on his business as he thinks best ¢ 

But it may be asked, May not a man be compelled by 
law to do that which he does not wish to do, without 
losing liberty? Certainly; and let me formulate a law 
which expresses exactly that which the organization by 
force and without law attempts to do. ‘ Be it enacted : 
That where two or more are employed in the same work 
they sball enter into an organization, and thereafter no 
member shall work tor any longer time, or less wages, 
or in any other place or manner than the majority shall 
determine ; and if the employer shall discharge any 
member, or attempt to employ one not a member, all 
shall stop work, and by force strive to prevent other la- 
borers from taking their places.” How much of liberty 
is expressed by such a law, and who is willing to stand 
father to such legislation ? 

The constant cry is that this compulsion of united ac- 
tion will result in increased wages, and thus in added 
benefits to each individual ; and on this plea of resulting 
good the individual is forced to throw away his own 
liberty and surrender to the organization. But is an 
improved material condition the only aim of human 
effort, and the crown of human existence? In the ante- 
bellum days, we all remember how slavery was de- 
fended on account of its benefit to the slave. Support, 
with ordinary labor in times of health and strength— 
food and care in daysof old age and weakness ; again 
and again it was asserted, that he was so much better 
off than those left to struggle for themselves. Penitent- 
ly and with shame we look back to the long tolerance 
which that argument produced jn the mind of the na- 
tion, 





But is it true that compulsion of united action will 
improve the material condition of the individual? The 
perfection of organization is found in the civilization of 
China. The walking delegate and the grand master 
have there been supers: ded by the companies, who con- 
trol and contract for all labor. The latter may takea 
larger per cent. of the earnings than the former; but 
that is a mere matter of evolution, and may be expected 
here in due course of time and growth. 

It will be said that the law then enforced slavery, while 
in the eye of the law to-day every man is free, But law 
is the reflex of and not stronger than the public senti- 
ment back of it. You may fill your statutes with all the 
provisions that the mind of man can conceive of guar- 
anteeing personal liberty ; but unless you have back of 
those statutes a universal public opinion, thundering 
** Stop” in the ear of every tresspasser upon such liberty, 
you may find within the forms of law the most abject 
personal servitude. So long as any single man, the hum- 
blest and the weakest in the land, may not enter into 
business or engage in labor such as his means will per- 
mit and his inclination determine, just so long is person- 
al liberty an unaccomplished fact. 

As the old story goes: One entering a restaurant in 
the far West, and while looking over the elaborate bill of 
fare, was accosted by the proprietor with the inquiry : 
‘*Do you want hash?” ** No,” was the answer, ‘' I will 
take quail on toast.” ‘‘ Stranger, you want hash,” came 
from the proprietor, and as the guest looked up and saw 
the gleaming of the barrel of a revolver in his hand, he 
meekly replied: ‘Yes, L will take hash.” [Laughter.] The 
statutes may promise as much as that bill of fare, but 
when the single laborer sees the shining barrel of the 
organization gleaming in the sunlight, he takes simply 
the hash which is proffered, while too often his wife and 
children get nothing, not even hash. It is true that 
there is a commendable effort constantly being made to 
secure the liberty of the individual ; but are we forever 
to be calling out the militia to protect property from the 
hands of strikers—are the Pinkertons to become the con- 
stant factor in ourcivilization? [No, no.| Isit not time 
that the dormant energies of our nation were aroused 
and a speedy and summary stop put to every such tres- 
pass on any man’s liberty? Are we going to drift along 
until this contest ends in a bloody struggle? Must our 
children pay, for securing the real liberty of each indi- 
vidual, the price that the nation paid a score of years 
ago to abolish human slavery? Is the World’s Fair the 
last achievement of our civilization? Is Governor Altgeld 
waiting to be the Jefferson Davis of to-morrow? [Re- 
peated cheers. } 

] am drawing no fancy sketch: I only gather from the 
columns of the daily press the oft-told story,and the fact 
is, as no thoughtful man can doubt, that the drift to- 
day is toward subjection of the individual to the domi- 
nation of the organization. The business men are be- 
coming the slaves of the combine, the laborers, of the 
trades union and organization. Through the land the 
ideais growing that the individual is nothing, and that 
the organization, and then the State, is everything ; and 
we have the fancy sketch of the dreamer of a supposed 
ideal State, in which the iadividual has no choice of lot 
or toil, but is moved about according to the supposed 
superior wisdom of the organized mass; and this, we are 
told, is the liberty for which the ages have toiled, and 
for which human blood has crimsoned the earth. As 
against this, servitude and sacrifice of individual liberty, 
[ wish to enter my earnest protest. The great Master 
divined the powers and possibilities of our nature, when 
he dethroned priests and prelates and bade each soul 
stand face to face alone with its God. In every century 
humanity has looked forward thro igh tears to a better 
day to come, and has asserted as the ideal yet to be at- 
tained, the liberty of the individual, 1s it not bartering 
away the experiences of the past, are we not selling our 
birthright for a mess of pottage, when we encourage or 
even tolerate the domination of the combiue, when we 
look in silence upon the growing servitude of tue indi- 
vidual to the organization ? 

History repeats itself. Kansas introduced the great 
Civil War. Central between the waters that circle the 
nation, on its plains for the first time met in conflict the 
forces of two civilizations. Unlike all the other Territo- 
ries, the hope of pecuniary gain did not guide or con- 
trol its early settlement. Thither, under the inspiration 
of a common purpose, hurried the radicals on either side, 
the men who believed, and were willing to attest their 
belief by their works or their lives. Blood and life were 
free gifts upon the altar of an unfailing faith, and the 
conflict precipitated at Lecompton ended only at Ap- 
pomattox, when the lower yielded to the higher civiliza- 
tion, and slavery succumbed to freedom. [Cheers. | 

Do I err in forecasting the future when I affirm that 
on the plains of the same great central State the conflict 
between the domination of the organization and the lib-, 
erty of each individual will be precipitated’ It may not 
be a war of blood, tho Kansas men will shoot if need be ; 
but it will be a fight to the finish. Elsewhere in the 
pation the cry for socialism comes largely from the dis- 
sipated, the lazy, the dishonest. There, it comes from 
a conservative class, the farmers—those themselves 
honest toilers, actuated not by selfish purposes, but by 
profound conviction, erroneous tho it may be, that 
wealth is the product of artificial rules cunningly de- 





vised in the interest of the few, and that the many, by 
acting together aud directing the life and toil of each, 
can werk such a change as to make it the equal 
inheritance of all. I do not mean to affirm that all 
the Populists, as they call themselves, are equally honest. 
Among their number are the putrid reminiscences 
of defunct politicians, [cheers] shouting lustily as of 
yore, in the hope that their useless and odorous wind may 
secure for themselves a toilless living. But passing these 
shriekers by, whose noise is the exact ¢quivalent of their 
uselessness, I know that the great body of these people 
are moved only by a conviction of the injustice of pres- 
ent law and social condition, and are striving to compel 
a more equal distribution of the good things of earth. 
With sympathy for the purpose which actuates them, I 
am convinced that their ignoring of the lessons of his- 
tory is astep toward socialism, and the destruction of 
the liberty that the toil of centuries has achieved. I 
fear that their exp rience will be like that of the Miller- 
ite who, early on the appointed day, put’on his white 
robes, and joined his companions in the place of prayer 
to share in the predicted ascension, Weary with his long 
waiting, and seeing in a near field a haystack, he 
climbed on to its top and soon went to sleep. Some wag 
set fire to the hay, and as the flames flashed up around 
him the sleeper waked and shouted in agony: ‘ In Hell, 
after all.” So they who listen to these Populist 
predictions of a new and speedy ascension to the 
heaven of wealth, will be apt to find t :emselves 
in the hell of a more abject poverty. The con- 
flict there, as in °55 to °60, is not one of greed with 
greed, but of conviction with conviction ; and between 
the two great parties of that State will be fought the 
‘* Lexington,” if not the ‘‘ Yorktown” of the struggle 
impt nding before this country and the world—that be- 
tween the liberty of each individual and the socialistic 
domination of the mass. Of the result of that struggle I 
have no doubt. Whatever may to-day be the seemingly 
adverse conditions, in the veins of the men of Kansas, 
as nowhere else on this continent, tingles the blood of 
those who made Magna Charta, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Appomattox historic realities ; and they 
never will be slaves to any master—person or organiza- 
tion, Slowly but surely the faith of the Anglo-Saxon 
will assert itself ; and throughout this land, from ocean 
to ocean, from the Lakes to the Gulf, will rise with uni- 
versal voice the solemn oath of ** Old Hickory,” that ‘* by 
the Eternal” every man and each man shall in fact be 
free. [Cheers.| 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day : Our next speaker will be 
a poet. We have all beard it said, I presume, that a 
poet is born, notmade. For that reason I take it, it was 
that seven cities contended for the honor of having been 
the birthplace of Homer, and yet I suppose that the Greek 
life which filled the veins of Homer helped to make him 
the poet that he was. If, indeed, a poet be born and is 
not made, Indiana is the State to which we owe our 
poet; but nevertheless he will be none the less welcome 
to us all lam sure because the warmth and the poetry 
and the good feeling of the sunny South bas become a 
part of his life. I have the great pleasure of presenting 
to you, Maurice Thompson, who will read a poem on 
‘““The Bloom of the World.” 


THE FOURTH O' JULY. 


(BROTHER JONATHAN LOQUITUR 


Yop, 


AA. 


Ou, Pm a philistine, and wear my emotion 
Somewhat cn my sleeve, and betray my devotion 
Profusely, vo doubt, ina fashion buco ic, 

With scarce any choice ’twixt a fight aud colic, 
Whenever that banner up there is unfurled, 

The flag of my country, the bloom o’ the world! 


It may be ‘‘ bad form,” or ‘‘ provincial,” or “‘ fly,” 
To wake up the dead on the Fourth of July 

With cannons and firecrackers, trumpets and drums 
But the blood in my veins sort 0’ bubbles and hums 
Whenever that banner up there is unfurled, 

The flag of my country, the bloom o’ the world ' 


Forbid not the children, the girls and the boys 

Of such is the kingdom; go on with the noise ' 

It’s good to be young, and it’s good to be here 

On the happiest day that comes in the year- 

The day on which Freedom ‘Old Glory” unfurled, 
The flag of my country, the bloom o’ the world! 


God bless the old fogy with fire in his eye 

And a whoop in his throat for the Fourth o’ July ! 
I share his delight in a spread-eagle lingo, 

And his cock-o’-the-walk sort o’ patriot jingo 
Whenever that banner up there is unfurled, 

The flag of my country, the bloom o’ the world ! 


It’s all very well to be courteous and pleasant, 

And praise other nations—when strangers are present ; 
But, there’s po use o’ talking, it’s in me to say : 

We can lick all creation and rest half the day, 
Whenever that banner up there is unfurled, 

The flag of my country, the bloom o’ the world ' 
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Some folks that we’ve walloped need more of it yet, 
To remind ’em of Yorktown, we’ll say, or Chalmette. 
To teach ’em good manners—a thing that they lack. 
Is Kipling around? Well, I don’t take it back 

Just now, when that banner up there is unfurled, 
The flag of my country, the bloom o’ the world ! 


We keep open house, and we have the same word 
Of welcome for peasant or flunkey or lord: 

And we'd just as lief kick out a king as a tramp, 
If he looks like a brute and behaves like a scamp, 
Whenever that banver up there is unfurled, 

The flag of my country, the bloom o’ the world! 


If aliens don’t think that our land is the best, 

Let ’em take themselves back to their own and be blest ; 
Where they’ll not have to look democrats in the eye, 
Or see the bird soar op the Fourth o’ July, 

What time that old banner up there is unfurled, 

The flag of my country, the bloom o’ the world ! 


For as long as time lasts, or while freemen survive 
And swarm in our ' ation like bees in a hive, 

We'll! have our own way, and our way will be right: 
And, a vlory by day and a splendor by night, 

That banner shall lead ; it will never be furled, 

The flag of my country, the bloom o’ the world ! 


It’s queer ; but my eyes kind o’ fill up with water, 

And somehow my voice don’t sound clear as it ought to 

When | think of the men and the days that are dead, 

Of the wrongs that were borne and the blood that was 
shed 

For the sake of that banner above us unfurled, 

The flag of my country, the bloom o’ the world! 


Lawk ! bow I despise certain fellows I know, 
Self-styled cosmopolites, in for a show 

Of universality, looking so wise 

And half making fun of our Fourth o’ Julys; 

And winking like apes when our banner’s unfurled, 
The flag of my country, the bloom o’ the world ! 


I’d just like to stump ’em down under my feet, 
Or give ’em a whaling whevever we meet! 
What are they fit for under the sun ? 

The thought of a battle would make ’em all run, 
Desert the old banner that Freedom unfurled, 
The flag of my country, the bloom o’ the world! 


Oh yes, ’twould be useless fer me to deny 

That I’m kind o’ worked up on the Fourth o’ July, 
And proud of our record and proud of our fame 
Well, yes, [am old; but you bet I be game 
Whenever that banner up there is unfurled, 

The flag of my country, the bloom o’ the world! 


Where's that Declaration ? Just read it once more 
Then wheel out the cannons, and let ’em all roar 
For the precious old flag that our heroes have borne 
In the tempests of battle. when hope was forlorn- 
That banner of glory by Freedom unfurled, 

The flag of my country, the bloom o’ the world! 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: I am sorry to be obliged 
to announce that the Hon. A. R Spofford, Librarian of 
Congress, is unable to be here ; and I will call upon Mr. 
Clarence Bowen to read a letter from him, and some 
other letters. 

The following letters were then read by the Secretary: 


LETTERS OF REGRET. 


FROM MAJOR-GENERAL SCHOFIELD. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE UNITED STATES, } 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15th, 1893, § 

Hon. HENRY C. BOWEN, Roseland, Woodstock, Conn.: 
My dear Str: I have delayed answering your letter of 
June Ist, until I could be quite sure of the future. 1 now 
find, as anticipated, that it will not be possible consistent- 

ly with other engagements to go to Connecticut July 3d. 
Regretting very much that 1 cannot have the pleasure 

of joining your distinguished com pany on the 4th, I am, 

Yours very truly, 


pot 


¥nOM THE HON. WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS, 
UNITED STATES MINISTER TO GERMANY. 
PALERMO, ITALY. 

Dear Mr. Bowen: T have just received your invitation. I 
didn't need anything to convince me that it was a great 
honor as well as pleasure you offered me. 

But I dare not accept it. I assume that Mr. Cleveland 
will, of course, let me off before that, but that release 
is uncertain astotime, and when I come home, after an 
absence of years, there are chances of too many things de- 
manding imperatively my attention to make it right to tie 
myself up. even jor the pleasure of Woodstock. Regret- 
ting my owa loss and still more so if I have given you a 
little disappointment, I am, 

Yours gratefully and regretfully, 





a. 
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FROM EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


86 HIGHLAND St, Roxbury, MASS., | 
April 3d, 1893. i 
Mu dear Mr. Bowen: I should like nothing better than 
to address the audience you would give me at Woodstock, 
but I am already engaged for the Fourth of July, and 
have been obliged to decline other invitations. 
Yours truly, 


Law EP Mat 


FROM THE HON. S. B. ELKINS, 
LATER SECRETARY OF WAR. 
War DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, ! 
WASHINGTON, February 24th, 1893. § 
My dear Sir: Thank you very much for your cordial in- 
vitation to Mrs. Elkins and myself to participate in the 
celebration at Roseland Park, Woodstock. on the Fourth 
of July next. It isa long time ahead, but Mrs, Elkins and 
I think we shall be able to go. 

The program, as you give it, lam sure will be very enjoy- 
able; and I trust nothing will prevent our having the pleas- 

ure of being with you on that occasion. Sincerely yours, 


Me 


ee, * 





Mr. Elkins was obliged, at the last moment, to cancel 
his engagement. ; 
FROM A. R. SPOFFORD, 
LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D.C., | 
February 21st, 1893. j 
My dear Sir: Tam honored by your kind invitation to 
be present, and to make an address at the next celebration 
of the Fourth of July at’ Woodstock. 
If 1am in the country at that time it will give me very 
great pleasure to attend, and to talk of books and libra- 
ries. Very respectfully, 


Mr. Spofford’s illness at the last moment prevented his 
attendance. 


FROM SENATOR LODGE, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., i 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 9th, 1893. { 
My dear Sir: I desire to thank you most cordially for your 
kind congratulations and good wishes, which were very 
welcome to me and have given mea great deal of pleasure. 
If 1am inthe country I shall certainly take great pleas- 
urein coming to your next Fourth of July celebration. It 
was a great disappointment that illness interfered last 
year and made it impossible for me to be at Woodstock, as 

I had hoped. Very truly yours, 


NC dem 


Mr. Lodge found himself unable to be present. 


FROM CONGRESSMAN RUSSELL,OF CONNECTICUT. 
KILLINGLY, CONN., April 20th, 1893, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, New York: 

My dear Sir: Your favor of the 4th instant was duly re- 
ceived, and I wish to express my appreciation of your con- 
tinued efforts for Woodstock’s Fourth of July celebration. 
Acknowledging your many kindnesses to me personally, I 
accept again the invitation to participate at ‘‘ Roseland ” 
in the coming “ Fourth.”? Mrs. Russell joins me in regards 
to you and yours. Truly yours, 


Sickness in Mr. Russeli’s family prevented his attend- 
ance. 





FROM THE HON. WHITELAW REID, 
LaTE U. S. MINISTER TO FRANC#. 
Ornirn FARM, PURCHASE P. O., 
WESTCHESTER Co, N. Y., June 14th, 1893. 
Dear Mr, Bowen: Your renewed invitation to the Rose- 
land Park celebration is most tempting. But engage- 
ments long since made compel me to be in Chicago at 
that date. 
With thanks and sincere regrets, I am, 
Very truly yours, 





*) “ 





FROM WILLIAM H. McELROY. 
NEw YORK TRIBUNE, N. Y., April 10th, 1893. 
THE Hon. HENRY C. BOWEN: 


My dear Mr. Bowen: Many hearty thanks for your cu- 


mulative kindness ig the pleasant, patriotic matter of 


your Woodstock celebration. My long delay in replying— 
which I beg you to excuse—has been due to my inability to 
determine whether or not [ would be able to accept your 
kind invitation. An American who has not attended one 
of your annual festivals naturally is laboring under the 
impression that his education in patriotism is unfinished ; 
but mine must remain unfinished a little longer, for my 
engagements are not going to allow me to be present with 
you and your goodly company this year. I venture to hope 
that I have not absolutely lost tf pleasure, but only post- 
poned it. With renewed thauks for your consideration, 
I remain, faithfully yours, 


yd ne Slog 


FROM THE HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, ) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25th. 1893, { 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Editor of THE INDEPENDENT, New 
York. 

My dear Sir: IT have just received your very kind com- 
munication, and I should, with the greatest pleasure. ac- 
cept it were it not for the fact that I have engagements in 
my own town on the Fourth which I would hardly be will- 
ing to break. I greatly appreciate your courtesy in asking 
me, and would much like to be with you and meet the 
many distinguished people you always have were it in my 
power. With hearty thanks, cordially yours, 


pF Mitre Ce w4 CL - 


FROM THE HON. ROBERT T. LINCOLN, 
LATE U. 8S. MINISTER TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
THE CHICAGO CLUB, June 13th, 1893. 

Dear Mr. Bowen: Perhaps you have thought that I 
have forgotten your Fourth of July le‘ter; but [ have 
been delaying a positive reply until I could take a look 
at my old surroundings and settle myself alittle. Now 
' see that to enable me to enjoy the pleasures of the his- 
toric day at Woodstock would require me to make a 
longer journey in the heat of that season than I would feel 
at allup to making: and I write to ask you, with many 
thanks for your kind and reiterated invitation, to omit me 
from the program. 

Believe me, very sincerely yours, 





ROBERT T. LINCOLN. 
FROM HENRY VAN DYKE. 
10 West THIRTY NINTH STREET, 

NEW York, May Ist, 1803. 
My dear Mr. Bowen: Please pardon my delay in an 
swering your very kind letter. I have been away with my 
wife and only returned late on Saturday. I have often 
heard of the delightful celebrations at Woodstock, and 
consider it an honor to be invited to take part this year, 
and would come with the greatest pleasure in the world if 
it were possible ; but it is almost certain that I shall be far 
away, under the doctor’s orders, seeking rest and health by 
the fourth of next July. Some other year, if you should see 
tit to favor me, I will come with the greatest pleasure in 
the world. Meanwhile, I thank youcordially, and remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 

HENRY VAN DYKE. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE DAY: Some years ago in the 
western part of the State of New York I heard an anec- 
dote of Joe Smith, the man who claimed to have found 
the Mormon Bible. It seems that he would sometimes 
cut wood and take a load of it into Canandaigua, the 
nearest settlement, and, having received the result of the 
sale, sometimes failed to proceed home as pr mptly as 
he should have done. On one of these occasions, having 
dallied in the saloons of Canandaigua, he fell asleep in 
his cart as the oxen toiled their way homeward. While 
he was asleep some wag came along and loosed the yoke 
of oxen, with the result that when Joe Smith awoke he 
uttered this sentiment: “If I be Joe Smith, I’ve lost a 
team of oxen; if [ ben’t, I’ve found a cart.” | Laughter. ] 
Under some circumstances | should find it in m4 to re- 
xret the absence of Mr. Spofford ; but | am sure you will 
feel as I do that in the presence of Senator Hawley that 
regret is reduced to a minimum, and I have very great 
pleasure, shall I say in introducing the Senator ?—to a 
Connecticut audience. No, I will not say that, but in 
presenting him 1 am glad to say that all the men of the 
country to whatever State they belong, are always grati- 
fied and confident when Senator Hawley is their leader 

and their spokesman. [Applause.] 


THE STAYING POWER OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Ky 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow-Citizens: 1 am ove of Mr. 
Spofford’s most devoted friends, and | am especially 
sorry that he is absent to-day—in a small way, on my 
own account, but also because I would like you to see a 
singular man and one of the most useful men in the 
United States. You would hardly be likely, most of 
you, to know much about him ; but whoever has occa- 
sion to study the libraries of the United States, and espe- 
cially the great Congressional or National Library, knows 





what Mr. Spofford is, J suppose that every vacuum 
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occasioned by death we can reasonably hope will be well 
filled in due time, but we who live much in Washington 
don’t know what we should do if Spofford should die. 
When we are puzzled and disturbed by our ignorance 
upon auy imaginable subject, we do not try to finda 
book to help us out, we simply tell Spofford what the 
trouble is, and he tells us where the book is. That would 
be a good kind of doctor—never at a loss for anything. 
Many atime I have gone to him in a hurry to find out a 
certain reference, and he has taken me by the arm and 
hurried me along into an alcove, and taken down a book, 
and said: ‘‘ f think you will find there what you want; 
and when you get through with that you will find over 
there on that shelf other books that will help you.” We 
send to him from the halls of legislation for every kind 
of knowledge we want, and he knows the book and can 
pick it out from half a million books and more than as 
many pamphlets. So I pray the Lord to send him re- 
stored health. 

There are many associations that come crowding into 
my mind whenl get tothis delightful grove, with this 
beautiful lake in view, and in the presence of these 
women and men of Connecticut stock—associations of 
peaceful times and of warlike times. I don’t see quite 
so many men of old Company K as I used to; but that 
is the fate of war, aad presently you will fiad none of 
us left; but you will remember-~ us, [* suppose. [Ap- 
plause.] I think if a stranger should drive through 
some New England counties like this, without being told 
where he was—some intelligent gentleman, if there are 
such, iu the other planets—who knew something about 
liberty and political institutions and government, | im- 
aygine he would sav : * Well, this, I judge, from general 
appearances, is a free country. Lam sure of it. In the 
first place, | judge by its general air that slaves couldu’t 
live here, because it doesn’t seem physically adapted to 
any system of slavery L ever heard of ; in the next ptace, 
I find so many comfrtable homes, so many that are 
more than comfortable, even if they are not costly, 
homes attractive by reason of the flowers about them, 
agd the well trimmed lawns, and the other evidences of 
care and thoughtfulness and industry and intelligence.” 
And so he might say all over New Enagland. In my 
judgment there is no place in tnis universe «here the 
fundamental principles of a free government are better 
understood—I do not mean in the way of labored philo- 
sophical treatises that shall go to the foundation, but by 
an instinctive knowledge. We understand somethiug of 
the individual rights of which the learned Justice has 
discoursed. We understand them by inheritance. We 
were bornto them and in them. Whenever a time 
comes—and it has been so from the early days of the col- 
ovies—when there is a call for intense patriotisin, 
self-sacrificing labor, in peace or in war, energy and 
power, the people instinctively rise to it. So, when we 
were Colonies under Great Britaia, so when we broke 
from her in the Revolutionary War, and so in the most 
magnificent struggle the world ever saw for the absolute, 
and we hope for the eternal establishment of the princi- 
ples of free government. 

My friends, we are coning to one of the most inter- 
esting stages of the world’s history, We are on the thres- 
hold. We have started in. Thisis atime of unrest, 
when nothing goes without doubt. Nothing goes with- 
out investigation, Nothing goes without impertinent 
challenge and a charge to see whether it can be de 
stroyed! No institution of Church or State, no doc- 
trine of government or religion is without its enemies. 
Your right to your house and your barn and your 
horse is questioned by the Socialisis, Your righs to vote, 
your right to your religious docirines—in fact, every 
right you have 1s questioned, Even the very existence 
of a God is questioned. Everything but the base, Coarse 
material forms of dirt and trees and water before ) our 
very eyes is questioned by some one; and the whole 
world is in a vumult worse than the world ever saw be- 
fore by reason of men talking about reorganizing all 
things. Now, among the great powers of this uation so 
far have been its staying powers, its conservative 
powers. No nation has such a history in that one re- 
gard as we have had during the last one hundred years, 
Back of all these waves of destructivn and back of these 
wild win'‘s stands a great steady force of what Tenny- 
son calls *‘ saving common sease,” 

* The commoa sense of most shall bold a fretful realm in awe.” 
[ Applause. | 

What do they ask of us? Why, a union of all men 
under some socialistic form of labor organization, under 
which your wages shall be exactly prescribed, under 
which practically therefore, your style of living shall be 
despotically prescrived, under which if you be a bright 
and quick workman you must do no more work in a 
day than a slow, stupid workman ; for he is the one that 
must set the pace. 

And they would have the Government do everything. 
They want the Government to take possession of 170,000 
miles of railway worth more than tea thousaud millions 
of dollars and employing about 800,000 men ; and that 
magniticent fisancial power and that vas' physical powcr 
are tobe organized under one great governmental Cast- 
iron frame. 

Then we are to threw aside all the common-sense 
notions born of the necessities and the studies of five 
thousand years concerning a representative of value 





which helps us to exchange goods—that is to say, 
money. And while some are wild about one metal and 
some about another, a large mass of men are moving 
steadily toward a demand that the Government—which 
is some mysterious thing outside of ourselves with a kind 
of omnipotent power—shall print paper without limit, 
and every piece of it shall be called money and be called 
wealth. Weare apparently asked to abolish labor and 
taxation and live by the help of the thing called Govern- 
ment. Weare asked to become slaves. I would rather, 
I think, be the abject African +lave of some thoughtful, 
good-hearted fellow of the slaveholding régime than to 
be the slave of a soulless corporation composed of 50,000 
workingmen led by socialis'ic demagogs, because I could 
make an impression upon the one good-hearted man by my 
entreaties ; but what impression could I make upon an 
organization of men to which I could not appeal individ- 
ually, on the ground of the necessities of my wife and 
children and myself? I might have mentioned in this 
connection the wild proposition that is made that the 
Government shall take charge of all your savings, and 
that it shall take charge of the telegraph and the tele- 
phone service of the country, These things are proposi- 
tions made in every Congress. And it is coming to be a 
significant and threatening habit to rnsh to the Federal 
Congress for relief from every burden and for the as- 
sumption of many tasks the States can more wisely per- 
form. 

The tendency is most distinctly toward what was so 
admirably pointed out by Judge Brewer. 1 rejoice in 
what he said, The tendency is toward a destruction of 
individual liberty. We are tried ina great variety of 
ways, and al‘ays in the unexpected way. We think 
we can foresee. We can foresee very little. Out 
of the one hundred and ten or fifteen wars that have 
arisen in history within one hundred and ninety 
years, only ten of them were prece'ed by a formal 
declaration of war. War broke as if you should hear 
a great clap of thunder in this beau'iful sky this mo- 
ment; ant where war was melitatel by any one, 
very likely the first the world knew was that one na ion 
had marched into and taken possession of a portion of 
another's territory. Who woud have dared to proph- 
esy, certainly in its magnitude, our great Civil War? 
Taere were prophets who said that whenever the domi- 
nation of this land passed from the control of the slave- 
holding interests, and wheuever there arose a distinct 
division of power upon that ques'ion, there would be 
fighting ; but who thought it would call for from three 
to four millions of people in arms, taking one side and 
the other? Who thought it would cost six or eight thou- 
sand million dollars? Who thought it would cost, on 
both sides, between five hundred and six hundred thou- 
sand men dead in the war from wounds or disease, and 
hundreds of thousands suffering for a generation ? 

Now, we are coming to a trial uot like thar, of course, 
but wholly a different trial, and one that will call for as 
much of that grand saving Common sense, at leust, as 
any struggle the world has ever been engaged in. 
“Stand by” is the word that comes down to us from 
the stea ly, stronz-hearted, sul'd men of New England 
history. It comes to us from old Trumbull, and from 
Buckingham, and from Chief Justice Waite, and from 
scores Of men of the great, square, strong and solid 
character, 

When the storm arises, it is not then that the sailor 
studies astronomy and navigation. He should have all 
that knowledge within him from previous study. So 
when we get into a social storm, some sud en concate- 
nation of altogether unexpected circumstances, it is not 
tnen that the lines thatvougnt to be laid down are for- 
mulated. These things grow gralually by a growth 
slow as that of the diamond, by the experience 
ages and the coocurrent judgment again and again of 
wise men and wise gatherings of men. Do not let us 
suppose, now that we are coming into an ut preced: nted 
agitation, that we have fouad out anythiag new, or 
that we shall invent upon the moment somethiug that 
will settle the trouble, Let us fall back upon the expe 
rience of the worl’, upon the accumulated judgment, 
the syllabus, of what the world has tnought and has 
done. Let us believe that during five thousand years of 
experience we have arrived at Common seuse Cunceruing 
money, and that it cannoi be created by a priating press ; 
that you cannot muke men rich by statute; that you 
cannot set back the tide and settle everything in this 
country by a congressional act. 

We are called to meet in Washington on the seventh 
of Aug: st. I have no doubt that some people who are 
scared and who are hoarding their money think that 
when we get together in August, s me simple statute or 
statutes could be devised that would remove distrust 
from sixty-five million people, set money in circulation, 
give confidence to rich and poor, perhaps reverse laws 
of nature that have governed not money alone but ail 
implements and yelations of men, and set the world 
moving smoothly forever. 

But, in fact, there come times of disturbance created 
we know not how nor by whom, What brought us the 
great blizzard five yearsago? Don’t seek to escape trom 
the ills we have oy flying to others of which we know 
nothing. This I j idge to be the lesson of the day—a call 
not trumpet-s irring, like that after the fall of Sumter, 
but one that equaily appeals to the manhood and the 


sense of the American nation. And IJ have full and ab- 
solute faith, notwithstanding all the anarchists and so- 
cialists, the wild dreams of selfish men, the schemes of 
destructives, the inertia of agnostics and mugwumps, 
that we shall come safely out of it. [Applause.] 
There will be again, as there was after Sumter, a great 
cry of *‘ Fall in! Steady, men!” And the American 
people will stop to take account; they w:ll get their 
latitude and their longitude and their bearings, and we 
shallcome out of the storm and in sucha way as to 
conduce to the progress of this nation. 

I could go on and talk for an hour, but these things are 
too large; and I could not mature my thoughts and 
speak to you as I should wish to and as I ought to do, 
wholly without preparation. I congratulate you upon 
this glorious weather, I congratulate you upon Mr. 
Bowen. [Applause.] I congratulate you upon the tra- 
ditions of your ancestors, and these hills about you. 
It is good to have this day. One must think better of a 
people who stop and leave all gross materialistic pur- 
suits and thoughts, and get together with an instinc- 
tive eioqnence in every man’s bosom, and upon every 
man’s tongue, in every woman’s eye, to look at a 
rag—a red, white and blue rag, and get moist in the 
eyes about it, and hurrah for it. I don’t know what 
ume of night it was when the boys got that bell ringing 
upon the hill here; I don’t care. I woke up, and for 
some time couldn’t think what was the matter; I 
thought they went to work in the factories very early 
in this section; but when I began to think what day it 
was, and to think of the boys, I thought, ‘‘ That is all 
right,” and I turned over and went to sleep, and slept 
like a lamb directly. [Applause.] I was a boy myself— 
I think I have told you this before. There are scores of 
burnt hands, many maimed limbs as the result of these 
celebrations ; but they are worth all they cost. If it bad 
not been for the Fourth of J.ly and the boys and Daniel 
Webster, and Chief Justice Marshall, we should not 
have maintained this Government. [Applau:e.] 


At the close of Senator Hawley’s speech an intermis- 
sion of one hour was taken, duriug which the guests were 
escorted 10 the balcony of the boathouse at the lakeside 
where luncheon was served. 

THE AFTERNOON, 

At two o’clock in the afierno: n tbe exercises began. 
In the temporary absence of the President of the day, 
Senator Hawley introduced the first speaker as follows: 

SENATOR HAWLEY: It occurs to me that we havea 
better illustration of the fravernity of the American pub- 
lic here to-day than we knew of. I am delighted to tind 
that our friend Maurice Thompson was a Confederate 
soldier—one of those fellows that we used to holler 
** Johnnie” to, and he used to call us ‘* Yanks” across 
the picket line. [Laughter.] Whether he is an Ameri- 
can, | leave you to judge atter hearing his magnificent 
poem. [Applause.] We have a further illustration of 
this fraternity in the gentleman who is now to a idress 
you. He is a native of the Province of Quebec, Cavada, 
but a geaduate of Rochester Theological Seminary, and 
is the pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, in New York— 
the only pastorate he ever heid, having gone there direct- 
ly after his graduation, ant under him the Churea has 
built an edifice costing over half a million dollars. 

He has had time to be one of the editors of The Chris- 
tian Inquirer, aud to contribute w:ekly articles to The 
Standard of Chicago, and is one of the editors of The 
Baptist Review. He is a Yaukee inadvertently born 
abroad, [Laughter.) It affords me extreme pleasure to 
introduce to you the Rev. Dr. R. 8. MacArthur, of New 
York. [Applause.] ; 


AMERICAN PATRIOTISM—THE DANGERS IT EN- 
COUNTERS AND THE DUTLES IT ENFORCES. 


Li oe Srtac’yWtA sek 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I congratu- 
late you, and felicitate myself that we have the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying Mr. Bowen's hospitali‘y on this occa- 
siun. These Roselani Park Fourth of July celebrations 
are now of national, and even of international, interest 
and significance. Mr. Bowen has inaugura ed a ijypve- 
ment whose influence is more far-reaching thao he him- 
self canappreciate. Tens of thou-ands io various parts 
of our jaod watch for these annual celebra ions, and read 
the published reports with patriotic enthusiasm. Hrre the 
fires of Ame: ican patriotism have been kindled and fanned 
into a glowing flame. Mr. Bowen has set an example 
which, doubtless, other noble men will imitate in differ- 
ent parts of our land. He has shown how “ the day we 
celebrate” may be observed so as to conduce to all the 
nobler pa riotic instincts in harmony with delightful 
social recreation and under the iufluence of religious 
mspiration. In this Park a light has been kindled which 
will not soon go out, a light whose steady flame gives 
courage and hope to all that is noblest ia American life. 
An ideal picture is before us. Beautiful as is this Ivke, 
charming as is our entire environment, the most beauci- 
ful element in this day’s celebration 1s the presence of 
these true mea and fair women. American women 
should no longer look across the sea for faded counts 








and bankrupt dukes ; they ought rather to look at home 
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for princes and kings. No American woman ought to 
have a higher social ambition than to be the wife of a 
worthy American citizen and the mother of noble Ameri- 
can girls and boys. [Cheers.] 

The subject associated with my name is ‘“* American 

-atriotism—the Dangers it Encounters and the Duties it 
Enforces.” If I can rightly state the dangers, I shall at 
the same time suggest the duties implied. It is not with- 
out hesitancy, however, that I presume to discuss this 
subject. Iam simply a naturalized American citizen, 
and it bas been charged upon such citizens that they are 
always ready to shut out foreigners who come to these 
shores after they themselves have reached the honors of 
American citizenship ; but I hope no such selfish motive 
shall govern my words on this occasion. While living 
under a corner of the British flag I was a loyal subject 
of her Majesty, Queen Victoria; and now, living under 
the Stars and Stripes, I surely would not be less zealous 
for the honor of the country which I have joyfully 
adopted as my own. 

Many parts of Bible history clearly show that the de- 
vout Hebrew did not distinguish widely between his 
piety and his patriotism ; no more ought the devout and 
patriotic American. The American who does not love 
America is unworthy the honor of American citi- 
zevship; the man who does not love his country 
ought to leave his country for one that he can 
love. Johnson, in his “Journey to the Western 
Islands,” says: ‘‘ That man is little to be envied whose 
patriotism would not gain force upon the plain of Mara- 
thon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among the 
ruins of Iona.” Equally inay we say that an Am rican 
ouvht to be p tied whose patriotism does not kindle into 
a glowing fervor as he remembers our Concord, Lexing- 
ton and Bunker Hil, or those more recent battlefields 
where the last 5 ain was wiped from our flag—that flag 
which ever since has floated out upon the breeze the true 
symbol of liberty in ‘* the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” Never was land more favored than ours, 
We are respecting ourselves, and we are enjoying the 
respect of the whole world. To-day this R»public sits 
crowned as queen in the congress of nations, To-day 
these nat ons gaze upon her with mingled envy, admira- 
tion and affection. To-day the eyes of the world are 
directed to this land of sunshine and hope. The down- 
trodden of every land look across the sea to this Canaan 
of peace and plenty. We do not wonder that from every 
nation under heaven men long te find a home under that 
flag so beautiful in itself, so significant in its history, so 
triumpbant in its possessions, and so joyous in its pros- 
pects. Wherever an American travels he can make the 
words of Goldsmith’s Traveler his own : 

* Such isthe patriot’s boast, where’er we roam, 
His first, best c uutry ever is at home.” 

Our fathers never dreamed of the prosperity and 
greataess which, in the providence of Gol, are ours 
now. It was once their definite belief that pop alation 
was never likely to be great, west of Newton, a suburb 
of Bostoa ; but we have nov, west of the Mississippi 
alone, an empire so great as to challenge the attention 
of all the nations of the earth. 

But certain dangers confront us notwithstanding our 
prosperity. It is as foolish to indulge in an optimism 
which denies their existence, as it is unwise to fall into a 
pessimism which unduly exaggera'es their influence. It 
is evermore (rue tbat * eterual vigilance is the price of 
liberty.”” What are some of the thiugs dangerous to 
patriotism ¢ 

Inditferentism to political duties on the part of men of 
wealth and social position is one of the dingers to patri- 
Otism to which we are now exposed. We can have just 
as good a municipal, Siate or National Government as 
we use the means to secure; but unfortunately many 
men of wealth will not discharge their duties as citizens. 
Many of them will not take the trouble to register, and 
others who have registered will not p rform the duty of 
voing. In one assembly disrict in New York City, a 
few years ago—a district including many of the most 
wealthy men even of that wealthy city—less than a score 
of votes were Cast on one aveuue in the district. Such 
meu do not deserve the honors of American citizenship. 
They sneer at the present sys em of politics, but they do 
nothing to improve the political situation. They do 
not deserve good povernment. Were it not that the 
innocent suffer with the guilty, we would be glad to see 
these men paying beavy taxes and suffering in other 
ways, because of their neglect of political duties. A law 
ought to be passed putting a heavy tax upon the privi- 
lege of citizenship, a tax graded according to a man’s 
wealth, and a tax which would be remitted when the 
duty of voting had been performed, It seems impossible 
in the present situation to arouse these men to a sense of 
their duty. They pay excessive taxes as things now are, 
and they know it; but they would rather pay extra 
money than take the trouble to register and to vote. 
They are like the barons of the Middle Ages who pur- 
chased safety from neighboring foes by giving liberat 
largess to lords or henchmen for protection. There are 
honorable exceptions, but the danger to our institutions 
arisiog from this indiff rentism still remains, The 
worst classes are sure to vote. In many instances igno- 
rant and degraded men, and not more than balf Ameri- 
cans in knowledge and sympathy, are marched to the 
poles in droves to vote as they are directed, That ele- 





ment thus really may become a dominating force ; these 
men may become practically the rulers of the nation. 
We would do well to heed the wise words recently 
spoken by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt to the graduating 
class of a Western university, when urging upon its 
merobers their duty tothe State. He said: 

“The man who shrinks from the hard work of practical 
politics should be as much ashamed as the soldier who 
shirks services in the field or on the march because the 
work is distasteful. What if you are rough'y handled ? 
Hold your own, and you will eventually command respect 
and influence in your circle. Sweetness and light are 
good things, but the great battles of civilization are won 
by striking out from the shouider. The sneer is not the 
proper attitude for any citizen to assume toward American 
politics. Itis better to make mistakes trying to elevate 
politics than to make no mistake through non-action. 
There is a practical side to politics, which must not and 
cannot be iguored. To succeed you must recognize that 
fact; but in the rough-and-tumble struggle do not lose 
sight of the lofty ideal tbat is the inspiration of the true 
patriot. It is afoul misuse of the phrase ‘ practical poli- 
tics’ toclaim that it means foul politics. The best of you 
will find that you have to work with very imperfect in- 
struments, but do not be disheartened.” 

It is difficult to restrain one’s contempt for certain 
dilettante men who make light of the duties they owe to 
their country. I have not the slightest sympathy with 
the reported remark of a clergyman in New York City 
that be would not become an American citizen because 
of the political corruptions in that city. It is true that 
all Christians have a citzenship in another country, ‘‘even 
a heavenly ”; but so far from being excused by this 
cit:zenship from performing their political duties here, 
they are under the greater obligation to discharge them 
faithfully. How will the pool of corrupt politics ever be 
purified if religious teachers and other good men stand 
aloof from the performance of their political duties? If 
a city or country be good enough for a man to find a 
home and to make a living therein, they are good enough 
to demand of him the discharge of every duty becom- 
ing a loyal and patriotic citizen. [Cheers.| The country 
whose laws protect me, is acountry whose laws | should 
support; so I reasoned when I became a naturalized 
citizen. The man who is so engrossed with the duties of 
the other world that he cannot perform bis duties in 
this world, isnotlikely ever to see another world as good 
as this world. The better the man rel‘giously, the more 
devoted ought he to be patriotically. Indeed, as a 
teacher of the Bible, a man will find as he studies its 
wonderful story that it stimulates the noblest patriotism, 
even as it fans the flame of the most fervent piety. 

Another danger to patriotism, is what may be called, 
in general terms, Foreigoism. This really iucludes al- 
most all other forms of the dangers to which we are ex- 
posed. It is said by Dr. Strong, in his wonderful little 
book, entitled ** Our Country,” that 

“During the last ten years we have suffered a peaceful 
invasion by an army more than four times as vastas the 
estimated pumber of Goths and Vandals that swept over 
Southern Europe and overwhelmed Rome. During the 
past one hundred years, filteen million foreiuners have 
made their homes in the United States, and three-quarters 
of them have come since 1850, while 5,248,000 have arrived 
since 1880,”’ 

Many cauves have contributed to this invasion. We 
do not wonder that this country offers great attractions 
to men in every land. The hope of ownership in the soul 
powerfully attracts Europeans, It is said by the same 
authority that in England only one person in twenty is 
an owner of land ; in Scotland only one in twinty-tive ; 
and in Ireland but one in seventy-nine. One landlord in 
Scotland can ride a hundred miles in a straight line on 
his own estate ; one-third of the families in that country 
ive in asingle room, and more than another third in 
two rooms, While in Ireland and other countries the case 
is indescribubly worse. Recently the tidal waves of im- 
migration have brought to us many of the worst classes 
of Southern Europe. Formerly most of our Lialian im 
migrants were from the northern provinces of Laly, 
from Piedmont, Tuscany, Lombardy aud other self-1e 
specting and industrious peoples; but during receat 
years they have come largely from Naples and Sicily. 
Since 1880 the Italians have tripled their numbers, and 
Bohemians, Poles and Hungarians have added greatly 
to the socialistic, anarchistic and nihilistic army of in- 
vaders. Standing on the Alleghany hights, Henry Clay 
said: ‘‘I hear the tread of comirg millions”; but they 
have come in larger numbers than Henry Clay ever 
dreamed. 

If in the next quarter of a century immigrants come 
to us in the same ratio, what will become of our favored 
land? Shall we be able to Americanize this vast foreign 
element, orshall it foreignize us? Every true American 
recognizes joy fully the fact that many citizens of foreign 
birth have honored all our professions and all the busi- 
ness walks of life; that they were among our bravest 
soldiers, and that they are now filling business positions 
of responsibility, influential editorial chairs and power- 
ful Christian pulpits. Mavy come here in full sympathy 
with our institutions, and with a full knowledge of our 


_ patriotic history ; and they know better than native-born 
| citizens the dangers to which we are exposed from their 


own ignorant and un-Amerivan countrymen. We shall 


not say that America is only for Americans, but we do 
say that we want ouly Americans for America, [Cheers.] 








Dr. Stropg quotes the statement from the report of the 
Howard Society in London that *‘ seventy-four per cent. 
of the Irigh discharged convicts have found their way to 
the United States.” There ought to be no such thing 
in this land as an Irish vote or a German vote, or 
any other vote than an American vote; but there 
is. We constantly hear of the Irish vote, the French 
vote, the German vote, the Mormon vote, and the So- 
cialist vote. Constant immigration is responsible for this 
phraseology. Every man who comes to America to live 
should become an American in fact as well as in form. 
If he cannot, he ovght to stay in his own land. [Cheers.] 
Men have no right to brirg their national prejudices, 
their race feuds and their bigoted faiths into this land 
of light and liberty. The fact that a man is upon Amer- 
ican soil, and has taken upon him the honors of Ameri- 
can citizenship, should imply the absence of all that in- 
terferes with the right exercise of that citizenship. To 
this foreign immigration we are indebted for the great 
percentage of illiteracy in some parts of the country. It 
is distinctly stated on good authority that the percentage 
among the foreign-born is thirty per cent. greater than 
among the whites of native birth. A severe strain is 
thus put upon all our institutions. Ata French Canadian 
Convention, attended by eighty priess, in Nashua, 
N. H., 1888, the following mottoes, were conspicuously 
displayed : ‘ Our tongue, our nationality and our re- 
ligion before everything else ; let us remain French.” 
Men who so talk ought to stay in a land that is French, 
There ought to be no place for such aliens on American 
soil. A government controlled by Caesar can manage 
such foreign elements: but our safety necessitates the 
assimilation of all our population, ard their transforma- 
tion into intelligent American citizens, The s:riking re- 
mark of Mr. Beecher is naturally suggested at this point, 
‘* When the lion eats an ox, the ox becomes lion, not the 
lion ox.” Can the American Republic digest so much 
raw and dangerous material? This is a fair and serious 
question, We have not invited these men to our land. 
They come to advance their own personal and family 
fortunes. We welcome them so far as they are ready 
to become Americans ; but two classes of immigrants 
certainly must be rigidly excluded, paupers and crimi- 
nals. No longer must this fair Republic be, as Mr. 
Depew has said, a dumping ground for the worst popu- 
lations of the Old World. When a man comes to this 
land with the red flag of communism in one hand and 
a dynamite bomb in the other, by every instinct of 
patriotism we will quarantine that man for the rest of 
his mortal hfe. |Cheers. | 

The Geary Law implics that the Chinese are the most 
dangerous immigrants: but all thoughtful men know 
that some representatives of other races are vastly more 
to be dreaded. Why limit prosciiption to one race? 
Apply it to the unworthy of all races irrespective of race 
or creed, Let the Jaw which is laid down for the Golden 
Gate be the law of Castle Garden also, As it stands the 
Geary Law is unpatriotic, un-American and uochri-tian 

Another danger to patriotism which confronts us is 
laxity in the naturalization of foreigners. 
ly akin tothe danger already described, Our laws are 
not rigid at best ; and, unfortunately, they are often ad- 
ministered with reprehensible laxity. Previous to a re- 
cent election men presented themselves for natural:za- 
tion who suppcsed that we had a king in this country ; 
and others who did not krow how the President was 
elected ; and still others who dd not know the Presi- 
dent’s name, Men are constantly admitted to the priv- 
ileges of citizenship who know almost nothing of the 
history of the Republic, and who are entirely ignorant 
of its real spirit and of the obligations they assume. 
The time has come when it ought to mean something to 
be an American citizen, With ail the opportunities for 
acquiring knowledge ia this land, an ignorant vote ought 
rarely to be cast. A boy born in this country must wait 
twenty one years before he exercises the right of suf- 
frage. I do not say that a foreigner ought to wait 
twenty-one years before being admitted to citizenship ; 
but I do say that we have a right to insist that he shall 
know our Constitution and the nature of the obligatiors 
which citizenship implies. The time has come when 
the right of suffrage should be protected by some form of 
an intelligence qualification. 1 do not say that a man 
should be able to read the Constitution which he bas 
sworn to support nor the ballot which he casts, altho 
ruch a qualitcation would receive a very general indorse- 
ment; but L affirm that he should at least be able to 
prove that he is in sympathy with the Constitution and 
with the entire spirit of this Republic. Night schools 
ought to be started in many parts of the land in which 
lectures should be given to these ignorant foreigners, 
many of whom now have the ballot in their hand, an? 
who often are not responsible for their ignorance, giviny 
them instruction regarding the origin, history and pur- 
pose of the Constitution and of the Republic, and 
regarding their own duties as citizens. We ought to ex- 
ercise greater care in admitting foreigners to the rights of 
citizenship, and then to take greater pains in giving them 
needed instruction after they bave been naturalized. 

Another danger is found in the presence and power 
of demagogism in politics. I have with voice and 
pen constantly urged onihe part of all good citizens 
the duty of active participation in politics. Dema- 
gogism in politics is a reproach to the nation and 
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a nuisance to patriots. This country is especially 
exposed to dangers from this source. The privi- 
lege of a free press and a free platform, the dema- 
gog is certain toabuse, He springs up every now and 
then, lifts up his voice, secures a few followers, and 
then happily drops into ‘innocuous desuetude.” He is 
now heard in one part of the country, and now in an- 
other, cesecrating with his inflammatory speech the 
altar of a true patriotism. Samuel Johnson long ago 
said, ‘‘ Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.’ 
These blatant orators, of course, claim to be pre eminent 
patriots. A few years agotheir great cry was for ‘‘green- 
backs.” What was the meaning of this cry but dema- 
gogism, but charlatanism, but quackery, pure and sim- 
ple? It was an attempt to get something fur nothing. 
It was a blow at the very foundations of national honor. 
It was a fa!lacy of the tricksters, It was political 
legerdemain under a veil of so-called patriotism, What 
isthe silver craze but demagogism, pure and simple? 
For atime it will sweep over sections of the country; 
for a time it will catch votes enough to elect here and 
there a man who is either self-deluded or a deluder of 
o'hers, or both. We may fill our halls of State and 
National Legislature for a time with these brainless or 
conscienceless legislators; but their day of power will be 
brief. They will then sink into the obscurity from which 
they ought never to have emerged. In this land worth 
must in the end win, There can be no fiat values. 
Labor must ever be the standard of value. We cannot 
make a dollar that is worth but eighty-four cents, as the 
silver dollar used to be worth, and call ita dollar, and 
put on it ‘fu God we trust,” unless it is meant that we 
trust God for the lacking sixteen cents. Any attempt to 
degrade the currency of a nation is both a traitorous and 
suicidal blow at the natioa’s heart and life. True 
patriotism will denounce any such attempt whatever its 
motive may be, There are various parties, or wings of 
partie, now ruaniog th-ir course, which are specimens 
of empiricism and quackery, Their day will be brief; 
the briefer the better. The dominance of the ideas they 
promulgate would be destructive to many of the best in 
terests of the R-public. These dangers to patriotism the 
sober second thought of our people will soon remove ; 
and the latest specimens of political quackery will go 
with their predecessors into political limbo. G svernor 
Altg:Id, the high priest of anarchy, will lead the proces- 
sion into that limbo, [Langbter and ch-e's. | 

Another danger to pauiotism is political oossism. For 
details look at the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
The word boss” comes from the Dutch word baas, 
meaning Master. Ic was used, however, of a master 
w rkman, a superintendent. But we use it politically 
in its literal meaning of inaster. Certain men are politi- 
cal slaves and others are political czars, It is not denied 
that organization and leaders are needed in political life; 
powhere are they more needed, There is often much 
fuolish critisism of such leaders; but attention is now 
limited to political bossism, which assumes control of 
platforms, candidates and legislawres sinply to 
carry out the unscrupulous wish of these selfish, grasp 
ing and unpatriotic leaders. This 


evil is now us 
dominant as it is always dangerous. Americans 
are frequent and emphatic in their  denuncia- 


tion of autocratic governments, of hereditary and 
regal rule of Czarism and Cvesarism wherever found ; 
but the rule of bosses may be worse than the rule of 
czars. Legislators at Albany may be more truly serfs 
than were any to whom Alexander IL gave liberty ; 
more truly slaves than are the peuple of Russia to-day. 
When a boss from New York City goes to Albany, aud 
by a frown or a smile, by a wave of the hand or a shrug 
of the shoulder, controls the legislation of a great State, 
the Legislature and the State are serfs indeed, Better 
far that we had an hereditary king or czar than an ig- 
norant, selfish, autocratic political boss. As we are we 
have all the disadvantages of practically unlimited au- 
thority without any of its advantages and honors. To 
New York city Nature gave advantages such as few 
cities inthe world enjoy ; buc we live under a municipal 
government probably worse than that of any other mu- 
nicipality in the world, except, possibly, it be Brooklyn. 
Ilove my city. It is the home of my family and the 
sphere of my ministerial labor; but I aim not blind to its 
faults, Like serfs we lie at the feet of coarse, and ig- 
norant, wad unpatrioiic, tho politically shrewd bosses. 
It is altogether likely thata Tammany sachem could 
give points in misgovernment to a Turkish Sultan. | 
am not denouncing political parties as such, They exist; 
they will contiaue to exist. There is a deal of cheap and 
meaningless denunciation of political parties and of party 
loyalty. Those who are known as liberals in theology 
are often the most illiberal and bigoted of all theolo- 
gians. In like manner, those who are known in politics 
as ‘* Independents” are often the most bitter partisans. 
There is a partisanship which we do right to maintain ; 
but whea it becomes injurious to a noble patriotism, and 
descends into mere partisanship, it is to be abandoned. 
When men are in politics for what they can make we 
can expect nothing from them except selfishness, mean- 
ness and dishonesty. ‘I'here must be, in order to our 
national prosperity, and perhaps even to national perpe- 
tuity, a body of men who will be patriots rather than 
partisans, who will be willing to be first, last and al- 
ways patriotic Americans, 





I shall not mention the danger arising from the domi- 
nance of the Saloon, as our friend Mr. Murphy will 
speak on the temperance reform, 

We therefore come to the last danger to American 
patriotism, the iofluence of political churchism. I have 
n0 unkind words to speak azainst any form of church- 
ism simply as a religious faith and life. I simply oppose 
it so far as its spirit and methods oppose American prog- 
ress and liberty. I would deny no mana single right 
which I would claim for myself; but I shall not permit 
him to take his rights and mine also in this favored land. 
There must be no union of Church and State on American 
soil whatever that Church may be. No Church has a 
right to ca'l itself the American Cnureh; such a title is 
meaningless in America, For the separation of Church 
and State we must stoutly contend, or be unworthy of 
our honored sires and our native or adopted land. If 
the fundamental principles of any Church are opposed 
to those of the American Government, that Church be- 
comes a dangerin American life. The circulars sent out 
before the last national election by an ecc'esiatical 
conclave against President Harrison and Commissioner 
Morgan were as unrighteous in spirit as they were un- 
patriotic in purpose, The time has come when all reli- 
gious denominations must affirm that no public moneys 
sball be used for sectarian instruction ; the time-honored 
principle of the separation of Church and State must be 
aygainemphasized. If aChurch is not willtug to support 
its own schools, it cannot come to the State for aid, I 
would goso far ia the applica:ion of this principle as to 
be willing to see all our churches taxed as is otter 
property. Wehave no rmght to tax unbelievers that 
churches may be muintaiued; no more right than they 
would have to tax churches for the support of infidel 
clubs, Our public schools must be kept free from tbe 
touch of ecclesiastical control, No Church has a right 
to use ecclesiastical pains aud penalties to control the 
vote of American citizens, 

Once more must we sacrifice personal feeling for the 
performance of political duty. Rightly did Milton 
sing, ** Peace hath her victories, no less renowned than 
war.” In this time of peace lect us guard against politi- 

cal dangers. Let us resist every formof danger from 
whateveec quarier it comes, Let us strive more for the 
welfare of the Republic than for the dominance of any 
political party. Ouce more lec us say with Rufus 
Choate : ‘* We join ourselves to no party that does not 
carry the flag and keep step to the music of the Union.” 
Ouce more with the immortal Lincoln: ‘* [bis na.ion, 
under God, sall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
spall not perish from the earth.” 


THE PRESIDFNT OF THE Day :—Ladies and Gentlemen : 
I believe the only proper way to bound the United 
S.ates on the Fourth of July is by the Aurora Borealis 
o1 the north, and by the South Pole on the south; aud 
yet I am constrained to remember, in view of the re- 
sponsibilities of my position, that we really are bounded 
upon the south by Mexico and upon the north by Can- 
ada. Mexico is a tropical country, full of precious 
minerals and with all the luxurious growth of the trop- 
ics, Cunada is Comparatively a barren country, much 
less rich in minerals, much less fruitful in soil, and run- 
ning away off to the frozen lands of the extreme north ; 
yet we never hear it suggested that we would like to 
amalgamate Mexico withthe United States. Indeed, we 
hear it often said that this coantry shall not be Mexican- 
ized, But there is a growing disposition to believe that 
one day Canada aod the United States will be one, be 
cause the people of Canada and the pople of this coun- 
try are already sonearly one, If that statement needs 
demonstration, ( should ask you to recall the patriotic 
words of the orator who has just taken his seat. [Ap- 
plause. | 
It gives me singular pleasure to be permitted to intro- 
duce to this company the lady who will read the next 
poem—pleasure for many reasons ; first of al’, because 
she is, like myself, a native of the great Commonweal'h 
that lies on your western border, It is interesting, as 
suggestive of the cosmopoliian character of New York, 
to know that in her ancestry appears the pure Dutch 
strain of blood, the Southern blood, and the pure New 
England strain. Perhaps it is because these different 
strains have so happily mingled in her that she is so 
many-sided and accomplished a lady. The name she 
bears has many claims to the regard and affection of 
Americans. Through her husband, it is associated with 
the first conspicuously successful efforts to open t9 the 
blind that great world of literature which blindness 
seemed to close against them forever; to open to them 
the land of the mind ; and through her own offices it has 
received other and enduring charms and attractions. 
Wherever American literature is praised there the name 
of Julia Ward Howe is a household word. [Applause.] 
Wherever American philanthropy is honored, there the 
name of Julia Ward Howe is honored ; and wherever 
American womanhood is revered there the name of Julia 
Ward Howe shines among those who are most beloved. 
Mrs. Howe will now read to us a poem entitled ‘‘ The 
Old Order and the New.” [Applause.] 
Mrs. JULIA WarRD Howe: Now, friends, as excuses have 
been made here for absent people, I who am present will 
make an excuse if one is necessary, [ did, indeed, send 





that title to our entertainer, whom we are so grateful to, 
of the poem that [ would read, and that was because I 
despaired of writing a poem especially for this occasion ; 
but, as he is capable of making the roses to bloom all 
over his neighborhood, so in my far residence in Rhode 
Island his will came and said: *‘ I must have a rosebud 
to bloom for this special day ; you have got to write a 
poem expressly for this Fourth of July, 1893.” So, in- 
stead of the poem which I meant to bring, here is a 
peem writ'en expressly for you, which I shall cail, **The 
Nation’s Holiday.” 
THE NATION’S HOLIDAY. 


iy ee Oe Ties . 


OUR fatbers met in grief and gloom, 
And as the Tyrant spoke their doom 
They answered, Freedom shall have room, 


Backward, as to a golden store, 
They looked to valiant bearts of yore 
Whose might the people’s cause up-bore. 


And forward, in the skies above, 
They saw a heavenly banner move 
Whose virtue they were bound to prove. 


For them the Galilean taught 
The tru'h with new deliverance fraught, 
And ’neath his martyr flag they fought. 


Now, as our World stands at a loss, 
With all its treasures, all its dross 
To match the riches of the Cross, 


So, pomp of flags and marches gay 
‘And martial muster and array 
Are all too poor to praise this day. 


How should we thank for boon so high 
How keep above the things that die 
Our holy gift of Liberty ? 


With duteous heart revere the Past, 
Its doccvine and its deeds hold fast, 
But know, they should be over-passed. 


The harvest that ’tis ours to reap 
With blood of beroes sown so deep, 
A bloodless vigilance shall keep, 


Build nobler temples, and enshrine 
On the hearc’s altar, pure and fiue, 
The Brotherhood that is divine. 


For our defense, throughout the land 
The school witb open door shall stand, 
With truth and lovein high command. 


From us, who meet with one intent, 
On due commemoration bent, 
Be this fair greeting world-wide sent: 


‘*Not for us only did befall 
The good we conquered ; hear uscall 
Our freedom and cur God for all!” 


- THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: James Russell Lowell 
puts into the mouth of Columbus this solilog iy : * For | 
believe the poets, they are they who utter wisdom from 
the central deep, and listening to the inner flow of things 
speak to the age out of eternity.” In her capacity as a 
poet Mrs. Howe some years ago uttered one of those en- 
during words, and [ shall call upon General Hawley— 
with his permissioa—to read to this company her ** Bat- 
tle-Hyimn of the Republic.” [Loud Applause. 


Here Senator Hawley read with great feeling the fa. 
mous lines : 


BATTLE-HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC, 
MINE eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath 
are stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible swift 
sword ; 
His truth is marching on. 


l have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling 
camps ; 
They have builded him an altar in the evening dews and 
damps ; 
I can read his righteous sentence by the dim and fiaring 
lamps ; 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of steel ; 
‘As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace 
shall deal; 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his 
heel, 
Since God is marching on.”’ 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 


retreat ; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment 
seat; 

Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer him! be jubilant, my 
feet! 


Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me ; 

As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: Every one who returns 
from Chicago tells the same story, that the half has not 
been told of the wonders that have been achieved in the 
White City. The absence of Mr. Elkins, which we all 
deplore,gives me the opportunity at this point to call upon 
Mr. Clarence W. Bowen to tell us How the World’s Fair 
was Started—I understand Chicago guarantees to tell us 
how it will be finished. {Laughter and Applause. | 


HOW THE WORLD'S FAIR WAS STARTED. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 1 am glad to 
speak from the same platform that you do, Mr. Presi- 
dent ; for I recall the time, some thirteen years ago, when 
we organized in Brooklyn the Young Republican Club, 
and elected you as our first President. The result of 
that campaign, so far as you were concerned, was the 
triumphant election of James A. Garfield and Chester 
Alan Arthur, The work that you did then was ably 
followed by men, as Presidents of the Brooklyn Young 
Republican Club, who I am glad to say make their sum- 
mer homes in Woodstock. I refer to William H. Wil- 
liams, who lives on yonder hill, and Horace E. Deming, 
whose summer home is just across the lake. We congrat- 
ulate you on the work you did as Mayor of Brooklyn, 
und we congratulate you on the work you are doing as 
President of Columbia College ; and we trust that your 
life may be spared for as many years as was that of your 
noble and revered father. 

I am asked to say something about the World’s Fair 
and Columbus. Ladies and gentlemen, we have present 
to-day a gentleman who knew Christopher Columbus. 
{Laughter.| refer to Mr. Samuel Foster, of Providerce, 
Rhode Island, who is ninety years of age, and who came 
here especially to be present on this. occasion. There 
wasalsoon the platform this morning the Rev. Henry 
Herrick, of North Woodstock, who is also over ninety 
years of age, and who was associated as a missionary 
years ago with the honored father of Mr, Justice Brewer. 
Mr. Herrick is to-day the oldest living graduate of Yale 
Seminary, having been amember of the College Class of 
1822. Now, if we had two more of a similar age on the 
platform, and their years could be successive instead of 
contemporaneous, we might learn from them all about 
Columbus ; for 400 years is not so long ago. I remember 
speaking to a vitizen of Massachusetts who knew one 
who had conversed with one of the Pilgrim Fathers. A 
few years ago, in company with a daughter of Mrs, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, who sits here on 
the platform, I went down to Old Plymouth and con- 
versed with William G. Seaver, who was ninety-six 
years of age, and was, at that time, the oldest living 
graduate of Harvard College. He told me that as a boy 
he remembered speaking with Theophilus Davis, who 
died in the year 1801 at the age of 103 years, the pecu- 
liarity of Davis's life being that he had lived in three 
centuries, being born in the seventeenth century, living 
entirely through the eighteenth, and dying in the nine- 
teenth ; and Mr. Davis had told him that he remembered 
when he was a little boy speaking to and attending the 
funeral of Peregrine White, who was born on the 
** Mayflower.” 

During a recent visit to Chicago I was asked by the 
Congregational Ministers’ Association to give a talk as 
to how the World’s Fair started. In 1883, remembering 
the Centennial celebration of 1876, and tie various cele- 
brations which were frequently occurring, I felt that 
when the year 1892 arrived we should celebrate the 400th 
anniversary of the discovery of America by Columbus. 
With that end in view I determined to visit Spain and 
ascertain the views of the leading men of that land as 
to how such an event should be celebrated. Armed 
with a letter of introduction from Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
then Secretary of State, I arrived in Madrid in April of 
1883, and was told that the first man I should see after 
calling at our Legation was bis Excellency, Sefior Juan 
F. Riafo, the Minister of Public Instruction and the 
Arts, as he had made a study of the life and character 
of Columbus. 1 called upon him, and he responded 
with pleasure to the request I made of him to answer 
my questions as to where the celebration should take 
place anc how the event should in his opinion be cele- 
brated, He thought that the two places where the cele- 
bration should occur should be either the place of Co- 
lumbus’s birth or the place where he disembarked in the 
New World. The place of Columbus’s birth seemed 
unknown, many villages in Italy claiming the honor; 
and the place of his embarkation seemed also unknown, 
and was notin 1883 determined with historical accuracy. 
Sefior Riafio, therefore, favored the city of Grenada, and 
in the conversation which I had with him he spoke to 
me about as follows: 





“In Santa Fé de la Vega, in Granada, on the seventeenth 
of April, 1492, and in Granada on the thirtieth of the same 
month, the Catholic sovereigns conferred upon Christo- 
pher Columbus the titles of admiral, viceroy, and governor 
of the seas and lands which he might discover; and the 
same Columbus, after receiving these honors and the 


means for undertaking the voyage, left the city of Gra 
nada, Saturday, the twelfth of -May, 1492. I know of no 
other city which has greater claims to be chosen as the 
place where the world shall gather to express its honor for 
the memory of Columbus, In Granada the project which 
resulted in the discovery of America was resolved upon. 
In Granada rest the ashes of the noble monarchs to whom 
the world is under obligations for such extraordioary 
achievements. In Granada stands the palace of the Moor- 
ish kiags, where the mariner took leave of his protectors 
in order to cross the ocean; and upon the walls of this 
wonder of art might be inscribed, with greater signifi- 
cance thau anywhere else, the words Fauto Monta, the 
emblem of the Old World, and Plus Ultra, the promise of 
the New, which the glorious enthusiasm and intrepidity of 
Columbus presented as a royal gift to the sovereigns of 
Spain. Were it necessary to develop more fully the fact 
that Granada offers a situation without equal in Europe, 
and were it needful to recall to mind its monuments, its 
history, its traditions, and whatever it contains of beauty 
and grandeur, I should only refer to those distinguished 
historians, William H. Prescott and Washington Irving, 
whose names are forever licked with the memory of Co 
lumbus and of the City of the Moors. 

“In what way the anniversary should be celebrated isa 
problem, in my opinion, more difficult than that of deter- 
mining the locality. In it are included the different exer- 
cises which are observed in such festivals; and, besides, it 
is necessary to have an idea of all the attending circum- 
stances; of the time and day of the year which should be 
preferred ; of the nations which should be invited, and of 
all the other details which must be included in sucha 
project. 

“Asa part of the program, Iam at present inclined to 
think that anumber of handsome awards should be given 
for special services ; for example, pensions for life should 
be bestowed, without reference to nationality, upon those 
who have distinguished themselves in laborious and diffi- 
cult voyages and discoveries on land or sea, and other 
prizes or medals should be given for scientific and indus- 
trial labors connected with the progress made in geogra- 
phy. These and kindred subjects should be combined with 
the celebration of the anniversary; and if the idea of 
choosing Granada should be accepted, excursions should 
be made to Santa Fé, Cordova, Rabida, Palos, and other 
pointsof Andalusia and the rest of Spain, with which the 
life of Columbus is connected ; and particularly to Seville, 
where you will see in a special library the books pertaining 
to the history and work of Columbus, and where exist au- 
tographs and other important documents upon America 
in the archives of the Indies.” 


THE DUKE OF VERAGUA, 


At Sefior Riafio’s request, and with a letter of intro- 
duction from him, I next called upon the representative 
of the family of Columbus, His Excellency, the Duke of 
Veragua. I was ushered by servants into one apartment 
after another, and had time enough to observe some- 
thing of the style in which the Duke lives. On his im- 
mense ancestral estates the Duke raises hundreds of the 
finest bulls in Spain, many of which are slaughtered each 
year in the famous Bull Rings at Madrid and Seville. 
His bulls are fiercer and cost more than the ordinary 
bulls one sees in the Ring; and when it is announced 
that the Duke of Veragua’s bulls are to fight, even larger 
crowds than usual throng the amphitheaters. In one of 
the rooms was a large painting, representing some bulls 
in the field, with the Duke, on horseback, chasing one of 
them. In other parts of the room were portraits of fa- 
mour matadors who lived years ago. In the reception 
room, near portraits of the Duke’s beautiful wife and 
mother, was the picture of a famous matador who lived 
in the time of Charles IV. The Duke is a fine-looking 
gentleman, of medium hight, and, in 1888, about forty 
years old. The expression of his face, and particularly 
of the mouth, is said very much to resemble the features 
of his renowned ancestor, and the resemblance to the 
original portrait of Columbus at the National Library is 
striking. Being a Grandee, with a dozen or more Span- 
ish titles, the Duke belongs to the hereditary portion of 
the Senate, where he is a constant attendant. Ashe 
also attends personally to the management of his several 
estates, he may be called a hard-working man. When 
I suggested how much he would see of interest to him in 
America, and how much the people would enjoy a visit 
from the only living descendant of Christopher Colum- 
bus, he replied that he had too much work todo at home, 
and that the Spaniards were poor travelers ; they left 
sightseeing to the Anglo-Saxon race. 

In reply to several questions, the Duke said he would 
be very much interested in any celebration that would 
take place in 1892. He thought that not only Spain and 
the nations of America should participate, but also Italy 
—the country which had given birth to Columbus; and 
that England, France and the other nations of Europe, 
which had contributed so largely toward populating the 
New World, should likewise be included. Instead of 
having the celebration at San Salvador, where Columbus. 
first saw land at ten o’clock at night on that famous 
eleventh of October, or even in New York, he thought 
Spain was the most appropriate place; and he favored 
Madrid, as the center of Spain. His idea would be to 
have one celebration, to which all the nations interested 
might contribute, thus making it one of the grandest 
and largest fétes ever held in the world; but he did not 
favor several celebrations, which might be held in differ- 
ent countries at the same time. The Duke explained 
how, in the festivities to be held at Madrid, could be rep- 





resented in procession the historical scenes in the life of 








the discoverer ; but, instead of going into further de- 
tails, he suggested that an audience with the King should 
be obtained. 

EMILIO CASTELAR. 

Meanwhile I could not fail to call upon a gentleman 
who is Fetter known to Americans than any other man 
in Spain, Sefior Don Emilio Castelar. The name of the 
philosopher, scholar, orator and statesman is a house- 
hold word throughout Spain. When reproached a few 
years since, for the failure of the grand idea of his life, a 
republic in Spain, his reply was: ‘‘ I ama Spaniard first ; 
a republican afterward.” Patriotism, then, is a passion 
with Castelar, and whatever affects the welfare and* 
glory of the Peninsula is of absorbing interest to bim. 
When the subject of the four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America was introduced, he said that 
was an idea in which Spaniards were particularly inter- 
ested, and he likewise felt that Portugal, Italy, England, 
France and the countries of America would wish to con- 
tribute to a celebration in 1892. As the United States 
holds friendly relations with all these nations, and as 
whatever steps she might take in this or any other mat- 
ter would have a great weight, he would be glad to see 
our own country take a leading part in an event of such 
vast magnitude as the anniversary of the discovery of 
the New World would be. As he was to address the 
Athenzum, a leading society of Spain, the coming year, 
and had chosen ‘* Columbus” as his subject, he would 
avail himself of that occasion to impress upon the king- 
dom the importance of the anniversary and the necessity 
of celebrating it in as grand and becomipvg a manner as 
possible. : 

When asked what would be his idea regarding the pro- 
gram for the celebration, Castelar without hesitation 
spoke with a rapidity, beauty and eloquence of language 
such as one seldom hears. An outline of the vivid pic- 
ture he drew may be given as follows : 


“Instead of celebrating in any one place, which would 
necessarily be local in character, I would have all the na- 
tions interested so combine as to make this anniversary the 
most memorable and the grandest ever held in the history 
of the world. In Genoa, as the city of Columbus’s birth, 
the initiative should be taken. Spair, Portugal, Italy,- 
France, England and the United States should be properly 
represented. Then let each of these nations send a vessel 
of their own, beautifully equipped and with representa- 
tives officially accredited to the seaport of Palos, in Gra- 
nada, where upon the third of August should occur, after 
suitable ceremonies, the departure of this international 
fleet for the island of San Salvador. As all the nations 
mentioned have contributed so much to America in years 
and centuries gone by, and are now so vitally interested in 
her present welfare, there would be a unity of interest in 
the voyage that would be really remarkable. The fleet 
should stop at the Canary Islands, and, in further imita- 
tion of the course pursued by Christopher Columbus, 
should proceed on its way to San (Salvad r. How memo- 
rable the anniversary of the discovery of land would be and 
how many ways to commemorate it at once occur to mind ! 
I should be glad to see the fleet visit some of the points of 
historical and commercial interest in the Western Hemis- 
phere. At New York the ceremonies, I am sure, would be 
imposing. The concluding ceremoaies should be, | think, 
at Barcelona in our own country, and something like the 
magnificent festivities of the Court of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella should be repeated in memory of the great discoverer, 
for 

“*4 Castilla ya Leon 
Nuevo mundo div Colon.’ 

“The Government of Spain, l am sure,’’ continued Senor 
Castelar, ‘‘ would contribute to its share of the expense ; 
and, to add to the popularity of the festival, | would favor 
public subscription, to which all might contribute. We 
would thus be enabled to provide for the suitable enter- 
tainment of foreign vessels with the representatives of the 
different nations while visiting our own shores, and I be- 
lieve the other nations would each subscribe its share of 
the expense. As a member of the Cortes, I will do all I 
can in this direction. But public sentiment should first 
be aroused by means of the press. When the people 
throughout the different nations are thoroughly awakened 
to the magnitude of the anniveisary, they will seek in 
some way tocarry into effect their ideas regarding che 
celebration. Societies could be formed which might exert 
an important influence. Finally, the Governments them- 
selves would wish to be officially represented, and the 
great event of 1892 would be celebrated with enthusiasm.”’ 

THE KING OF SPAIN, 

Through the courtesy of the Hon. Dwight T. Reed, the 
Chargé d’Affaires of the United States in Spain, who ap- 
plied through the Secretary of State, the Marquis de la 
Vega de Amijo, for private audience, I, May 3d, 1888, 
had a most interesting interview with His Majesty, Al- 
phonso XII. But there isso much red tape required to 
secure an interview with the King that one is convinced 
of the truth of the Spanish proverb : ‘‘Las cosas de Pa- 
lacio van despacio.” In one of the magnificent reception 
rooms of the most beautiful palace in all Europe, the 
King and Queen received Mr. Reed and myself, and, 
after the usual introduction, the King shook hands, bade 
us be seated, and at once began to ask a score or more of 
questions. He wished to know the views of the Duke of 
Veragua, of Castelar, and Riato regarding the anniver- 
sary in 1892, At first he thought that nine years was a 
long time to spend in arranging for the celebration, but 
perhaps not too long considering the importance of the 
anniversary. 

“Tt isan event,” continued His Majesty, “ in which 
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all the world would be interested and in which the lead- 
ing nations might unite. I would do all in my power to 
make it a brilliant festival; but, considering the pre- 
eminent part that Spain took in the discovery of 
America, I claim thatshe should certainly be allowed to 
have the celebration within her own borders. Italy gave 
birth to Columbus, it istrue. Other countries considered 
his ideas only visionaryschemes. But it wasSpain alone 
that furnished the means for carrying into practical 
effect what would otherwise have been only a dream. 
To Spain alone, therefore, belongs the credit of the dis- 
covery. Instead of several celebrations, in different 
countries, I should favor, for the reasons given, one 
grand anniversary ip Spain. Either Madrid, Granada, 
Huelva or Barcelona would be a suitable place—Barce- 
lona, because it is an important commercial town, easy 
of access by sea from Italy and connected so closely 
with an important event in the life of Columbus; 
Granada, because its historical associations are so many; 
but, above all, I would prefer Huelva, a growing and 
important city of which Palos is the harbor, It was 
Huelva which furnished the mast for the vessel in which 
Columbus first sailed. With rich mines on one side of 
the town and a good harbor on the other, Huelva is so 
situated that all the foreign vessels could be accommo- 
dated that came to participate in the celebration. A 
very large and handsome hotel, which iy to. day opened 
for the first time to the public, is perhaps an indication 
of what the enterprise of the citizens of Huelva might 
do.” 

“Should the vessels,” it was asked, *‘ proceed from 
Huelva to San Salvador, in imitation of the course pur- 
sued by Columbus, and as suggested by SeNor Castelar?” 

‘*That would be making a parody of the celebration,” 
answered the Queen, who appeared to take a deep inter- 
est in the conversation, and asked many questions re- 
garding what she thought would be a most interesting 
anniversary. 

‘*No, it would not be a parody,” continued the King, 
‘* except in the sense that all celebrations are parodies. 
The festivity of an anniversary, contrasted with the 
solemnity of the event itself, often looks like a parody. 
but the idea of Sefior Castelar is an excellent one. In 
fact, the more I think of the proposed celebration, the 
more interested in it] am ; and [| will certainly do what 
is possible to make it a decided success.” 

The King talked for half an hour, and showed be- 
yond question that he took a genuine interest in the 
subject. He realized that Spain should take the initia- 
tive. At the proper time the question would be brought 
up, and he hoped the celebration might be made as 
significant as is warranted by the grand achievement of 
Christopher Columbus, 

The result of my visit to Spain was published in the 
United States, and the subject was formally presented 
to the American people. The historian, Benson J. Los- 
sing, thought that the city of New York was the 
proper place for holding the celebration. With him 
concurred, in 1883, Walter Q. Gresham, at that time a 
member of President Arthur's Cabinet; ex-President 
Mark Hopkins, of Williams College: Franklin Carter, 
President of Williains College ; Robert C, Winthrop, of 
Boston; Admiral Porter, of the United States Navy, 
and many other gentlemen of distinction. At Roseland 
?ark, in 1884, with Gen. George B. McClellan as presid- 
ing officer, Gen, James Grant Wilson, President of the 
Genealogical and Biographical Society, and the historian 
Benson J. Lossing spoke, and both took for their subjects 
Christopher Columbus, in view of the four hundredth 
anniversary, in 1892, of the discovery of America by 
Columbus. In 1885 St. Louis, the City of Mexico, the 
Spanish residents of New York and other cities, formally 
expressed a desire to have an exposition, in 1892, in 
their respective cities. In 1886 the citizens of Wash- 
ington also organized with a view of having a World's 
Fair in our National Capital, and the subject was in- 
troduced in Congress by Senator Gorham, in April of 
1886. 

On April 28th, 1886, at a meeting of the American 
Historical Association in Washington, I drew up resolu- 
tions which were offered by Justin Winsor, Librarian of 
Harvard University, calling attention to the anniversary 
in 1892, and suggesting that America should take a lead- 
ing part in such a celebration. A committee was ap- 
pointed to present these resolutions to Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States, and the following gentle- 
men called the next day at the Executive Mansion: 
George Bancroft, Justin Winsor, Senator George F. Hoar, 
George B. Loring, Prof. Herbert B. Adams and myself, 
It was an impressive sight when the venerable Mr. Ban- 
croft brought the subject to the attention of President 
Cleveland, who promised to present the matter to Con- 
gress. 

Meanwhile the idea of celebrating in 1892 was growing 
in Spain, and our Minister to that country, the Hon, J. 
L. M. Curry, was doing all in his power to keep the 
matter before the Spanish Kingdom and sent several let- 
ters to the public press in this country regarding the 
progress of the movement. Coupled with the idea of 
having a world’s fair in Washington was the project of 
celebrating in 1889 the centennial of Washington’s in- 
auguration. Butthe citizens of New York thought the 
only proper place to celebrate Washington’s inaugura- 
tion was the city in which he was inaugurated ; and so 





the citizens of New York organized, and preparations 
were made to make the celebration of April 30th, 1889, 
a national one, These preparations killed the project of 
celebrating also in Washington and seriously interfered 
with congressional action for 1892. The interest not only 
of Congress but of the general public was attracted to 
the New York celebration. 

When that was over New York was likewise anxious 
to celebrate the quadri-centennial of the discovery of 
America. Chicago, too, immediately organized, and the 
tight between Washington, Chicago and New York was 
narrowed down to the cities of Chicago and New York. 
In July of 1889 the subject was first discussed by the 
Chamber of Commerce in New York, and the same after- 
noon a meeting was held in the Governor’s room in the 
City Hall. At a preliminary conference resolutions which 
I drew up were agreed to—namely, that the formation of a 
general committee and the general plan of the celebration 
should be left toa committee of five—two Republicans, 
like General Sherman and Cornelius N. Bliss, and two 
Democrats, like Grover Cleveland and Mayor Grant, of 
New York, and an independent in politics like Alexan- 
der E, Orr, Vice President of the Chamber of Commerce. 
But Tammany Hall would not listen to this proposition, 
and insisted upon leaving the formation of the committee 
solely in the hands of the Mayor, Hugh J.Grant. The result 
was that a political complexion was given to the commit- 
tee, and the plan was distrusted throughout the country. 
The agitation of Chicago, meanwhile, was bearing splen- 
did results, and when the subject was again brought to 
the attention of Congress Chicago was triumphant. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, | rejoice that Chicago did 
succeed in getting the Fair, because I do not believe that 
there ever has been such an exposition as may now be 
seen at the White City by the Lake. During a recent visit 
1 made there | rejoiced that an American citizen could 
learn so much, not only of hisown country, but so much 
of the history of all the countries of the globe. Itis an 
object lesson to all of us, and it proves that what an 
American cannot learn is not worth knowing. 1 cannot 
express to you the pleasure it gives me to speak before a 
Woodstock audience, and I hope that the opportunities 
that are glven to us may always be as glorious and as 
beautiful as has been this day. |Applause. | 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: Senator Hawley has called 
my attention to the singular fact that among all the names 
printed on the official program none is that of a person 
born in the State of Connecticut, Thatsimply illustrates 
in a striking way the modesty of the men and women of 
Connecticut, But if Connecticut has been willing thus 
to stand aside | arasure we should be surprised if Ohio 
was not init. Those of us who are men have been ac- 
customed tosee the men of Ohio take pretty much all 
the offices they wanted, leaving to the rest of us those 
for which they had no particular use. Now, the name 
of Miss Thomas upon this program suggests to me an- 
other danger from the people of Ohio. She is a native of 
Ohio, and, with that easy mastery peculiar to the people 
born in that State, she has established her right to emi- 
nent domain upon the slopes of Olympus, When she 
rises to read to us her poem of ** A Vision of Brave Men,” 
you will have the vision which all her friends value, of a 
woman Whose verses have brought constant pleasure and 
inspiration to many people. | Applause. | 


A VISION OF BRAVE MEN, 





A VISION of brave men. 


Krom eldest time, 

Of alien speech, of every race and clime ! 
Their deeds of valor flow and shine, 
Like wind-blown torches in long Jine. 


A vision of brave men. These were, who marched, 
At great Cambysses’ hest, through deserts parched 
The driving sands make dark the air, 
The drifting sands their couch prepare. 


A vision of bravemen. These were, whose swords 
By gulf and pass repelled the Persian hordes: 

Nor can the hero sleep for thought 

Of deeds Miltiades has wrought. 


A vision of brave men. ‘Toward Palestine 
These strive, pale faces lit as from the shrine : 
The cross goes down before their eyes, 

They sleep,—to wake in Paradise. 


A vision of brave men. The Six who came 

(Round their strong necks the hempen cord of shame), 
And of the conqueror lowly craved 
That their loved city might be saved. 


A vision of brave men. Closed in by craft, 

These drink from Mexique waters death’s dark draught. 
In the still Lake they clash and fall— 
Trist Night receives them one and all! 


A vision of brave men. These follow him 

Whose star has led through lands the snow makes dim ; 
With richer drops the snow has blushed 
Than ever from the grape were crushed ! 





A vision of brave men. These were, whose hands 
Were lifted up to smite off servile bands— 

My country ! these, the latest birth 

Of godlike, warring men on earth ! 


A vision of brave men. The shadowy plain 
Resounds to many a mingled martial strain : 
And deeds of valor flow and shine, 
Like wind-blown torches in a line! 


These were, whose cause the God of Battles crowned 
These were on whom incensed Heaven frowned: 
But all is now by them forgot, 
Save that in fight they faltered not. 


‘There is one language of the brave,” they cry, 

‘We fought! Valor lives on, tho causes die! 
There is one kindred of the brave,— 
Howe'er we fought, twas Lite we gave!” 


II. 
A vision of brave men. They also,—they 
Who fought, yet fought in no ensanguined fray, 
But drew the spirit’s sword, and stood 
Right forth, invincible for good. 


A vision of brive men. Of seer, and sage, 
Of such as lashed the follies of their age, 
Who dared, what others think ; to say, 
And, praised, or praised not, went their way. 


One softly speaks among his weeping friends, 
Drinks the quick hemlock, as the sun descends, 
And darkling Athens sleeps, nor knows 

Her fairest day draws to its close. 


One, Hesper-like, looked from his lonely hight, 
And, all forgetful of the bigot’s might, 
Saw, and proclaimed, the centered sun, 
And earth that in her orbit run 


A vision of brave men. Whose venturous fleet 
An unknown path through chartless ocean beat, 
W hose name resounds,—whose glorious name 
Outlives the passing day’s acclaim. 
They, also,—they who dared not less than he 
That sailed afar upon the Western séa : 
Brave framers of the State, they stand 
With either pen or sword in hand ! 


A vision of brave men. My country’s sires, 
Preserve in us, undimmed, your patriot fires, 
That we from detriment may save, 
The gift of freedom that ye gave. 
A vision of brave men. Or near, or far— 
In council brave—or brave in armed war 

Your deeds of valor flow and shine, 

Like wind-blown torches in long line! 
‘There is one language of the brave,” ye cry, 
“We fought! Vator lives on, tho causes die! 

There is one kindred of the brave, 

Howe'er we fought, twas Life we gave !” 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: At the center of the world’s 
wealth, I suppose, stands the Royal Exchange in the 
heart of the city of London. Upon the front of that 
edifice there is carved a text from Scripture, one of 
those happy selections that delight the heart whenever 
they are seen, Remember, if you please, that it stands 
as the representative of all the wealth of the world, and 
the text is: ‘* The earth 
thereof.” 


is the Lord’s and the fuilness 
Another text, chosen with equal happiness, as 
it seems to me, is found upon the only chapel belonging 
to the Government of the United States—the chapel at 
West Point (there may be another at Annapolis, but that 
I do not know). However, the text inscribed there is: 
‘Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach 
to any people.” That is the doctrine our 
soldiers their traits 
which an independent people must strongly develop if 
they are to remain independent and to grow in all the 
virtues of independence,doubtless, is that of self-control. 
One of the forms in which 


under which 


learn lessons. Now, among the 


men show themselves most 
weak is in the direction of intemperance in alcoholic 
liquors. Among the men who have fought that evil 
most conspicuously and bravely will be found the name 
of Francis Murphy, @ man whom all honor who ‘stand 
up for those who fight for a good cause. | Applause. | 
Men will differ naturally on tac merits of this or that 
remedy for intemperance, but no one who deserves the 
name of a man will withhold his meed of praise from 
any one who does what he can to strengthen the hold of 
temperance upon the minds and the hearts of the peo- 
ple. We have with us to-day the son of Francis Mur- 
phy, and I have great pleasure in introducing to you, 


Mr. T. E. Murphy, who will address us. | Applause. | 


GOSPEL TEMPERANCE REFORM. 





Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: lam grateful 
for the honor of being presented to this magnificent as- 
semblage as the son of my father. 
the best man in the world. 


I believe him to be 
Some of you may say that 
that assertion sounds somewhat egotistical. Perhaps it 
does ; and if there be any odium in connection with it I 
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am willing to bear it; for 1 believe that a young man 
who has a good, kind father should think him just a lit- 
tle better than any other man in the world ; and I believe 
further that a young woman who has a good, kind 
mother should think her a little better than any other 
woman in the world. [Applause.] In other words, I 
believe in the divine command, *t Honor thy father and 
thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.” I thank you, sir, for 
your tribute to my father. 

I am announced to address you this afternoon on the 
subject of Gospel Temperance Reform, and I will preface 
my address by tracing the history of some reforms and 
pointing out the analogy between them and the Gospel 
Temperance Reform. 

There are two great principles in this world, forma- 
tion and reformation. When Goud made this earth he 
formed it, and great and majestic was the formation. 
Since then man has fallen, and a work only little less 
divine has been going on. Reforms are the life of the 
world; and the reformers, tho perhaps not recognized 
in their own day, have since been looked upon as those 
who bave marked out the way humanity should go in 
its progressive course. There was a time when the 
horizon of religious life grew dim, and when the hope, 
and light, and love, and joy of the Christian heart had 
almost faded away, and as one looked out upon the storm 
of infidelity which had arisen he almost doubted the ex- 
istence of a divine Creator ; but as Cowper has so beau- 
tifully said : 

“God works in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps on the sea, 

And rides upon the storm.” 
And, in his own good time, he raised up a man whom 
he anointed and sent forth as an apostle, and his preach- 
ing and his writings shook the German Empire from 
center to circumference, and on the wings of influence 
his power was felt in the sunny fields of France, and 
when it crossed the English Channel and made its ad- 
vent into that grand and ancient country, the people 
realized that the dawn of religious liberty was at hand. 
| Applause. | 

I might allude to the Revolutionary period of Ameri- 
can colonial days, but I will pass on to a more recent 
period when God in his wisdom caused our land to pass 
through severe and disastrous afflictions such as but few 
nations have ever been called upon to endure ; for of all 
wars, a war of sections under the same Government is 
the most disastrous and vindictive. 

But when reform is needed, it must either come by 
peaceful measures or by aresort to more potent means. 

The curse of slavery rested upon us and for years had 
been a source of strife and contention, and it was appar- 
ent that our Government could not much longer retain 
its stability unless the accursed stumbling block which 
stood in the way was forever removed. You will re- 
member that peaceful measures and compromises were 
resorted to but in vain, Finally fierce war, with all its 
sad effects, resulted in striking the shackles from over 
three millions of God’s down trodden children. And 
to day, like the Union Jack, wherever the Stars and 
Stripes wave they are acknowledged as the standard for 
physical, intellectual and religious liberty. And we, as 
lovers of truth, of virtue and of justice thank God for it. 

In pointing out the analogy between these reforms 
which | have briefly alluded to, I would say, in the first 
place, that they were advocated for a long time by a 
minority of the people. This difficulty the Gospel Tem- 
peeance Reform has had to contend with every since its 
inauguration ; and because of this fact a great many 
good and excellent Christian people treat it with indif- 
ference. Tobe consistent they should also treat Christi- 
anity with indifference. For alas, Christianity has been 
and still is represented by only one-tenth of the people 
who inhabit the nations of the earth, But will Christi- 
anity therefore be wrong? Willevery precious promise 
in our own Bible be a delusion? Will every doctrine be 
afable? Willevery truit of the spirit be an apple of 
Sodom and Gomorrah? Willevery act of benevolence 
becomea cruel wrong? Will the sacrifice of Christ be a 
a common fetich? Willthe New Jerusalem be with- 
out foundatien? Wiall_its eternal mansions be with- 
out inhabitants? Will its rivers of pleasure become 
waters of Marah? Will its everlasting throne be without 
its King? Yea, will God himself be a liar, until we 
have at least one more in the ranks of Christianity than 
is numbered in the proud ranks of her foes? Nay, verily. 

“ Truth forever on the scaffold; 
Wrong forever on the throne ; 


Yet that scaffold swavs the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within theshadow, 
Keeping watch above his own.” 
And in the end right shall be victorious. 

The argument is baseless which asserts that a reform 
or a principle which is represented by a few is wrong: 
and to enforce the truth of this assertion let me relate 
an incident concerning a man who signed the pledge, 
and who was imbued with a desire to get others to do 
likewise. In other words, he had the missionary spirit. 
He was a worker; and whenever he met an acquaint- 
ance he would ask him te record his name on a pledge- 
card to abstain ; and in performing this work he came 
in contact with a prominent citizen, to whom he said: 





‘You have always been profuse in your expressions 
of sympathy for the cause of temperance, and we would 
like to have you practically identified with us; and I 
would be glad to have your signature recorded on the 
roll of pledged abstainers.” 

The gentleman said in reply: ‘‘I do not care to iden- 
tify myself with your movement, Temperance is all 
very well in a way ; but the advocates of it are in sucha 
minority that I cannot seriously: consider the proposition 
which you make.” 

‘* Why ?’ said the young man. ‘“ Because the minority 
is wrong?” 

“Certainly,” he replied, ‘This is a country where 
the majority rules, and the minority necessarily is 
wrong.” 

“If that be true,” said the advocate of reform, ‘‘ then 
I would like to ask you how you would like to have been 
in the majority at the time of the Flood?” 

And if you remember the history of those in the olden 
times, they were right, and eventually they triumphed. 
And so with the temperance people; tho we may be in 
the minority, we can derive consolation from the fact 
that the principle we advocate is right, and right shall 
eventually triumph. 

“Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers. 
Kut Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 

And dies amid her worshipers.” 

Again, all these reforms were in the interest of phys- 
ical, intellectual and religious liberty. So is the Gospel 
Temperance Reform. The man who is so unfortunate as 
to fall beneath the power of intoxicating liquor and be- 
come a drunkard, and who goes reeling and staggering 
through the streets has no control over himself, and he, 
therefore, does not enjoy physical liberty. 

The man who is a drunkard has no intellectual free- 
dom. Science declares that alcohol seeks the intellectu- 
al faculties, clogs the brain cells, distorts the reason, 
vitiates the mind, shatters the nerve centers, and he 
who is diseased with inebriety cannot enjoy intellectual 
freedom. 

And as to religion, it is unnecessary to argue that the 
moral and spiritual force and tone of the individual who 
has become the slave of this passion has not been alinost 
irretrievably lost. 

Therefore, if we apply the force of reason to this 
analysis, we find that the Gospel Temperance Reform, 
in its present attitude, is in the interest, directly so, of 
the fundamental principles that underlie not only the 
Government of Great Britain but also of America ; for 
it is the glory of these nations that they preserve phys- 
ical, intellectual and religious liberty to the lowliest of 
their subjects. This being true, then we the people who 
compose the Government, for the Government in a popu- 
lar sense in both these countries is of the people, for the 
people and by the people—they elect the members of Con- 
gress and the Representatives of the House of Com- 
mons, and the legislation of these bodies simply reflects 
the sentiment of their constituency—I say we the peo- 
ple who create the governing power have a duty to per- 
form, Whatis it? That we shall exert our efforts and 
put forth our energies to hasten the dawn of that day 
when the sentiment which now sustains the drink traftic 
shall be replaced by a total abstinence sentiment. 

How shall it best be brought about, is the question that 
naturally suggests iteelf. There are those who claim 
that the reform should be wrought out through the bal- 
lot box. If the strength and the sustaining force of the 
traflic were in the ballot box, there would be a possibility 
of dethroning it in that way. But, unfortunately, the 
root of the evil is not there, nor is it in the open saloon, 
nor is it to be found in the distillery ; but it is grounded, 
and, I regret to say, it flourishes in the passions, the ap- 
petites and the customs of the people, who are the gov- 
erning power. 

Public sentiment is the basis of law, and public senti- 
ment is simply individual sentiment taken in the aggre- 
gate. A spring cannot rise bigher than its source. And 
prohibition, to be successful, must be the outgrowth of a 
sentiment which is bused upon the self-sacrifice involved 
in total abstinence, enforced in the individual life of the 
nation. This involves agitation, education and regencr- 
ation. ‘lo educate the public mind and to awaken the 
public conscience is equivalent to enacting laws upon the 
subject, because out of the mind and heart of the people 
the laws of the land are made. The people need to real- 
ize their responsibility as individuals ; and we should lay 
down a principle that, while men are licensed to sell 
liquor, none have a license to take the cunning from the 
hand of any man, the genius from his brain, or the hap- 
piness from his home, If these are laid upon the altar of 
Bacchus, it is by the consent of the possessor of them. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the power of ex- 
ample. [Applause.| Especially is this true of young 
men and young women. It is an easy matter for a 
young man to fall; but it requires almost superhuman 
effort to rise again. Our aim should be to make the 
drinking customs of society unpopular. One needs to 
possess the manliness and the heroism that will not bow 
to Baal. The prerogative of all is to be free and untram- 
meled ; and the young man who hopes toachieve success, 
who desires to write his name high on the roll of honor, 
who hopes to be a blessing to his father and to his moth- 
er, an honor to his country, and a servant of his God, 





should not allow himself to become contaminated even 
in the slightest shadow of a shade of a degree with the 
convivial habits of the age. 

I wish 1 might be able to impress upon you young 
ladies the almost magical power for good which you 
possess in behalf of this principle. Wilberforce said, 
upon one occasion: ‘‘Give me the mothers and the 
daughters of the United Kingdom of Great Britain to 
work as a unit, and I will free the slaves.” And the 
young ladies went up and down through the various 
cities with a petition to which they received the signa- 
tures of 600,000 citizens, asking the Commons to appro- 
priate twenty millions of money to ransom the oppressed 
on the Island of Jamaica. And on the night that Wil- 
berforce stood up to make his final appeal in behalf of 
the measure, his eyes rested upon that petition, and his 
tongue grew more eloquent than it had ever been he 
fore, and he was able to seize the lazy conscience of that 
Parliament and drag it up to the throne of eternal jus- 
tice. The bill was passed, and 700,000 slaves on the 
Island of Jamaica were freed, and sung ‘*Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.” [Cheers.} 

Give to the cause of Gospel Temperance Reform the 
young ladies of the country to work as a unit in their 
gracious, persuasive way in behalf of the principle of 
total abstinence, and in a few years the young men will 
be so impressed with the virtue of sobriety, that the 
practice of tippling in their lives will disappear. 

So many young ladies look upon the social custom of 
drinking wine as a trivial matter. But when we consider 
it seriously, and ask ourselves the question, ‘* Who were 
the drunkards of to-day twenty or thirty years ago?” the 
answer comes sure and swift, ‘‘ They were the young 
men of those times.” Again let us ask, ‘‘ Who were the 
wives of the drunkards of to-day twenty or thirty years 
ago?’ and we hear the answer, ‘*‘ They were the young 
girls of those times.” Where are the drunkards thirty 
years hence to come from? They will be recruited from 
the ranks of the young men who are growing up to-day. 
Where will the wives of the drunkards of thirty years 
hence come from? It goes without saying that they will 
come from the ranks of the young ladies who are grow- 
ing up to-day. 

Hence we see that the domestic happiness of myriads 
depends, largely upon the success of the principle which 
we are considering at this time. {[ do not wish to make 
a gospel out of temperance only. I recognize that there 
are other evils. I not only believe in total abstinence, but 
I believe in the rugged royal manliness which is the out- 
growth of assiduous application to cultivate all the 
Christian virtues. 

There is a point upon which I wish briefly now to 
touch. It is this: Why do many young men wend their 
way to the various churches along about the time the 
benediction is pronounced? Is it because they desire to 
shake hands with the pastor? I wish it might be so. 
But observation leads me to say that they find it con- 
venient to come at that time so that they may meet 
their lady friends and walk home with them. [Laughter. | 
Now, I believe that every young lady has it in ber power 
to exert an influence which will result in the young men 
coming to the service; and if they are not able to do 
this, if the society of the young ladies is not desired to 
the extent that the service becomes interesting, 1 belicve 
the young woman owe it to themselves, to the sacredness 
of their womanhood, to say to them that they cannot 
meet them at the door of the church. 

I have already trespassed upon your time, and in clos- 
ing T would say as a representative of Gospel Temper- 
ance that [ amoptimistic. The signs of the times point 
to success. The trend of thought, the trend of sentiment 
in the professions, in the marts of trade, in the world of 
commerce and statesmanship, is in line with this prin- 
ciple. 

Let us teach the possibilities which lie before true 
manhood and true womanhood. 

There is an example in American history which should 
be an inspiration to us all. It concerns a young man 
who was born in obscurity, who was rocked in the 
cradle of poverty. It is said of him that he never 
had a pair of shoes until he was six years of age. 
His father died when he was so young he did not re- 
member him. He had a godly mother, and from her 
he imbibed a sweetness and strength of character 
which caused him to become pre-eminent among his 
fellows. While yet a lad he realized the struggle that 
his mother had to keep the family together, and he 
said, “I will seek for work so that I may be a help 
to her”; and he left his home and secured a position 
to drive a mule on the towpath. As he walked along 
and looked upon the handiwork of God as it was 
spread out in nature before him, his young heart was 
stirred and visions of future usefulness dawned upwo i 
him. He longed for education, and, spurred by a pluck 
and energy that laughed at difficulties and overcame 
obstacles, he went to the president of a college and 
said: *‘ If you will let me come here to study, I will work 
to pay for my tuition.” The president asked him what 
he thought he could do, and he said he would run 
errands, do chores, and feed the stoves. He was ad- 
mitted. It was not long until he stood at the head of 
his class, and in time graduated with the highest honors. 

When the War broke out he entered the army, and 
distinguished himself for bravery upon the battlefield, 
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Abraham Lincoln asked him to resign his commission so 
that he might run for Congress, which he did, and was 
triumphantly elected; ard he stood in the House of 
Representatives like a pillar in the Temple of Justice. 
He met every argument that was advanced by the oppo- 
sition, and took them up seriatim and exposed their 
sophistry. He was instrumental in bringing about the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States ; from the Lower House he was 
sent to the Senate; and at a convention which was held 
in the city of Chicago to nominate a man to fill the 
grandest office within the gift of a free people, his name 
came before the convention, and he received the nomina- 
tion. When election day came the voters ratified the 
nomination at the polls, and he became the President- 
elect of the United States. 

As the day for his inauguration approached, he turned 
to his mother in his home and said, ‘‘I wish you to go 
to Washington with me”; and she replied, ** I would be 
out of place among the grand folks of the Capitel of the 
nation. 1 will remain at home and pray for you”; but 
he replied, ‘* Mother, I will not go without you”; and 
they went to Washington together. The supreme mo 
ment arrived, The time had come for the ceremony ; 
and, as he left his quarters in the Riggs House, his 
mother was leaning on his arm. They entered the car- 
riage together and were driven to the Capitol, where one 
hundred thousand people were waiting to receive him. 
On the raised platform, which had been built for the 
vccasion, the Ministers Plenipotentiary of foreign na- 
tions, with the Justices of the Supreme Court in their 
robes of oftice, were seated, and the chair of honor 
awaited him. As he approached it was noticed that he 
resigned it in favor of his mother. It was under these 
circumstances that he took the oath to obey the Consti- 
tution, delivered his Inaugural Address, outlined his 
policy ; and when he had finished, be it said to the ever- 
lasting credit of American manhood, he turned about 
and, taking his mother in his arms, kissed her ; and from 
that moment until this, every lover of mother has found 
a home in his heart for James A. Garfield. [ Applause. | 

Thus it is that in fulfilling the Divine command, 
** Honor thy father and thy mother,” honors come to us. 
Garfield was the embodiment of a life that was rounded 
out by the teachings of the Messiah. Let us emulate his 
example ; and in the language of the poet | would say : 

* Let us live for those who love us, 
For the friends who know us true 
For the Heaven that smiles above us, 
And awaits our spirit too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance ; 
For the wrongs that need resistance: 
For the future in the distance, 


_ And the good that we may do.” 
| Applause. | 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: If I ever have the 
opportunity of introducing Mr. Francis Murphy to an 
audience I shall introduce him as the father of his son. 
| Laughter and applause. | 

Before asking you all to join in the doxology I want 
to say, on your behalf I feel sure, as well as on behalf of 
those who are Mr. Bowen's guests, how greatly we have 
appreciated the privileges which he has made it possible 
for us to enjoy this day. I heard some one say that 
unique as the Chicago Exposition was, superbly success- 
ful as those buildings were, there was nothing in that 
celebration more remarkable than this Fourth of July 
celebration which Mr. Bowen has afforded year after 
year to the citizens of this town and to his guests, I 
want to assure him how deeply we appreciate it, and I 
beg all those who are in favor of thanking Mr. Bowen to 
please signify it by saying Ay. [Applause and cries of 
Ay! 

After a hearty vote of thanks to the speakers the dox- 
ology was then sung, and the benediction pronounced by 
Dr. MacArthur, ana the meeting dispersed. 


GLEANINGS. 


Dorks some one else want to provide an equal or a 
yreater celebration ? Here are a few notes how it was 
done, 


....l’o rear a good man first choose a good grandfather 
und grandmother. To have a good celebration acquire the 
experience of a dozen before it. 


....The work of preparation for this celebration began 
just as soon as the last one was concluded, It was not left 
to the last few weeks, The Park was made more beau- 
tiful, the buildings repaired and painted, and shrubs and 
trees planted. 


.... But first get @ park. Roseland Park contains seventy 
acres. Where one enters from the road it is an open field, 
with young trees set along the driveway. The portion 
nearer the lake is an old forest of oaks, maples and wal- 
puts, rising up on the hill and approaching the water, The 
swampy border of the lake has all been filled up six or 
eight feet, and laid out with walks and flower beds, with a 
stone wall nearly a mile long, making a bank to the lake. 
There are a boat house, stable for a hundred horses, super- 
intendent’s cottage, bungalow, bath house, water tower, 
fountains, hitching grounds for a thousand teams, and, 
chief of all, the grand stand in the grove in the recess of 
the hills, with plenty of seats in front. All about are 
trees, shrubs and flower beds lining the walks. 


.... The greatest anxiety is to get the speakers. That is 
done by engagements made during the winter and early 
m 





spring. Always a number of the chief representatives of our 
National Government are invited and secured. Three Presi- 
dents have taken part, and numerous Cabinet officers, 
Judges, Senators and Representatives. Always some who 
accept are obliged to withdraw, owing to sickness or ab- 
sence from the country, not to speak of those whose health 
or other eugagements forbid them to accept invitations. 


....On the day before the Fourth a special car left the 
Grand Central Depot, in New York, at noon, with the 
speakers and guests bound for Woodstock. Among the 
speakers and guests who took the train in New York we 
may mention Justice David J. Brewer, Dr. R. S. Mac- 
Arthur end Mrs, MacArthur, Mr. Join S, Salisbury and 
wife, Mrs, George C. Holt, Mr. Henry E. Bowen, Mr. Clar- 
ence W. Bowen, Miss Ethel Moore, and a number of other 
young people and members of the families connected with 
Roseland. At New Haven Senator Hawley and Mrs. Haw- 
ley joined the party—Mrs. Hawley had never before been 
at Woodstock. At Hartford Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Murphy, 
and at Pomfret Maurice Thompson appeared, the latter 
having spent a day or two there visiting Austin G. Fox, 
Esq., of New York, after his brilliant appearance as poet 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, of Harvard College. 
Ata quarter before six Putnam was reached, and all the 
visiting party left the car. About the same time Mrs, 
Julia Ward Howe reached Putnam, with her daughter, 
Mrs. Elliott, coming from Newport, R. 1; President Low 
and Mrs. Low were a few minutes later, coming from 
Wolfboro, N. H.; and Miss Edith M. Thomas, with Dr. 
Klliott, of New York, came by yet another route from New 
London. 


PEE \ few minutes before six the party left Putnam in 
five carriages and an omnibus, twenty-five speakers and 
invited guests ; and after a delightful drive they reached 
old Woodstock Hill, and were distributed at Roseland and 
Plaine Hall, the residences of Mr. Henry C. Bowen and his 
family. As soon as their guests could finish dinner at Rose- 
land there was a reception in the parlors lasting from nine 
o’clock to eleven, to which six hundred invitations had 
been sent; and Mr, and Mrs. Bowen and the speakers of the 
morrow with their wives received the citizens of the coun 
try about. It would have seemed from the numbers pres- 
ent as if every invitation hed been accepted, and some 
hands were tired, we fear, with much shaking. Mean- 
while the grounds of Roseland and the public common 
opposite were illuminated with Chinese lanterns and dec- 
orated with flags. Among the ladies who received with 
Mr. and Mrs. Bowen and their distinguished guests, were 
Miss Dreier, Miss Edizabeth Packard and Miss Moore, all 
of Brooklyn. The ushers were Mr. Kdmund Cottle, of 
BulYalo; Mr. Jonathan Bulkley, of Brooklyn; Messrs. Lin- 
coln and Eldredge, of Boston; Mr, George McClellan and 
Mr. Wells Partridge, of Woodstock ; and the Messrs. Holt 
of Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y. 


....The exercises of the day are reported in full. The 
noon recess was spent by the guests at lunch.on on the 
piazza of the boathouse overlooking the lake, and in walk- 
ing about the grounds. Following the afternoon exercises 
was an exhibition of day fireworks, for the special benefit 
of the children of all ages, as President Low smilingly an- 
nounced, Not the least enjoyable part of the exercises 
were the fireworks in the evening. Crowds came to see 
them who did not listen to the addresses in the morn 
ing or afternoon. The grounds were brilliantly illumi- 
nated with lanterns and colored lights; and the fireworks 
that were sent off from the different boats on the lake, so 
as to produce beautiful water effects, as well as the fire- 
works that were given on shore, won the hearty applause 
of the crowds. The orchestral music continued, too, through 
the entire evening. 


.... Tbe people of Woodstock were surprised to see so 
young a man in the presiding officer as President Seth 
Low, of Columbia College. He presided with dignity 
and what he said was worth listening to. His name is 
well known in Connecticut. As Mayor of Brooklyn 
he is well known throughout the United States; 
but he became prominent as the first President of the 
Brooklyn Young Republican Club, an organization that 
has done effective work in many political campaigns. It 
so happens that besides Mr. Low, the first President of the 
Brooklyn Young Republican Club, there were also present, 
at the Fourth of July celebration, two ex-presidents of 
the same—Horace K. Deming and William H. Williams, 
both of whom have their summer homes in Woodstock. 


.... President Low said that history recalls no such tri 
umphs for the Colonial period of our history as the tele- 
graph, the telephone and the sewing machine, He is 
right. The three greatest American iuventions of the last 
century were Franklin’s lightning rod, a machine for mak- 
ing nails, and an orrery. 


.... The absence of Congressman Charles A. Russell was 
much regretted, as he is thoroughly respected by the peo- 
ple of Woodstock and of the other towns in Windham 
County which compose part of his district. His fight 
against David A. Wells, who ran against him for Con- 
gress and was beaten by Russell four years ago, is well 
remembered. Illness in his family prevented his being 
present. 

....Jdustice Brewer reminds one of the Field family. 
Tho a heavier man, and younger, he has much resemblance 
to his uncle, Henry M. Field, D.D. His presence recalled 
that of Justice Stanley Matthews, who was present in 1878 
at Roseland Park. One man at Roseland Park on the 
Fourth said that Justice Brewer’s delivery and manner, as 
well as his speech, reminded him of Daniel Webster and 
the orators of the old school. 


...Justice Brewer told a story, not on the platform, of 
one of his Fourths of July at the Kansas Penitentiary. 
The warden had invited another speaker, aclergyman who 
had a coddling way with convicts, believing them to be 








rather the victims of Society. He told them that they 
were no worse than other people, but that they had only 
been so unlucky as to be found out, and that Society must 
punish some to protect others who may be just as bad; 
that they were no worse than the preacher, or doctor, or 
merchant, or lawyer, or judge on the bench. The only 
other speaker being Judge Brewer, then of the Kansas 
Supreme Court, the convicts caught the joke, if the min- 
ister did not, and cheered enthusiastially, and had the 
laugh on the Judge. 


.... The appearance of Julia Ward Howe on the platform, 
when she arose tu read her poem, was a signal for much 
applause. There stood a woman who for more than a gen- 
eration has been prominent as a leader in movements 
affecting the welfare of women. At the conclusion of het 
poem occurred the most affecting incident of the day. 
Senator Hawley arose and read her historic poem, “ The 
Battle-Hymn of the Republic.”’ He was much affected in 
reading this poem,and certainly many of his hearers were, 


...- Mr. Murphy’s address, which we are sorry to say has 
proved too much for our reporter, probably interested the 
people more than any other, {[t was dramatic and full of 
stories. One was reminded of the address that John B. 
Gough gave at Roseland Park in 1883. Mr. Murphy bas a 
way of beginning one story, and then switching off on a 
second or third, but he always picks up the dropped 
thread and finishes what he began. He is a young man, 
the pupil of his father, Francis Murphy, and he cares not 
half so much for prohibition by law as for prohibition by 
individual self-restraint. He has done a great work in 
Connecticut the past year. 


...-At the close of the morning exercises several mem- 
bers of the Grand Army crowded up to the grand stand to 
greet their comrade, General Hawley. General Hawley 
always receives a warm reception in Woodstock. He was 
present in 1870 when General Grant visited Woodstock on 
the Fourth of July. On that occasion the Chinese ques 
tion was beginning to be prominent, and Gen. B. F. 
Butler, of Massachusetts, made a speech denouncing the 
Chinese and saying they should be excluded from the 
United States. If no reply had been made to that speech 
it would possibly have committed Grant to opinions ex 
pressed by General Butler. But General Hawley immedi 
ately arose to reply, and spoke heartily in favor of the ad 
mission of the Chinese, closing with the words: 

“With the American flag over my head and the New Testa- 
ment in my hand I say, Let them come.” 


...-There was a larger number present than at any other 
celebration at Roseland Park, except in those years when 
Presidents Grant, Hayes and Harrison were present. 
About eight hundred teams, from single carriages to om 
nibuses, entered the grounds. The speakers agreed that 
they never had witnessed a more beautiful sight or spoken 
to a more appreciative audience, 


.... It was a beautiful sight to see throngs of children, 
who were in the swings or playing on the lawn or were 
taken out by older ones in the boats for a row, or who en- 
joyed themselves in many other ways. Many farmers 
drove not only from Woodstock and the towns adjoining, 
like Pomfret, Putnam, Thompson, Dudley, Southbridge 
and Kastford, but from towns in Rhode Island, Massachu 
setts and Connecticut, fifteen and twenty miles away. 
One farmer said he had started at four o’clock in the 
mornivg so he could reach Roseland Park at tea o'clock, 
and between three and four o’clock in the afternoon many 
carriages and other vehicles left the grounds, so that the 
occupants might reach their distant homes before dark, 





sine Arts. 
ART IN THE CHICAGO FAIR. 


BY SOPHIA A. 





WALKER, 


THe Fine Arts are so happily combined with all that 
greets the eye, that the Palace of Art seems the home of 
some genius of the place whose ordering hand is everv 
where. Of the harmonious beauty of buildings planned 
with the graceful concurresce of the finest architects of 
the country, and their setting evolved from wind-swept 
domes by the genius of Mr. Olmstead, the half has not been 
told. The whole effect of buildings, columns, fountains, 
statues, from the Administration Building, with its lofty 
dome second only to Saint Peters, at the west end of the 
central court and basin, to the stately peristyle and arch 
crowned by the quadriga lying along the lake, is beautiful 
to a degree the world has not known before, and which 
memory alone will make eternal. 

Imagine this group of white palaces,more extended, more / 
beautiful, more coherent than were ever seen before, illu- 
mined by outlinivg lights, the great basin, the golden 
statue of the *‘ Republic”’ at its foot, McMonnies fountain 
at its head, lined with lights reflected directly in the still 
water, fireworks from the peristyle carrying light and 
color into the still heavens to be reflected again in the still 
basin, and you feel that fairyland and Turner’s classic 
dreams are made real upon the earth. 

The Fisheries Builuing away to the north and the For- 
esty Building to the south are sufficiently removed to ad 
mit of independence in form and color. So the former is 
not treated in the classical way of the central group, but 
crabs and starfish aud lobsters and monster fishes diaper 
the columns and lend themselves charmingly to capital 
and balustrade. The Transportation Building, with fine 
strong lines and appropriately heavy walls, is somewhat 
thrown out of harmony with the White City by its scheme 
of decoration in reds. 

But the Art Building isa gem. Of severely classic style, 
modeled on the Erectheum at Athens, its low modeled 
dome is just what the Greeks would have used had they 
used domes in their day. Reflected in the water with gay 
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gonfolas clustered about its porch, it is as beautiful as a 
building can be ; and it is to be hoped that Chicago will be 
able to clothe its fireproof walls with something more 
permanent than staff in the few years during which that 
material will endure. 

The thousands of pennants in use on fair and gala 
days, as for the welcome of the Infanta Eulalia, add 
sufficient color notes to the white buildings, and within, 
the long naves of the buildings, too prominently struc- 
tural, with their heavy iron girders, are humanized by 
their long, bright lines dropping down and uniting the 
roof in color with the raised exhibits below. Here Mr. 
Millet’s genius has busied itself to find varying symbols 
for many buildings or industries, and at last a State em- 
blem for New York will be ready for use this week, on 
pennant or bauner or personal badge, as need may be. It 
cousists of the arms of New York surrounded by a laurel 
wreath, within it thirteen stars, without, the Roman in- 
He is doing excellent work, aud bis name 
will stand with those who aid Mr, Burnham to make the 


signia of power. 


Fair a distinct artistic success. 

fit should prove financially unsuccessful, will the edu- 
cation in beauty of all the thousands of people who come 
to the Fair count for nothing ” 

Such were certain meditations when « woman beside 
me stopped to buy a little book of lithographs of the 
buildings for ten cents, She explained with enthusiasm 
to her husband that she wanted to paste them on a table 
and varnish it “like the one we saw in the Colorado 
Building.” Verily the blind choose the blind as leaders ! 

But not all the State buildings are ‘‘igues fatui” in 
art matters. The New York Building, for instance, is 
beautiful externally and restful within. Fountains gush 
from mosaic niches by Herter, and one passes tapestries 
lent by Sloane hung upon the balustrades as he goes up- 
stairs to enjoy the ceiling by Millet representing the Arts 
led forward by Literature to be crowned by Fame. 

Mural decoration and seulpture have found their place 
as aids to the architect's scheme of effect as conceived from 
the beginning in many of the great buildings; and our 
best artists and sculptors have had an opportunity to test 
on a large scale their knowledge gained in foreign schools. 

Mural decoration is not picture painting, for the wall 
must be preserved in stability. No perspective effects 
which interfere with the appearance of a flat surface are 
admissible, and the color scheme must correspond with 
the surroundings. Mr. Gari Melchers, Mr. McEwen, Mr. 
Millet and Mr. Dodge, whom America called home to dec- 
orate her palaces, had won almost all the honors as paint- 
ers the art world had to bestow; but it was yet to be seen 
whether they could treat large wall spaces successfully. 
The success of these gentlemen here assures the future of 
mural decoration throughout the country. 

The Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building has its 
eight angle tympana in the intersecting arcades, and its 
eight domes marking the side entrances covered with 
mural paintings; and the effect 
wish that 


is such as to make one 
more were employed in other buildings. Mr. 
Millet’s tympana represent ‘* Weaving” and the * Return 
of Ulysses ’ from the Odyssey: Mr. Gari Melcher’s ° The 
Triumph of War” and the “Arts of Peace”; Mr, 
Mckiwen’s ** The Textiles’? and “ Manufacture of Weap- 
ons,” and Mr, Harle’s** Glass Blowing and Pottery.” They 
are all more flatly treated than the last. which, however, 
Of the 
Simmons, Reid, Cox, Beckwith, Shir 
law, Weir, Reinhart and Blashfield, those by Mr. Blash- 
field and Mr. Reid are most architecturally treated and 
pleasing in color. 


like the others, are most interesting compositions, 
domes, by Messrs 


It is not enough to thrustasingle figure 
into each of the four spaces formed by the junction of 
dome and pier, leaving them unconnected and bare, as Mr, 
Simmons has done with his male figures symbolic of 
‘* Wood Forging,’ 
** Mechanical Appliances,” 

Mr. Dodze’s painting about the eye of the dome in the 
Administration Building represents ** The Glorification of 
the Artsand Sciences.’’ Apollo enthroned crowns victors 
in war and leaders in the arts of peace. The procession of 
figures about the dome representing music, poetry, the 
arts, sciences and industries, are accompanied by four 
winged horses drawing a model of the Partnenon, and 
anyelic figures uuveil the amphitheater of Olympus, 

Under the arcades of the Agricultural and Mechanics 

Suildings are certain decorations suggestive of Pompeian 


Carving,” “ “Stone Cutting’? and 


wall treatment, but not so conspicuously successful as in 
the Administration and Liberal Arts Buildings. 
buildings the mural decor tions are good, 


In other 
Those by Miss 
Kellogg and Mrs, Means, in the !1 inois Building, a part of 
the frieze about the reception room, are fine: and in the 
Woman’s Building, itself classical and scholarly, if not 
brilliant in architecture, the tympanum by Mrs. MacMon- 
fies, wife of the sculptor of the fountain in the great ba- 
sin, and side panels by Mrs. Rosina Emmett Sherwood and 
Miss Emmett, and Miss Fairchild, of Boston, are decora- 
tive in scheme of color, light enough to harmonize with 
the wall against which they are placed, and well drawn. 
Miss Cassatt, who painted the other tympanum, and Mrs, 
A. B. Sewell are perhaps more able artists; but their work 
is pictorial, does not harmonize with the building, and so 
fails as decoration. Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, whose work 
was much heralded from England, shows merit neither as 
a draughtsman, piuinter or decorator in the eastern en- 
trance hall of the same building. 

Sculpture, under the able guidance of Mr. St. Gaudens, 
even when the groups are not interesting upon near ac 
quaintance, adds greatly to the effect of the buildings and 
peristyles. Tne golden Statue of the Republic, by Mr. 
French, is dignified and worthy from every point of view. 
Its hight, sixty-five feet, makes it count in the lake ap- 
proach, seen through the peristyle, classical in style, like 
the buildings. The expression of the head is especially 
noble and pleasing. 

The Columbia Fountain, by Mr. McMonnies, standing at 
the end, near the Administration Building, of the Grand 
Basin, is not strikingly original ; but, better than that, it 





is scholarly and fitted to its place. Columbia, guided by 
Time and heralded by Fame, high enthroned upon her tri- 
umphal barge, rowed by eight standing figures, is preceded 
by cight sea-horses, whose riders represent modern com- 
merce. The size may be judged from the diameter of tbe 
basin, 150 feet. It is flanked by columns fifty feet high, 
supporting eagles. 

Such is the barest suggestion of the artistic effects in 
architecture, sculpture and painting of the Columbian 
Fair—an attempt to put in inadequate words what has en- 
ygayved the heart and mind of our most able men in these 
various lines since the inception of the Exposition. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Sanitary. 


THERE exists a large company of women who, with the 
best intentions for the care of their houses and their chil- 
dren, still commit one heinous, hygienic sin by what may 
not be inaptly called “ furniture worship,” and so careful 
are they of carpets, sofa-coverings and curtains that some 
rooms in their houses are maiotained io a cellar-like dark- 
ness except for short intervals when they are thrown open 
for “company.” If one thing is more certain than another, 
it isthe fact that all sorts of microscopic growths love the 
darkness. One has only to search a dark spot in the for- 
est to find myriads of them, and dark, sunless clusets 
and corners come a close second, with molds, and if we ex- 
amine carefully, a dust filled with ‘spores. The army 
of scientists who are studying the nature and habits of 
the microbes inimical to health and life have lately been 
making extensive experiments on the effect of exposing 
them to the action of light, and with one accord they tell 
us that the creatures were principally killed outright, 
but the residue had their vitality so interfered with that 
they could not and did not develop normally if at all. Sun- 
shine is a very cheap article, has no offensive odor like 
sulphur, and can be easily applied ; and what matters it if 
the carpet does fade a few shades, if the room can be wholly 
sweet and wholesome. ‘There are some parlors, especially 
in country houses, haunted by an abiding musty odor; 
they never had a thorough bathing in sunlight. 


....When we think of the expulsion of the Jews from 
Russia, andread Mr Kennan’s indictments as to the treat- 
ment of prisoners, we are apt to say to ourselves “ cruel 
Russia’; but there is a society in that country, under the 
direct patronage of the Czarina, whose object is to amelio- 
rate the condition of the blind, and this year they have 
attacked their problem by a new avenue of approach, 
showing that even in Russia preventive measures are gain- 
ing a foothold. They have arranged to the remotest ex- 
tent of their funds to send “flying columns”’ of young 
ophthalmic surgeons to localities far from skilled aid, and 
they will not only treat blindness which admits of help, 
but they will treat those eye troubles which, if neglected, 
end in loss of sight; and naturally they will leave behind 
them enlightenment enough to prevent some of the fatal 
errors committed in ignorance, 


... The English language is called one of the most difli- 
cult of acquirement by foreiguers ; but it would seem that 
the German was especially invented to try the printer's 
patience. There isa druggist’s prescription something like 
collodion, to be used to prevent scarring after certain 
operation®s but in Germany they call it Kazbolquecksil- 
berguttaperch pflastermul.—thirty-pine letters. Still we 
for once outdothem with the chemical name for the drug 
hypnol — manotrichloracctyledimethylphenylpyrazalon— 
forty-two letters, not one of which must be skipped if we 
would convey a clear idea of the substance described, 


School and College. 


THE first class of Evelyn College that has received 
the baccalaureate degree, the class of °93, has established 
among the under-graduates and other friends of the insti- 
tution a Scholarship Association for aiding students una- 
ble to meet the college expenses. The close of the year 
finds the Association fully organized, and a fund raised 
the interest of which will be of material assistance to one 
young woman in whom the class are interested who hopes 
to enter the class of ‘97. The Association will continue its 
work until a number of free scholarships shall be ob- 
tained. Also, measures have been taken to secure an en- 
dowment of $100,000, one-tenth of which has been promised 
upon condition that the rest be raised. The college is 
sorely in need of enlarged accommodations—a larger dor 
mitory for its resident students, more class rooms, and 
especially achapel. The high standard of college attain- 
ments has been fully sustained throughout the year. With 
the exception of Social Science and Christian Evidences, 
in charge of the President, all the departments of the Jun- 
ior and Senior years have been taught exclusively by the 
professors of Princeton College, and the lower classes by 
the Princeton instructors, as in Princeton College. 


....At the late meeting of the Board of Trust of Van- 
derbilt University (Nashville, Penn.,) Prof. James H. 
Kirkland was elected Chancellor to succeed Dr. L. C. Gar- 
land, who resigned two years ago. The new Chancellor is 
a native of South Carolina, having been born at Spartan 
burg in 1859. He was graduated from Wofford College in 
his native town in 1877, and spent the six years following 
his graduation as tutor and Assistant Professor in Greek. 
In 1885 he received the degree of Ph.D. from Leipzig, and 
was elected Professor of Latin in Vanderbilt University, 
which chair he has held since. 


....The largest class ever graduated from an American 
college or-university, was sent out from the University of 
Michigan this year. It numbered 731, thirty-two larger than 
the class of’92. The passage of the one-sixth mill tax bill by 
the Legislature and the cutting off of special appropria- 
tions, has not appreciably increased the funds of the insti- 





tution, and the greatest economy in expenditures is still 
necessary. The rule providing for the raising of salaries 
according to length of service has been suspended, and 
hereafter specific action by the Board will be required be- 
fore salaries will be raised. A number of resignations of 
the university’s best professors is threatened because of 
the dissatisfaction over the salaries. 


....At the nineteenth annual commencement of Penn 
College, Oskaloosa, Ia., nine students were graduated, a 
smaller number than usual. President Seerley, of Iowa 
State Normal School, delivered the baccalaureate address. 
The enrollment for the year was 289. The class next year 
will number above twenty. Of the 108 graduates the past 
twelve years twelve are ministers. President Rosen- 
berger announced at commencement that over half the 
money for a fine ladies’ hall had been subscribed. 


....Dr. Henry W. Williams, for many years professor of 
ophthalmology in the Medical Department of Harvard 
University, and who resigned two years ago, hes promised 


the medical faculty $25,000 for the endowment of a full 
professorship of ophthalmology. 








Charities. 


Mrs. GEORGE W. CARPENTER, of Philadelphia, has pre- 
sented to the Academy of Natural Sciences, of that city, 
the fine collection of birds, minerals and fossils which was 
the life work of her husband. He died many years ago, 
and the collection has until now been preserved in a build- 
ing erected for that purpose on Mrs. Carpentet’s estate, in 
Germantown. Among the rarities of the collection is said 
to be aspecimen of the Labrador duck, which has become 
extinct since 1850. Mrs. Carpenter, a few years ago, pre- 
sented to the city her late husband’s magnificent collection 
of greenhouse plants, valued at $10,000, and these are to be 
placed in Fairmount Park, in a building to be erected ex 
pressly for them. 


....Mr. William Steinway, the well-known piano manu- 
facturer, of this city, and President of the Rapid Transit 
Commission, has long shown his great interest in Germany 
by numerous benefactions. He gave 62,000 marks to the 
memorial churches of William I and the Empress 
Augusta. Tohis native town of Seesen, at the foot of the 
Hartz Mountains, he has given a park and an annual con- 
tribution of 1,000 marks toward the payment of the school 
taxes. In recognition of these and of other benefactions 
the Emperor has recently conferred upon him the cross of 
the Order of the Red Eagle. It will be presented to Mr. 
Steinway through the German Embassy at Washington. 


.... The late Henry Rosenberg, of Galveston, Texas, who 
was born in Switzerland, has bequeathed $50,000 for the 
erection of an appropriate, enduring memorial in honor of 
the heroes of the Texas revolution. His fortune at his 
death was estimated at $1,000,000, and of this sum $575,000 
was bequeathed to charitable and patriotic objects. 


.... Under the will of Lydia Starr, of Philadelphia, 413,- 
954.59 has been equally divided among the St. John’s 
Orphans Asylum, St. Vincent’s Home, Little Sisters of the 
Poor, St. Mary’s Hospital, Convent of St.. Joseph, Chusch 
of Our Mother of Consolation, St. Mary’s, Chestnut Hill, 
and the Church of St. Jobn. 


....The Medical Society, of Brooklyn, are to receive 
another handsome gift from Dr. C. N. Hoagland, of that 
city, who proposes to erect a building in the central portion 
of the city for their use at a cost of about $100000 He 
will furnish one-half, the other half to be raised by the 
societies. 


.... William C, Todd, of Atkinson, N. H., has given to 
the trustees of the Boston Public Library the sum of 
$50,000 to be so invested as to secure an annual income of 
$2,000 for a reading room in which newspapers represent 
ing every large city in the world may be obtained. 


....Some of the wealthy American women who are now 
Londoners have in band a project to endow in perpetuity a 
cot in the Victoria Hospital ia memory of young Abraham 
Lincoln, whose death following a painful illness occurred 
during his father’s residence in London. 


...The new building for the Reformed Theological 
Seminary at Lancaster, Penn., has received $1,250 from 


Miss Anna M. Knecht and her brother. 


....5t. John’s Guild, of this city, is to receive $5,000 from 
the estate of Elizabeth Fogg, widow of William H. Fogg. 


Personals. 


THE will of Edwin Booth disposes of an estate esti 
mated at $605,000. A considerable sum is given to his 
brother, nieces, nephews and some others ; also $5,000 each 
to the Actors’ Fund, the Actors’ Order of Friendship, 
of the City of New York, the Actors’ Order of Friendship of 
Philadelphia, the Asylum of New York and the Home for 
Incurables at West Farms, N. Y. The remainder is left in 
trust with the Central Trust Company as trustees, the 
income to be paid to his daughter, Edwina Booth Gross- 
man during her life, and upon her death the entire proper- 
ty is to be divided among her children. 


... There seems to be some difference of opinion as to 
the birthplace of the artist, Francis D. Millet, director of 
color at the Chicago Exposition. One of the student 
guides in the New York House at the World’s Fair in- 
formed the writer that the ceiling of its banquet hall was 
decorated by M. Millet, a #rench artist, and now Miss 
Lucy Monroe, in her Chicago letter for The Critic of July 
1st, in describing this same work assumes that his native 
State is New York. Mr. Millet is a native of Mattapoisett, 
Mass. 
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....It is probably not generally known that the salary 
of the chaplain of the United States Senate, the Rev. Dr. 
Milburn, is only $900 a year. This for a man who is 
blind, has a family depending upon him, and who is with- 
out other resources, is very small. The suggestion has heen 
made that it should be $2,000, the salary of the chaplain 
at West Point. 


...-Among the interesting relics on exhibition in Chicago 
is the sword which George Washington carried when he 
resigned his position as Commander-in-Chief. It is the 
property of Miss Virginia Lewis, of Baltimore, the great- 
great-granddaughter of George Washington’s only sister, 
Betty, the wife of Fielding Lewis, a member of his staff. 


...-It is said that the richest woman in the world is 
Donna Isadora Cousino, of Chile. She receives a vast in- 
come from coal mines, vineyards, race horses, etc., and is 
known in newspaper literature as the ‘* Countess of Monte 
Christo.” It is reported that she is going to attend the 
World’s Fair. 


..--The Borden sisters have purchased a new home, a 
three-story house situated in the most fashionable portion 
of the city of Fall River. They have found that the old 
Second Street house had too ghastly memories for them. 
Accordingly it will be soon offered for sale. 


...-Prof. Max Miller is rummaging in the Sultan’s 
library in Constantinople, with the advantage of an im- 
perial decoration. 





WORLD’S FAIR LETTER. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, CARL BOWEN JOHNSON, 


THE nation’s birthday came and went at the World’s 
Fair just as predicted—the biggest event of the kind that 
the world ever saw. The turnstiles clicked as never before, 
while the thousands upon thousands were passing through 
the gates. The speeches, the music and all expressed the 
glories of our American Nation. The crowd was a typically 
American one, easily accommodating itself to the dis- 
comforts attendant upon the massing of myriads within 
the area of Jackson Park. For once the Fair was the inci- 
dent, the day itself was the event. Of course the crowd 
was too large to admit of seeing the exhibits with any de- 
gree of sausfaction. Shifting and restless, the crowd 
overran the buildings, the grounds, the waterways, the 
railreads and the boats, while the “ Keep off the grass” 
sigus were simply ignored, and the much abused Colum 
bian guards rendered nearly frantic. 

The foresight of the Fair officials in providing the State 
buildings was exemplified as never before, as thousands of 
weary guests visited their respective * Fair Homes” and 
whiled away the hours upon cool verandas, watching the 
crowd, vr composed themselves within comfortable and 
restful parlors, with fountains and music to lull them to 
slumber. Especially was this true in the buildings where 
the exhibitive feature was subordinated to the social, the 
beautiful rooms affording just the retiring place needed to 
rest the wearied tho delighted brain. It is manifest, also, 
that it is the idea of the average State Commissioner that 
the best is none too good for the citizens of his State ; and 
if the costly furniture and carpets, the rich wall decora- 
tions, are worn out and ruined by the time the Fair closes, 
it will simply indicate that the money expended had min 
istered to the comfort and enjoyment of those whose right 
it was to partake of the hospitality so wisely and gener 
ously provided. 

Pennsylvania and New York vie with each other in the 
elaborateness of their buildings, possibly the citizens of 
the latter State insisting upon ciaiming first rank. The 
Kmpire State building is really a magnificent structure 
architecturally, giving one the impression of a summer 
house upon a largescale. A heavy balustrade, witha large 
Italian vase surmounting each pedestal, follows the roof 
line, thus affording a fine promenade and summer garden. 
Huge Roman lions stand guard at the broad wide steps to 
the main entrance to the building, while the magnificent 
lamps lighting the terrace ard open vestibule are exact 
facsimiles of the bronze examples in the museudn at Naples, 
and are superbly sculptured. The parlors and other rooms 

upon the main floor are furnished with palatial magnifi- 
cence, the floor being a beautiful mosaic, while costly im- 
ported draperies add a charming artistic effect. But the 
strikingly beautiful feature of the building is the banquet 
hall upon the second floor, which for elaborateness and 
richness of detail surpasses anything seen upon the 
grounds, Interesting historical relics are attractively ar- 
ranged in the various rooms, while over the mantel in the 
main parlor hangs a fine portrait of her best known and 
widely houored modern product, the silver-tongued orator 
and typical American business man, the Hon. Chauncey 

M. Depew. 

The first thing which the visitor sees upon entering the 
hall of the Pennsylvania building is the historical * Lib- 
erty Bell” standing almost in the doorway and mounted 
upon rollers so that ia case of fire it could be instantly 
rolled out of danger. This precious relic, whose clanging 


for its sister State buildings and is with one other excep- 
tion the only building so equipped. 

Florida shows us the oddest structure upon the grounds, 
and many visitors are at a loss to know what the peculiar- 
looking building represents. It is a reproduction of old 
Fort Marion in St. Augustine, that most interesting spec- 
imen of Spavish supremacy in this country, and said to be 
the only example of medieval fortification on the conti- 
nent. The interior court of this building is planted with 
bamboo, orange, lemon and other tropical trees. A sunken 
garden in the moat shows the natural resources of the 
State in cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco, ete. The oddity of 
the entire place makes it one of more than ordinary inter- 
est, and is surely something novel in the way of State rep- 
resentation. 

Among others of the State buildings not mentioned in 
our recent letter was that of the ‘‘ Lone Star” State, Texas. 
While in all of the State buildings woman has been an im- 
portant factor, in this she has been the entire factor, as 
the Legislature of that State refused to appropriate a cent 
of money for a representation at the Fair. Butthe women, 
nothing daunted, set vigorously to work, and with church 
socials, private theatricals, sewing bees, and school enter- 
tainments over 28,000 were raised. It is bu'lt on Spanish 
renaissance lines, with many pleasing Moorish features. 
The windows are patterned from the Catholic missions 
built on the San Antonio River in 1617. There are no ex- 
hibits, but the building will be used simply as a resting 
place for Texas people. ‘The dedication will take place in 
a couple of weeks, and arrangements have been made to 
have the Texas Choral Society and the Hloustou Light 
Guards present and give concerts and exhibition drills. 
Just how prominently the gentlemen will figure at the 
dedication the-ladies have not as yet decided; but it is 
universally conceded that all honor is due and will be ac- 
corded the self-sacrificing women of that great Gulf 
State. 

Just below the Sixty-third Street entrance is a large 
white structure, from whose chimney is continually pour- 
ing ahuge volume of black smoke, indicating the presence 
of roariug fires within. When the visitor is told that this 
is where all the ice used upon the grounds is manufactured 
he is naturally a trifle skeptical. But the coming and go- 
ing of the crowds also indicates that the place is an inter- 
esting one, asit proves to be. ‘wo bundred tons and more 
a day are turned out, and the demand far exceeds the sup- 
ply. Notwithstanding the thermometer registers ninety 
in the shade the visitor is shown how the ice is made, polite 
attendants explaining the process very satisfactorily. 
Away up on the top floor an artificial ice pond has been 
constructed, where genuine ice skating may be enjoyed. 
Roller skating has, doubtless, seen its day, but ice skating 
in midsummer possesses features which are simply irresist- 
ible, especially to the younger portion of the Fair visitors. 
No detail of this winter sport is wanting, while here are 
to be found a number of attractive auxiliaries not usually 
accessible in winter. Thus science has nullfied, as it 
were, the laws of nature, turning night iuto day, and sum- 
mer iuto winter, making heat itself assist in producing 
cold, and providing arctic delights on tropic days. 


Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THERE has been considerable anxiety during the week 
over the reports that President Cleveland has been seri- 
ously ill. All manner of rumors have been spread. The 
fact seems to be, however, that there has been nothing 
more serious than an attack of rheumatism, which has 
kept him pretty closely confined to his house at Buzzard’s 
Bay. His deciining to see visitors is said to be occasioned 
more by his wish to be undisturbed while: preparing his 
Inaugural than by his sickness. 


....A mass meeting of Anarchists was held in New York 
Friday eve, July 6th, to praise Governor Altgeld’s action 
in pardoning the Chicago men. There had been some talk 
of prohibiting the meeting, and a large force of police was 
present, There were speeches by a number of Anarchists, 
including Herr Most, John Edelman and others. The 
assembly, however, was perfectly orderly, and there was 
not the enthusiasm that had been anticipated. 


...-It is reported from Berlin that the members of the 
United States Legations in Kurope have been instructed to 
study and report on existing systems of taxation, with a 
view to finding the best way of meeting the deficit which 
would result from a reform of the present tariff in this 
country. The Berlin Legation is reported as favoring a 
direct property tax similar to that approved by the Prus 
sian Landtag. 


..A terrific tornado swept through Lowa, July 6th, de- 
stroying much property and killing aud wounding many 
persons. The town of Pomeroy suffered most severely. ‘Two 
hundred and eight buildings, including the churches and 
business houses, were completely destroyed, over forty 





tones truthfully proclaimed the fact that the United States 
was and ever should be aa independent nation, and that 
the yoke which signified her dependence upon another had 
been forever cast off, is of national sacredness and has 
justly been given first prominence in this beautiful State 
building. Many relics of rare historical interest are scat- 
tered about the ruvoms, taking one pleasantly back to the 
early days of the ** Quaker State.” Luxunantly furnished 
parlors are upou either side of the main hallway, with 
reading apd writing rooms for the comfort and con- 
venience of the guests. Native marble and hard-woods 
compose the floors, and the walls are wainscoted in wood, 
frescoed and heavily corviced. ‘he women’s rooms are in 
maple, the men’s in oak. The front of the bu'lding is an 


exact reproduction of old Independence Hall, with further 
ornamentation of emblematical figures, while heroic 
statuesof Penn and Franklin grace the porch just above 
A large clock in the handsome tower does duty 


the arch. 


people killed, and a large number very severely wounded. 
Other places also met with disaster, 


....The Homestead cases aguinst the ex-strikers are to be 
allowed to go over to the September term of the Court. It 
has been arranged that a request for suspension of sentence 
| on the part of the defense will not be opposed by the prose- 
cution. The District Attorney will state that after full 
examination the State is satisfied that no conviction can be 
had, and then the cases will end. 


FOREIGN. 
....There has been much excitement in Paris over a dis- 
turbance which originated in a conflict between the police 
and the students in the Latin quarter, but which spread 
rapidly, being taken up by a mob of workingmen. For 
some time there appears to have been much complaint in 


which were afterward rejected by the courts. The present 
disturbance arose in connection with a ball, where arrests 
were made. After thisa large body of students gathered 
about the Prefecture of Police, jeered the officials, and 
threw stones through the windows. The police made several 
charges, which were resisted vigorously. Then the cavalry 
and the Republican Guards were called out. The mob of 
students continuing to fight.several policemen and students 
being severely injured. The next night rioting was re- 
newed, the military charging with drawn swords and the 
rioters protecting themselves with barricades. There were 
numerous charges against the Prefect of Police in the , 
Chamber of Deputies; but M. Dupuy, the Prime Minister, 


persisted in standing by him. The trouble continued 
throughout the week, but was transferred in the main 
from the students to workingmen and rowdies, tho 


the arrest by the police of some surgeons in the Charity 
Hospital egain stirred up the students. The Government de- 
clared its purpose to subdue the rioters at all hazards; but 
there seems to have been division of counsels in the Cabi- 
net, and there was danger of a Cabinet crisis. By July Sth 
the worst of the rioting was over, at least for the time be 
ing, and Sunday was quiet. 


.-». Pbe German Reichstag was opened July 4th by the 
fmperor Wiliiam in person. In his speech he said that 
since the last session there had been no change in the con- 
dition of the Empire, that there is peace on every side: 
but that circumstances were such as to make the conserv 
ing of the force of the Empire essential, and for this it is 
necessary that the Army bill be passed. He was greeted 
with prolonged cheers. The Amended Army bill was in 
troduced on July 7th by Chancellor Caprivi. It embodies 
the amendments proposed by Hluene, It was at first sup 
posed that the session would be short, but that seems to be 
impossible, various other measures having been proposed, 
Prince Bismarck made a strong plea for the preservation 
of the national idea, and the place of the Federal States, 
claiming perfect equality for the Federal Council with 
the Reichstag. 

.... The marriage of Princess May of Teck to the Duke 
of York (Prince George of Wales), took place July 6th, at 
the Chapel Roval, St. Palace. The weather was 
beautiful, and tle whole affair very brilliant. There 
was a large gathering of the British royal family, Conti 
nental sovereigns, or their representatives and the nobil 
ty. It was estimated that 
the streets to watch the several The most 
prominent foreigvers present were the Czarewiteh of Rus 
siaand the King of Denmark. ‘The ceremony was 
formed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


James 


over 2,000,000 persous were in 


processions, 
per 


....1t is reported that the Khedive of Egypt is arranging 
for his visit to Constantinople and for a marriage to one of 
the daughters of the Sultan. He to have re 
quested the Sultan to furnish him with troops that shall 
enable him to displace the British garrison. 


is also said 


... The decision of the Liberals to use the closure has re 
sulted in passing clauses 5-Sof the Home Rule Bill rapidly 
through committee. The culmination of the fight 1s ex 
pected this week over clause 9, which refers to the retention 
of Irish members at Westminster. 

.. The British Admiralty has decided to convene court 


martial at Malta at once to investigate into the loss of the 
* Victoria.” 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Weria God the for everything. Rites, forms, 
organizations are of small moment; without they are backed by 
Nashville 


nan COUNLS 


the holiness of the man they are offensive in his sight. 
Christian Advocate. 


....The North Carolina Presbyterian explains that under the 
rules of the Southers Church a man who is once acquitted can- 
not be tried again for the same alleged offense—thus the Church 


conforms to the settled principles of civil law.--The laterior. 


-He who is as yet only a doubter in matters of religion 


should on no acconnt be confounded with the contirmed skeptic 
or the contemptuous infidel. There isan honest * can’t believe,” 
lizht 
receiving requisite proof, 
which prefers the daikness be 
together and brand 


which is looking for the andsus scaling its decision be- 
not yet 


violent “ won't believe, 


cause There is also an obsti- 


nate, = 
cause .its deeds are evil. To class these two 
them alike with scathing or reviling words, is to Commit 


take than which none can be greater.—Ziows eral. 


nu mis- 


.... The Sunday opening of the Fair is reported a failure by the 
juis afailure from the 
standpoint of the treasurer’s office in that there is a Compara- 
tively smallattendance. It is a failure from the visitor’s point 
of view in that there is comparatively little to see. One will ex- 
plain the other. Sunday opening with more than half the ex- 
hibits covered and three-fourths of the elements of interest w ith: 
drawn, and noreduction in the admission, is a fraud on the p= 
Philagel- 


Press stafY correspondent at Chicago. 


lic, and the people are rapidly discovering that fact. 
phia Press. 


.... The financial proposition presented is a double one, in which 
it looks as tho the Directory as Sunday openers would lose both 
ways. First, they will lose on their proposition to pay the money 
back to the Government; secondly, they will lose more on secu- 
lar days from opening on Sunday than they will gain by the 
Sunday attendance. These, we believe, are the facts of the situ- 
ation; andeven at this late date, we believe the Directory would 
make money for their creditors and stockholders by closing the 
gates on Sunday, and ceasing to quarrel with the public Chi- 


cago Tnter-Occan. 


....Why don’t youact like men? If the Commission could have 
enforced the Sunday closing rule in a lucid interval the Fair 
would have had an average daily attendance of 260,000. You will 
find that Sunday opening will be a failure. ‘The poor man will 
not pay twenty-five cents for a four-fifths show or a one-fifth 
show. The Directors have worked the poor dodge too far. When 
you make Sunday a pauper’s day you make a class distinction, 
and the poor mau in this country wants us good a show as the 
rich man. Sunday opening is paralyzed from this time on. In 
the first place, the exhibitors are notin favor of Sunday pore 
Some of the best exhibits a:e covered up. In the secon¢ place, 





regard to the conduct of the police in making arrests 





the poor men are against Sunday opening. - COMMISSLON ER 
HUNDLEY, of Ala., to National Commission. 
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NOTICES. 


IT? All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 


cellaneons Columns of this journal shonid be addressed to The Edle | 


tor of The Independent, P. O. Box 2787. 

S#™ All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tue IXpePENDENT, P, O. Box ‘2787. 

tT? Remittances sould be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 


{No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever | 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY AT WOODSTOCK. 
WE give our space this week to the celebration of In- 
dependence Day at Roseland Park, We remember—and 
are very sorry for it—that very few of our readers had 
the opportunity to attend any celebration on that day. 
The day has become so attenuated in its utterance of 
national pride that for the most part, and almost every- 





where, it is only the boys who yet speak their patriotism, 
and they only with the inarticulate voice of gunpowder 
and fulminates. That is very good as far as it goes 
good for them ; but we put all our influence in favor of 
the old-fashioned celebration which gave instruction to 
the old as well as amusement to the young. For this 
reason we bring one good old fashioned Fourth of July, 
the best we can find anywhere, to all our readers, Let 
them, even a week late, visit Woodstock with us on In- 
dependence Day, and recall patriotic gratitude and con- 
sider patriotic duties, 

We have told elsewhere how perfect was the day, and 
how attentive and euthusiastic the listeners, We may 
add here that the speakers seemed as enthusiastic and as 
ac'ighted as were the people who crowded to hear them, 
and declared they had never spent a more delightful 
Fourth. 

It was something of a novelty to ask some one else 
than a Connecticut Governor or Senator to preside, No 
one could do this work better than the young, graceful 
and strong President of Columbia College, who has 
given added distinction to his father’s name and fame. 
With wise, brief words he opened the meeting, touching 
onaserious point developed further by Justice Brewer. 
Especially admirable were his introductions of other 
speakers. Very beautiful was his reference to the 
Wingiess Victory of Athens, which he would have rest 
in our own land. 

To the substance of Justice Brewer's very weighty 
address we must give space in another column. He im- 
pressed himself especially on us that saw and heard him 
as aman fit to teach and fit to decide what is right and 
true, 

Senator Hawley—where is there a man like him, so 
hearty, so honest, so enthusiastic for patriotism and lib- 
erty, so overflowing with wit and wisdom? Connecticut 


would not have thought the Woodstock Fourth complete 
without him and his soldier greetings to the men who 
remain of Company K. 

Those who heard Dr. MacArihur found out how it is 

| that he has built up one of the largest churches in New 
York City. He is a man of fine, imposing figure ; he has 
a magnificent and well-trained voice, an¢d he always 
has something sensible and bright to say. He gets hold 
of solid facts that appeal to the people ; he does not soar 
into the Empyrean out of their sight, but he keeps high 
enough so that he can both reach them and lift them. 
As he spoke many a response of approval came from 
sensible men in the audience. It is worth while to see 
what are the dangers which he sees threatening the Re- 
public, 

Mr. Murphy—you cannot describe, you cannot report 
a whirlwind, Others may be read, he must be heard. 

Mr. Murphy has carried on during the past year an ad- 
mirable Gospel temperance campaign in the larger cities 
of Connecticut, and had to humwty away from Woodstock 
to speak at the great Christian Endeavor Conference in 
Montreal. He is yet a young man, full of zeal and full 
of sense, not an abusive fanatic, but a useful young 
Timothy of an apostle in a great and holy cause. 

There were three poets of the day, and tho two of 
them were women, they all read their own poems. and 
were heard by most of the audience before them, — First, 
of course, was the veteran of many conquered fields, 
Mrs. Howe. There was more curiosity to see her than 
any otber speaker on the platform, Every one about 
Boston knows her beautiful and gracious presence, a 
woman whom every one insists upon putting in the lead 
in every cause that concerns the welfare of woman or 
the cause of humanity. She read her lines, fitting and 
worthy forthe day, ina clear, strong voice, tho one that 
could not have the masculine, fervid power which Sena- 
tor Hawley put into the reading when she had sat down, 
of the great poem, one of the greatest ever written, her 
** Battle- Hymn of the Republic,” which he and two mil- 
lion other soldiers had sung rapturously in the tented 
field and on the eve of battle. 

And on the same platform, to the same audience, 
Maurice Thompson, veteran of the same War, but then 
a soldier in the Confederate ranks, read a lively, soul- 
stirring poem, in a sort of Yankee dialect, in honor of 
the same flag. How it delighted the people! Every 
verse was received witb a new cheer, There was in it a 
pride of country and a reckless, poetic swing which cap- 
tured everybody. We are glad to reclaim Maurice 
Thompson for Indiana and the North—if there be a 
North and South any longer—tho he spent his youth in 
the South, and still spends a long winter every year on 
the Gulf shore. 

It is, and shall be, a part of our mission to preach the 
gospel of parks, and public enjoyment, and patriotism, 
and Independence Day celebrations. Will not those who 
read these reports resolve to have a good, old-fashioned 
celebration in their own town or county seat on the next 
Fourth of July, and begin this week to get ready for it? 

_ ae es ips wise 
SUNDAY OPENING A FAILURE. 

So far Sunday opening at the World's Fair is a failure. 
The records prove this much beyond a doubt. The man- 
agers expected great crowds to come, They made prep- 
arations for them, The coming of these crowds was to 
help them out of their financial difficulty, They were 
sure of large gate receipts on the first day of the week ; 
but they have been disappointed, The attendance has 
been small. The masses of laboring people, in whose 


| loves its Senator, and the men of Windham County 


name open gates was so claumorously demanded, have 
not put in an appearance. On Saturday, July Ist, there 
was an attendance of 130,000. On Sunday, July 2d, less 
than 48,000 asked for admission, and the attendance last 
Sunday was even smaller, being considerably Jess than 
44,000, tho on the day before it was large. 

If these figures indicate anything they indicate that 
the workingman prefers to spend his Sunday at home, 
and that he has opportunity to visit the Fair on other 
days. Instead of showing an increase, the atténdance 
on Sunday has been declining steadily from the first. 
On the 12th of June it was 71 218, on the sth of June 
59,900, and on the 25.h of June 62,028. From this figure 
it dropped to less than 48,000, as we have already stated, 
on the first Sunday of July, and on the second Sunday 
it went still lower, to less than 44,000. This failure in 
Sunday attendance has not been due to a lack of adver- 
tising or of special effort. The question had been so 
widely discussed that,when the gates were opened, every- 
body knew of it. Moreover, many of the daily papers, 
anxious to prove that the directors were really the 
champions of the working classes, made urgent appeal 
to the people to flock to the Fair on Sunday. The rail- 
roads, nothing loth, provided special trains to carry the 


. crowds to the grounds. But these special trains were 


not needed, and after running a few Sundays at a loss, 
have been taken off. A well advertised cheap excur- 
sion from Louisville, Ky., on a recent Sunday, carried a 
crowd of exactly seventy-five persons. 

These and many other similar facts show that there 
was no necessity to open the Fair on Sunday for the sake 
of the people. All the appeals made in behalf of the 





workingman were made without his request or consent. 


All the hard words flung at the ‘‘ fanatical Sabbatari- 
ans” for their illiberality toward wage workers were 
worse than wasted. The Churches have proved that 
they understand his wishes and needs better than the 
secularists. The working people want their Sundays at. 
home. Evidently they can see the point, urged in their 
behalf, that the best service that can be done to them is 
to preserve Sunday for them asa day of rest. 

The managers have made a mistake. They have done’ 
much worse ; they have made a blunder, It was a ter- 


a solemn obligation and doa deed that was dishonest on 
the face of it. They did it in the hope of financial’ 
gain. Now that that hope has been blasted they must 
be convinced that they have made a mess of it. There 
is an Opportunity for them to make tardy amends. This 
week the Commission is to discuss a resolution offered 
last week, reciting the previous action of the Commission 
in voting to close the gates and that of the Board of 
Managers in deciding to open them, and declaring that 
the Commission places itself on record as opposed to a 
Sunday Fair. President Palmer supported this resolu- 
iion in a strong address, in which he said that the Com- 
mission had been put in a false position, a position of 
antagonisny to the Congress that created it. He was 
‘sick and tired of the petty evasion that pretends that 
the opening of the gates was in accordance with law.” 
He held that it was in violation of faith, without the 
sanction of law, and has injured the good name of the 
Commis-ion, It is to be hoped that this resolution will 
be passed. If it should be, it will put the managers in a 
still more unenviable position, unless they fall into accord 
with it and resolve on Sunday closing to the end of the 
Fair, This is the only recompense they can offer the 
public for their needless desecration of the day and de- 
fenseless violation of the law. 


———$$ 2 


ALTGELD AND MOST. 


Ir is in accordance with the fitness of things that Gov - 
ernor Altgeld should be repudiated by the law-abiding 
and taken up by the Anarchists. He does not really 
belong to Society. Society believes in law and govern- 
ment and individual rights. It believes that murder isa 
crime ; that disregard of property rights is robbery ; that 
all crime should be punished. The Governor of Illinois 
has reversed this order, just as the Anarchists do. He 
not only pardons the Anarchist criminals, but he de- 
clares them innocent, and rails at the courts and agen- 
cies of government which arrested, arraigned, convicted, 
sentenced and imprisoned them. This is exactly what 
the Anarchists claim. The only practical difference is 
that the Governor does not denounce all government on 
principle. But he strikes at government in this particu- 
lar case more effectively than the bomb-makers and 
bomb-throwers of Haymarket, because he happens to be 
a representative of government, and holds a position of 
prominence and power. 

This makes him a betrayer—a betrayer of the honor 
and safety of Society, of the supremacy and majesty of 
the law, and of the confidence of those whose suffrage: 
elevated him to the Chief Magistracy of a great State. 
We are glad that the base quality of his act has been 
recognized and himself repudiated as a representative of 
organized Society. This repudiation has been swift, 
severe, universal, independent of questions of party, or 
creed or nativity. The contempt which has been poured 
upon him must shrivel the self-eomplacency that boasted 
a hide so tough that an ox could not penetrate it. 

Let Altgeld go to his own. The Anarchists claim him. 
Herr Most, the beer and blovd hero, who, after calling 
his followers to strike quick and hard for anarchy, 
crawled under a bed to evade the police—Altgeld is a 
man after Most’s heart. Most says so. Most and his 
friends call the Illinois Governor an ‘* honest politician,” 
‘a good man, brave, loyal, true,” the “ one bright spot” 
in the present ‘hopeless condition” of their cause. He 
is their Moses, their representative in the ranks of or- 
ganized government, who has shown his sympathy for 
them and their principles. They are jubilant over his 
official echo of their own arraigument of the courts for 
the ** murder” of the Haymarket rioters. His official 
opinion is their choicest document, 

Altgeld and Most, Most and Altgeld! Let them be 
named together, twin heroes, twin leaders, twin 
worthies ! 

_—- — 


JUSTICE BREWER ON INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY. 


Ir is not strange that the thought of national inde- 
pendence suggests the thought of individualliberty. We 
have no national independence to achieve, that was 
achieved for us in our War of Independence. We have 
no emancipation of a race to accomplish ; that was ac- 
complished in our Civil War. There remains only the 
perfecting of each man’s individual liberty, whether it 
be from the tyranny of one’s own evil habits or the tyr- 
anny of an overbearing majority. 

The rule of a majority is not the definition of a free 
government, altho that is part of it. The majority may 
rule like tyrants to the suppression of the rights of the 
Minority. A majority can make slaves of a minority, 
and has done it often. That only is a free government 
in which the minority as well as the majority are free, a 








principle not easy always to understand or tc.apply. It 
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is a very common and a very subtle and dangerous error 
to imagine that the majority has the right to interfere 
with the liberty of the mivority, either through the tyr- 
anny of law, or the tyranny of society, or the tyranny of 
voluntary organization. Lynching is the extreme ex- 
pression of this error. To auother dangerous form of 
this mistaken theory Justice Brewer gave his attention ; 
and both President Low and Senator Hawley dwelt on 
the same subject, so that we may callit the chief con- 
tribution of the celebration at Roseland Park to the 
political thought of the day. 

It is worth while here to repeat and call attention to 
Justice Brewer’s words. He says: 

‘* While politically it is true, and politically it is right 
that the majority rule, we are forgetting as a nation the 
equal truth that within the limits of organic and expressed 
law each individual has a right to do and to be protected 
in doing as he pleases. The proposition that the mapy 
may rule the one is carried into the daily life of the nation 
in a practical way, to the extent that the individual is 
swallowed up in the mass: and the personal independence 
of every citizen, in all matters of contract and labor and 
life, is in danger of being destroyed.”’ 

This danger comes out of an exaggerated sense of the 
rights of a majority, ana Justice Brewer says : 


“The penalty which the nation pays for all its benetits is 
the growing disposition to sacrifice the individual to the 
mass, to make the liberty of the one something which may 
be ruthlessly trampled into the dust, because of some sup- 
posed benefit to the many.” 

But Justice Brewer is most explicit and indicates just 
the two places where the danger appears, in the combi- 
nations of capital and of labor, Ofthe ‘ capital combine” 
he says : 

“Tt grasps at monopoly, and seeks to crush out all com- 
petition. If any individual prefers his independent busi- 
ness, however small,and refuses to join the combine, it 
proceeds to assail that business. With its accumulation 
of wealth, it can afford for awhile to so largely undersell 
as to speedily destroy it. It thus crushes or swallows the 
individual, and he is assaulted as tho he were an outlaw.” 

Of the *¢ labor combine “ he says : 

‘The leaders order a strike; the organization throws 
down its tools and ceases to work. No individual member 
dare say: ‘IT have a family to support, t prefer to work,’ 
but is forced to go with the general body. Not content 
with this, the organiz ttion too often attempts by force to 
keep away other laborers. It stands with its accumulated 
power of numbers not merely to coerce its individual mem- 
bers, bat also to threaten any outsiders who seek to take 
their places. Where is the individual laborer who dares 
assert his liberty and act as he pleases in the matter of 
work ; where is the individual contractor or employer who 
can carry on his business as he thinks best ?”’ 


If we want to see the enormity of the condition that 
confronts us, let us imagine it put into an enactment, as 
Justice Brewer suggests : 

“ Be it enacted, That where two or more are employed in 

the same work they shall enter into an organization, and 
thereafter no member shall work foreany longer time or 
less wages, or in any other place or manner than the ma- 
jority shall determine ; and if the employer shall discharge 
any member, or attempt to employ one not a member, all 
sball stop work, and by force strive to prevent other labor- 
ers from taking their places.” 
Now, suppose the operation of the capital combine ex- 
pressed by a similar enactment, and how much would 
our boasted liberty be worth to the independent manu- 
facturer or the independent laborer? 

With no knowledge of what Justice Brewer was to 
say, President Low sounded the same warning : 

“Tf these various combinations can be kept open chan- 
nels for the opportunity for character and for capacity, the 
triumphs of the past will surely be repeated in the future ; 
but if corporation and trades union and political party, 
instead of being the schools of individuality, become the 
cause of its extinction, then indeed the danger is great and 
serious. In this country the battle of political liberty has 
been fought and won. Politically, the humblest citizen of 
the United States is the equal of our President. It yet re- 
mains to achieve in the industrial world the same triumph, 
to animate the world of industry and of commerce with the 
power of the same glad recognition of the value of a man.” 
And Senator Hawley took up the same note : 

“What do they ask of us’ Why,a union of all men 
under some socialistic form of labor organization, under 
which your wages shall be exactly prescribed, under which 
practically, therefore, your style of living shall be des- 
potically prescribed, under which if you be a bright and 
quick workman you must do no more work in a day than 
a slow, stupid workman; for he is the one that must set 
the pace,” 

These are serious thoughts. We need to settle it 
clearly that individuals have some rights which no 
majority can interfere with. We shall not submit to 
have our personal liberty invaded by trusts or trades 
unions. There are yet tyrannies to be resented and re- 
sisted, and new liberties to be assured. This is the chief 
lesson of this Woodstock celebration. 


& 
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In the program of a London meeting of Welsh- 
women, according to The Observer, the motto, ‘ Y gwir 
ynerbyn y byd,” meaning ‘The truth in the face of the 
world,’ was by mistake printed thus: ‘‘ Ygwyr yn erbyn 
uv byd, which, being interpreted, is ‘‘The husbands 
against the world.” It takes y’s women to get the Welsh 
straight. 





Editorial Notes. 


IT really looks as if there were to be a locking of horns 
between Mgr. Satolli and Archbishop Corrigan, and if such 
should be the case we have no question of the result. An 
immense petition, signed by members of the parish of the 
Epiphany, in this city, was presented to Mgr. Satolli, May 
28th, asking for Dr. Burtsell’s restoration as pastor of the 
Epiphany Church, from which he had been removed by 
Archbishop Corrigan. After carefully examining the case 
Satolli wrote the following letter, which must be now 
about six weeks old, to the Archbishop : 


“ It seems wise to us that you should restore Dr. Burtsell to the 
parish of the Epiphany; and if you cannot so arrange matters as 
to bring about this result, we direct that you place him in some 
parish within your city limits of equal prominence and impor- 
tance to the one from which you removed him.” 


That order has not been obeyed. The Archbishop did not 
see his way clear to do either of the things required by the 
Apostolic Delegate. It is reported that Archbishop Corri- 
gan told Mgr. Satolli that Dr. Burtsell’s case was settled 
nearly three years ago by the Propaganda, and he would 
not actin the matter until he had received orders from 
that body. He has appealed, it would then seem, to the 
Propaganda. But in matters of discipline, as we under- 
stand it, that is not now allowed. The very purpose of 
having an apostolic delegate was to have the Church gov- 
erned in this country and not governed in Rome. He has 
supreme appellate power. We can easily understand why 
the Archbishop does not wish to restore Dr. Burtsell. It 
was because he gave testimony before a court in this city 
which did not please the Archbishop that he was punished 
by being sent to Rondout for having a mind of his own. 
He then acted as counsel for Dr. McGlynn, who had been 
degraded by the Archbishop and secured his restoration, 
and his argument in that case and the statements which 
have been made since in reference toit do not reflect credit 
upon the Archbishop. ‘There have beén reports that Arch 
bishop Corrigan was in danger of being punished by hav- 
ing his diocese divided; and apparently to head off that 
danger he has just appointed three or four rural deans to 
do the work for him. But if he is not careful he may find 
that he isin more serious danger than that. For an open 
insult to Mgr. Satolli we can hardly conceive anything 
more impertinent thau what The Catholic Herald, organ 
of Archbishop Corrigan, said last weex as the corclusion 
of a long dialog on the Pope’s letter about Satolli. It says 
that heretics without and liberal Catholics within the 
Church had ** so beslobbered Myr. Satolli with their com- 
promising adulation,” that ‘‘some expression of confidence 
in him by the Holy Father was really necessary to keep 
him from losing caste with the mass of genuinely Catholic 
people.” 


Iv is very unfortunate, no matter who the aggressor 
was, that such an affair as that which occurred at Mon- 
treal last week in connection with the Christian Endeavor 
Convention was made possible. The convention was 
hooted and almost mobbed by a horde of ignorant French- 
Canadians. For this, of course, there was no sufticient ex- 
cuse. ‘The rights of free speech had not been transgressed 
in the convention ; but the occasion of the rising of the 
mob was given in an address of a Christian Hindu, who 
compared Catholic worship) with Hindu worship, 
and insisted that Romanism was but a new label on the 
old bottle of paganism, which contained the ‘ deadly 
poison of idolatry.” One of the French papers 
of Montreal took the matter up, made much of it, declared 
that it was an insult to Canadian Catholics; and this seems 
to have roused the mob. We are glad that while the mob 
surrounded the convention hall avd threatened the dele- 
gates, the English residents organized themselves into a 
force for the protection of their visitors, and succeeded in 
driving away the mob and preventing any violence from 
being committed. They saved the good name of the city 
from dishonor. Itis a pity that any occasion was given 
for theuprising. The remarks of the Hindu were far from 
being in good taste. They ought not to have been made. 
They were not kindly; they were not strictly true; and 
they were not courteous to the city in which the convention 
was held, 


THE Supreme Court and back of it the country loses in 
Associate Justice Blatchford a judge it will be hard to re- 
place. For two weeks the country bas watched with great 
apprehension the reports from his sick bed at Newport, but 
the tidings of his death fell with a shock on the public 
Saturday morning. He had passed by two or three years 
the age which permitted him to retire honorably from the 
bench with a well-earned pension. But the tough fiber 
and vigorous old age of the man kept him still at work as 
hard aseyer. By hereditary descent as well as by his own 
life-long assiduity he was a lawyer and a jurist. In admi- 
ralty law he was the first authority in the country and 
perhaps in the world, He had done yeoman service in all 
grades and branches of judicial service, His personal dig- 
nity was such that, in spite of bis small stature, he was 
able to uphold the ancient dignity of the United States 
Supreme Court even in comparison with his gigantic asso- 
ciates Harlan and Gray. As a judge he probably had no 
superior on the bench and perhaps no equal for ability and 
independence ripened and practiced in long experience. 


The Catholic Herald pretends to assert that Satolli’s 
fourteen propositions, read before the archbishops, have 
only appeared surreptitiously and then only imperfectly, 
and that there has been no “ authorized publication or even 
any authorized translation,” and that there is no *‘ evidence 
that they are authentic.” That is pure nonsense. We 
have before us as we write the pamphlet, “* printed by John 
Murphy & Co., printers to the Holy See, Baltimore, 
U.S.A.,” and copyrighted by him. If The Catholic Herald 
wants to find them quoted exactly in a newspaper, let it 
look up The Northwestern Chronicle of last week. 





AN esteemed correspondent calls attention to a slip made 
by THE INDEPENDENT in saying that the Congregational- 
ists and United Presbyterians are the only denominations 
that have reported the sex of communicants. He says. 
what we of course knew, but did not recall, that the 
Friends make such reports. And he says that according 
to their statistics the number of each sex is about equal, 
with only a slight preponderance, frequently, but not 
uniformly, of females. In our discussion of the matter we 
said that there seemed to be an excess of femalesin all the 
Churches, with the possible exception of the Roman 
Catholic. The Catholic Review says that there can be 
little doubt that in the Roman Catholic Church the 
“devout female sex are in the majority.’’ The 
Friends, then, present, so far we know, a 
single exception to the general rule. Why is 
this? Our correspondent accounts for the equal division 
of the membership of Friends between the sexes by the 
fact that “in the offices and the exercises of gifts there has 
never been any distinction as to sex.” As this is not true 
of most Protestant Churches—that they have given women 
equal privileges with men—it would seem that the result 
should be different ; and that instead of there being an 
equal number of female Friends, there ought really to be 
a great excess, But our correspondent explains it in this 
way: ‘Ought it not to be expected that men will be more 
devout and godly when they render unto women that 
which is just and equal, as Paul exhorted in the case of 
servants ?”” 


as 


THE marriage of a young gentleman in the direct line of 
succession to the throne of Great Britain is the most inter- 
esting social event in foreign history this week; but the 
passage through the House of Commons of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth clauses of the Irish Home Rale bill is 
by far the most important. They were passed by the action 
of the closure, cutting debate short after a discussion of 
amendments sufliciently protracted to satisfy reasonable 
people, but which caused a howl of indignation from the 
opposition, bent on obstruction. Ou Thursday of this 
week, after four days more of discussion, the clause will 
come up fora vote which provides for the representation of 
Ireland in Parliament. Just what it will be we 
do not know, as the Government will introduce some 
amendments; and it has kept its secret well. The diffi 
culty of the question will be understood if we can imagine 
that ip this country there were no State governments and 
that our patioval Congress had all the powers now vested 
in State Legislatures. If now New York should receive 
State authority and the powers of local legislation in its 
limits were taken away from Congress it would be a very 
delicate question how that should affect. the number of 
representatives which New York should have in Congress 
and their right to vote on questions of local goverament in 
California. It would be much simpler if Home Rule could 
be given to England, Scotland aud Wales at the same time 
that itis given to Ireland. But reforms are not born like 
Minerva, in full stature and panoply. 

....The comments of The Pittsburgh Catholic on the 
Pope’s letter about Mgr. Satolli almost 
bifacial antinomy in the letter itself : 


seem to imply 


* Nobody was wrong, everybody was right. No Catholic paper 
but had the right view of it. Every one of them had a patent on 
its views, which were the only simon-pure orthodoxy of the 
sterling legitimate Catholic doctrine. All are happy to-day. A 
universal chorus of eulogium goes up from each editor’s swell- 
ing heart. Profoundest joy illuminates their countenances. No 
hat is big enough for their great heads. All hail, brother editors, 
the school question is settled now and forever. You have fought 
a good fight, you are all victors—laurel crowned. Now for the 
convention of Catholic editors. Let it come, let everybody be 
there. How every man will smile at his brother, as he recalls in 
pleasant intercourse what he has achieved for Catholic educa- 
tion and for Catholic union and harmony. Like the renowned 
burghers of Knickerbocker’s New York, they can wonder over 
their triumph, smoke the pipe of peace, and twiddle their 
thumbs in ecstatic self-contemplation of each one’s individual 
infallibility.” 

-The influences exerted on behalf of the Armenians 
condemned at Angora have resulted in the pardon of Pro 
fessors ‘Thoumaian and Kayayan on condition of their 
leaving the empire, and accordingly, on July Sth, they left 
Constantinople for Marseilles. Meanwhile efforts for the 
others have not been relaxed, and it seems probable that 
imperial clemency will be still further exerted. Attention 
is now, however, being directed especially toward the rela 
tions between the Khedive and the Sultan. Abbas is 
planning a visit to his suzerain and proposes to secure his 
additional favor by seeking a daughter of Hamid in mar 
riage. ‘The story of an appeal for troops to help bim drive 
out the English is probably not at all worthy of credence 
It is cleer, however, that politics in the Levant are going 
to be more interesting rather thau less so. Our American 
representatives will need all their shrewdness and inde 
pendence of action. 

....Miss Ida B. Wells did no more than she had a 
right to do in going to England, and there in public ad 
dresses telling of the outrageous treatment which the Ne 
groes have received in many places in the South. She has 
herself been driven out of her home in Memphis by such 
intolerance and lawlessness. But it is easy for those 
abroad to get the idea that things are worse than they 
really are. There are such terrible incidents as she has 
narrated, but they are not usual; and we have no question 
that, taking the South as a whole, things are better, and 
that the Negro is more secure in his rights and is making 
better progress than ever before. But the very fact that 
he is making better progress and is less ready to endure 
insult, gives occasion for sporadic outbursts and violence. 
Things are bad enough, but are not wholly black by any 
means. 

...“*THE INDEPENDENT, which originally threw discredit on 
the reported conversion of the Nestorians, now admits that the 
facts are as stated in this paper at the time.”’—The Western 
Watchman.” 


Whew! 
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...-Negroes in the South are welcome to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket; but The Richmond State, under the caption 
“No Negroes as Nominators,” reports that at a Demo- 
cratic nominating meeting at Berryville, Va., Negroes 
were allowed to vote. It says that colored men would be 
benefited by voting the Democratic ticket, but attempts to 
persuade them to do so have generally been vain : 

“Here and there colored men have voted with the regular De- 
mocracy, and they deserve praise for so doing; but the time has 
not yet arrived for their equal participation in Democratic pri- 
maries. They have not served the right apprenticeship yet.” 
This is not very encouraging to Negroes who are disposed 
to turn Democrats. They may vote, but only white men 
can select the candidates they are to vote for. 


Fleming, colored, was 
driven out of Marion, Ark., by amob. He went to Mem- 
phis and established a newspaper. Soon after three Negro 
merchants of Memphis were lynched for no offense what 
ever, but on account of the jealousy of some white mer- 
chants, whose trade they interferred with. Mr. Fleming’s 
paper criticised the lynching severely, and he was driven 
out of Memphis and his paper stopped. An Associated 
Press telegram of last week says his paper “‘ contained 
an editorial reflection upon the white women of Memphis.” 
This is not true. Mr. Fleming visited Memphis, was recog- 
nized, and assailed by a mob of white men armed with 
sticks and badly beaten, and one of his ears was cut off 
with a knife. And this is Tennessee civilization. 


...eIn 1888 the Rev. James L. 


....Many American Lutherans are quite favorable to the 
establishment of a modified synodical episcopate or super- 
vision. Dr. Remensuyder’s recent article on the subject 
in our columns 1s attracting attention. The Lutheran 
Observer thinks that “if the President of every Lutheran 
Synod could devote his entire time and labor to a general 
supervision of the churches within its bounds, it would be 
a kind of an ‘episcopate’ that would suit the situation, 
and promote the progress and welfare of the Church,” 
The Methodist Episcopate is a superintendency ; but it is 
a general superintendency. 
plate is a synodical 
find advantage in it. 


What the Lutherans contem 


superintendency, and they might 


.... The correspondence of the New York Sun says of the 
Sunday Fair : 


“The great Sunday attraction is the Midway, and this cosmo- 


pelitan thoroughfare contained the bulk of the visitors. It was 
a good day for the beer gardens and the various villages.” 
Sunday was a good day for the ‘beer gardens.” Now, 


why does not Mayor Harrison, and the other vociferous ad- 
vocates of the Sunday opening that was to save the people 
from the Chicago saloons, cry out against the Fair saloons? 
If consistency is a jewel, it would be a very meager diadem 
that could be made out of the course of the Sunday open- 
ing champions 


.--- Dr. John Hall and his son, the Rev. Thomas C., are, 
as is well known, on opposite sides of the Briggs case in 
their opinions. The Christian Instructor, which speaks 
for the psalm-singing United Presbyterians, believes it has 
found the cause of the “ theological gulf” 
aud son. 


between father 


* When did this descent begin in the Hall family 7 Was it not 
when Dr, John forsook the old inspired Psalmody and took to 
the use of modern hymns?” 

The logical connection bere does not seem to be coniplete 
unless we bring in the Old Testament doctrine that the 
sins of the father shall be visited on the children. 


..They seem to have a curious plan, which works ex 
traordinarily well, if the report be true, for conferring de- 
grees in Wilberforce University, the institution controlled 
by the African Methodist Episcopal Church. The trustees 
recommended, it is said, twenty-five men to receive the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. But the faculty of the 
theological seminary of the institution, which bas an 
equal authority in conferring this honor, refused to ynive 
its consent, and no doctorates in divinity were given. 
Such self-restraint may be recommended to some white in- 
stitutions. 


fhe rioting that has been going on in Paris during 
the past week is probably not as serious as might at first 
appear, as the Government will no doubt succeed in keep- 
ingorder, The chief significance lies in the fact, made very 
evident, of the hostility between the Municipal Council of 
the Department of Police. The latter seems to consider 
itself practically supreme, and exerts its rights ina way 
that arouses not alittle indignation. The Republic is not 
in smooth waters yet; but it has weathered heavier storms, 
and it will weather thisone. 


....To tax church property is to tax God, says The Catho- 
lic Revicw, and adds no comment to its solitary epigram. 
Let us see. What» ‘To 
sell church property is—what ’ ‘To insure church proper- 
ty is—what ’ To mortgage church property is—what ’ Lo 
hold a raffling fair in church property is—-what’ The 
epigram has more bray thau brains. 


Then to rent church property is 


_ eee There is an impression that when» minister is suspended 

from his ministerial functions in the Presbyterian Churenh, he is 

suspended from all privileges as a member of that communion.” 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ The impression ¢an scarcely exist in intelligent circles.” - Chris- 
tian at Work. 
Is the General Assembly an intelligent circle» The idea 
prevailed there a few weeks ago. 
....Wéareglad to be assurcd that there is no occasion 
for serious reports us to the physical condition of President 
Cleveland. He had a troublesome attack of rheumatism, 
but is well on the road to recovery. The health of the 
President of the United States is a matter of supreme im- 
portance to the nation. 


...-Prince Bismarck has the genuine bull dog tenacity. 
He must fight something. After doing his best to destroy 
the independence of the States, he comes cut now witha 


speech declaring that the very thing he would not allow is 
the only safety for the Empire. 





Religions Intelligence. 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE 
YOUNG WOMEN. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THE beautiful village of Northfield has been for many 
seasons the summer resort for Christians desiring a quick- 
ening of their spiritual life and a new impulse to Christian 
service. Through Scripture study, prayer and the inter- 
change of helpful suggestion many a Christian has gone 
forth thence anointed with fresh power in the Lord’s 
service. 

To the twoconferences held each year—that for the young 
men of our colleges in July and that for Christian workers 
in August—Mr. Moody has this summer added one in 
Junefor young women, inviting them to gather in his 
seminary buildings at East Nortbfield, and placing the 
management in the hands of the International Committee 
of Young Women’s Christian Associations. 

The Conference opened June 22d, at 8 P.M., in Stone Hall, 
with an address from Mr. Robert E. Speer, of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, on the Supremacy of 
Christ. Mrs. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, presided at this and 
at most of the platform meetings. The singing was de- 
lightfully conducted by Miss May Whittle, assisted by the 
Wellesley Glee Club, and on one evening by the Princeton 
Quartet. 

Friday morning at eight o’clock the classes and confer- 
ences planned were begun, and were held every morning 
during the six week-days of the session. Miss Effie K. 
Price, General Secretary of the International Committee, 
gave in the hour from eight to nine, plain talks on the 
principles of practical Christian work for and by young 
women. From nine to ten, Mr. James McConaughy, of 
Mt. Hermon, taught a Workers’ Bible Training Class, and 
from ten to eleven Mr. Robert Speer instructed a class in 
the study of the Gospel according to Mark. From 11: 15to 
12:45 two conferences of three-quarters of an hour each— 
the one on Christian work among young women in colleges, 
the other on that in cities—were conducted by Miss Blanche 
Zehring and Miss R. F. Morse. Subjects helpful to college 
Christian life and to Young Women’s Christian Associa 
tion work in cities were thoughtfully treated in practical 
papersand talk. Students from Wellesley, Smith, Holy- 
oke, Vassar, Cornell, Syracuse and other institutions took 
part in the College Conference, and prominent workers in 
the associations of Harlem, Lowell, Providence and Kansas 
City were heard in the city conference. At one of these 
Miss Grace Dodge described in an interesting manner 
* Practical Talks and How to Conduct Them.” 

The afternoons were given entirely to recreation and 
athletics, with a few talks on physical culture from Miss 
Mary Dunn, of Kansas City, Mo., who was in charye* of 
this department. A concert and college “ good time” oc- 
cupied one afternoon, and trials of skill in running, walk- 
ing and tennis another. 

Informal devotional meetings and talks on missionary 
work filled the seven o’clock hour. Scotch and English 
voices were heard here, Mrs. McGibbon, Miss Rainsford, 
Miss Ord Brown and others helping with Bible talks and 
readings. This hour was spent, whenever the weather per- 
mitted, on Round Top, a beautiful grassy knoll behind 
Mr. Moody’s home. At two of these meetings Mr. Moody 
gave ‘“ Nuggets of Gold,” from the Bible, in the shape of 
special passages to be marked. 

On Sunday the Rev. George Needham preached, and at 
the week-day evening meetings Mrs. Gordon, Mrs. Bain 
bridge, Miss Dodge, the Rev. Harlan P. Beach, Major 
Whittle and others addressed the Conference 

Upward of two hundred young women, representing 
many States and cities and thirty-one educational institu- 
tions, have thus met and together sought and received a 
spiritual blessing, the permeating power and ivfluence of 
which, who can measure ’ Some for the first time received 
Christ as their Savior and placed their lives at his dis 
posal. 

Gladly we all received Mr. Moody’s cordial invitation not 
only to come next year, but to enroll this among the regu- 
lar conferences of Northfield every year. 


——-> 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION 
AT MONTREAL. 


THe Christian Endeavor Convention gathered at Mon- 
treal, Canada, on July Sth, the delegates coming from 
all over the United States and Canada, There were pre- 
liminary exercises in the form of prayer-meetings on the 
evening of the dth, but the formal sessions were opened on 
Thursday morning at ten o’clock, when the first meeting 
was held in the Drill Hall. The Rev. S. A. MacGillivray 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of the pastors of Mon 
treal, and was followed by Senator Des Jardins, the 
Mayor of the city, who said that while he was a Roman 
Catholic himself, and Montreal was a Roman Catholic 
city—that is the greater portion of her citizens pro- 
fessing that faith—the Endeavorers would find no 
more hearty welcome than from them, Other greet- 
ings were given and responded to by Dr. Henson, of 
Chicago. In the afternoon there were large meetings in 
both the Drill Hall and the great tent that had been 
erected. In the drill hall there was a meeting of the Ju- 
nior Christian Endeavor Society, under the presidency of 
Mrs. Alice May Scudder, of Jersey City. There were ad- 
dresses by the Rev. J. W. Cowan, of ‘labor, Ia., and Dr, 
Wayland Hoyt, of Minneapolis. In the tent the topics of 
most interest were ‘Special Work for Young Men” and 
* Evangelistic Methods in Church Work.”’ The feature of 
the evening session was an address by President F. E. 
Clark. Secretary Baer also gave his annual report, stat- 
ing that the year had been one of unexampled prosperity, 
especially in the development of systematic benevolence 
and proportionate giving. Tt was also announced that San 














Francisco had been selected as the place for the meeting in 
1895. 

The second day showed a still greater spread of the en- 

thusiasm over the whole city. More than seven thousand 
persons attended the sunrise prayer-meetings, and crowded 
the five meeting places so that arrangements had to be 
“made for two more places on the following day. The ad- 
dresses in the drill hall were on the ‘‘ Pledge,” “‘ Commit- 
tee Work,” the ‘Consecration Meeting and Christian En- 
deavor Fellowship: Its Limitations and Possibilities.”’ In 
the tent, among others, was an address by the Rev. S. V. 
Karmarkar, of India, recently ordained at New Haven. 
Among other things said, he instituted a compari- 
son between the Roman Catholic worship and that 
of the Hindus, claiming that the former is but a 
“new label on the old bottles of Paganism con- 
taining the deadly poison of idolatry.” He said that often 
they were asked by Hindus as to what the differeace 
was between Christianity and Hinduism, and claimed 
that in India they had to contend not only ‘‘ with the 
hydra-headed monster of idolatry but the octopus of Ro- 
manism.” This remark aroused a great deal of feeling 
throughout the city. A Montreal French paper denounced 
it, claiming that the representative of India had used the 
opportunity to insult the Catholics. Another delegate 
seems to have made some very unwise remarks in one of 
the most frequented Catholic parts of the city, with the re- 
sult that there was something of a riot. 

President Clark took occasion to express the feeling of 
the whole convention as one with no desire to say anything 
that would hurt the religious feelings of any Roman Cath- 
olics or decry their creed. This bad considerable effect, 
and the Catholic papers expressed themselves as perfectly 
satisfied that no intentional insult had been offered by the 
visitors. In view, however, of the hostile feeling of many 
of the lower classes a large force of police were on hand to 
guard the drill hall meeting in the evening. There were a 
good many disturbing elements present but vooutbreak. On 
the next day, however, the crowd of the lower classes gath 
ered in greater numbers, and it became evident that there 
was danger of serious trouble, the elements for a riot being 
in full force. The talk about Mr. Karmarkar’s speech had 
spread all over the French part of the city, and the French- 
Canadians, principally French quarrymen and others of 
like stamp, gathered in large crowds. At the same time 
several thousands, including nearly 1,000 militiamen in 
plain clothes, came to the hall to protect the Kndeavorers 
on their departure should it be necessary. The two oppos- 
ing classes were drawn up on opposite sides of the entrance 
and eyed each other with considerable jealousy. At last 
the doors of the hall were thrown open and the delegates 
came out ina body. The volunteers formed a cordon at 
the edge of the sidewalk, each distinguished by a white 
handkerchief about the neck. ‘The procession as it came 
out commenced a song, * At the Cross, at the Cross,” and 
amid almost perfect silence throughout the immense 
crowd, they marched past the dangerous locality in safety. 
There were afterward some jeers and taunts, but no blows 
were exchanged, 

These exciting scenes diverted attention somewhat from 
the other meetings, which, however, were carried through 
with great interest. The number of delegates attending 
was reported to be 16,000, and at the closing meeting when, 
in the Drill Hall the delegates were divided off into States, 
fully 10,600 were present in spite of the rumors of riot. 
Resolutions were passed protesting against the opening of 
the World’s Fair on Sunday. There were addresses on 
temperance by Mr. Murphy, the evangelist ; on ** The Re 
ligious Press and its Part in the Christian Kadeavor 
Work,” by Dr. Dunning, of Boston; on ‘ Social Purity,” 
by Dr. Douglass, of Montreal. Mr. Anthony Comstock 
also spoke on ** Foes to Society, Church and State.” Mis 
sionary topics were brought up by the Rev. Gilbert Reid, 
of China, S. L. Mershon and Miss Klla B. McLaurin. 

7. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Tue trish Presbyterian General Assembly, at its re 
cent meeting, adopted resolutions of protest against home 
rule, including one of direct censure of Mr. Gladstone, by 
a vote of 304 of LL. 





....1t is reported from Pittsburg that 700 members of 
a congregation in that city, belonging to the United Greek 
Church, have repudiated their allegiance to the Pope and 
been organized into an orthodox Greek Church. 

.... The Rev. Dr. Samuel Hart, of Trinity College, Hart 
tord, who was recently elected to the bishopric of Vermont 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, has declined the elec- 
tion. Very strong influences were brought to bear by 
those interested in the college to persuade him to return 
where he has accomplished so much already. 


...Many of the Stundists at present in banishment in 
Transcaucasia are arranging to petition the Russian Min 
ister of the Interior to change tbeir place of exile to 
Siberia, where agricultural land is plentiful, and where 
they may have some chance of earning a living. So long as 
they remain in their present position they will always bein 
extreme destitution and a tax on thecharity of their friends. 


....x-Consul Alexander Russell Webb, the American 
Mohammedan, says that he has been securing estimates on 
lunds in Georgia, Alabama aud Florida for the formation 
of Mohammedan colonies, and expects to know very soon 
with regard to their definite establishment. Both Mr. 
Webb and his guest, a certain Abdurahman Effendi, of 
Egypt, are very enthusiastic about the project and seem 
to think the lands in the South better adapted for col- 
onization purposes than those in any other section of the 
world. 


....The first International Conference of the Epworth 
League was held in Cleveland for three days, commencing 
June 29th. There was a large attendance, and the whole 
gathering was very enthusiastic. Governor McKinley 
made an address of welcome in behalf of the State of Ohio, 
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and responses were made by Bishop Wilson, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South ; Dr. Carman, General Su- 
perintendent of the Methodist Church of Canada, and 
Bishop J. N. Fitzgerald, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The Conference sermon was delivered by Bishop Charles 
H. Fowler. 


...-Dr. MeGlynn has kept pretty quiet since his return 
from Rome. His friends, however, have evidently been 
endeavoring to create some disturbance and secure his 
indorsement by Bishop McDonnell, of Brooklyn. The 
Bishop says that he has given Dr. McGlynn every oppor- 
tunity feasible, but that not being a priest in his diocese 
he has no claim to say mass. In response to questions 
about his visit to Rome Dr. McGlynn is reported to have 
said that there ws really no necessity of his going, but 
he had promised Mar. Satollito personally pay his respects 
to the Pope and receive his apostolic benediction. He was 
in Rome only five days, was cordially received by Cardinal 
Rampola and afterward by the Pope, with whom he had 
an audience of some fifteen minutes. 


.... The Canadian Presbyterian Assembly allowed itself a 
half-holiday to enjoy the hospitalities of Brantford and see 
some of the sights, among them the New England Institute 
for the Christian and secular education of Indians. It is 
supported by an English endowment, resulting from church 
collections for Christian work among the Indians, made in 
the time of Oliver Cromwell, Here are a number of inter- 
esting relics—the large Rible presented by Queen Anne, in 
1712, to the Mohawk chiefs who visited Britain in that 
year. It was printed in 1701, The service of communion 
plate, composed of massive vessels of solid silver, bearing 
the Hall mark, 1711, bears the inscription, ‘‘ Presented by 
Anne, Sovereign of Britain, to her faithful subjects, the 
Indians of North America.”’ Near by isthe church, a solid 
old frame building built in 1788, and still in a good state 
of preservation. In it is the great bell, cast in 1785, 
brought from England in that year by Chief Brant, whose 
tomb is near by. 

.... Ata late meeting of the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
the commissioners to the General Assembly made their 
report. Dr. Thomas A. Hoyt said that the first thing 
worthy of mention was the melancholy funeral of revision, 
and the second was the judicial case, which, when it was 
ended, he dismissed as ancient history. He deprecated 
very earnestly the assaults made upon it and claimed that 
the decision of the Assembly was fiual. Similar opinions 
were expressed by Dr. George D. Baker and Dr. Loyal Y. 
Graham. Dr. R. H. Fulton took the other side, saying 
that in his opinion the matter should be sent to the Synod 
for adjudication, and then the Assembly could review it 
next year. Dr. McAuley expressed his opinion that Dr. 
Briggs did himself a great deal of harm, his language be- 
ing exceedingly offensive. He thought that if the modera- 
tor made any error it was in kindness and leniency to Dr. 
Briggs. Others spoke in much the same vein. In answer 
to a question from the Committee on Education, the 
Presbytery decided that candidates for the ministry, 
whether receiving aid or not, should not prosecute their 
studies at Union or Lane Seminary. 


.... We gave last week the contents of the last bulletin of 
Church statistics. The work of that division of the Census 
Office has been completed. In the following letter the 
head of the Censtts Office has made acknowledgment of the 
value of the work: 

DEPARTMENY OF THE INTERIOR, CENSUS OFFICE, + 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July Ist, 1893. ‘ 

My dear Sir: 1 beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the thirtieth ultimo, and to say that I have felt that the inquiry 
relating to the statistics of Ghurch organizations in the United 
States has been one of the most satisfactory branches of the 
work. Your bulletins have, 1 believe, on the whole, attracted 
more public attention than any other publications of the Census 
Ofice; and I feel that you and your efficient assistants are to be 
congratulated upon the completion of one of the most interesting 
and important statistical investigations ever made by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. This volume will be a perpetual 
monument to your ability and industry. [take pleasure in con- 
“vratulating you on the successful termination of your work. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) 20BERT PL PorrEeR, 
Superintendent of Census. 
Dr. H. K. CARROLL, Special Agent, Plainfield, N. J. 


.... The officers of the American Sabbath Union, under 
instruction by the Board of Managers, presented an ap- 
peal to the World’s Columbian Exposition for action at its 
meeting on Tuesday, July 11th. After reciting briefly the 
history of the various efforts to secure the closing of the 
Fair on Sunday, and the action of the Commission and of 
Congress, they request the Commission to order the Fair 
clos-d, giving four reasons: (1) That the dignity and honor 
of the nation and authority of Congress have been defied, 
and the will of the people nullified ; (2) that the course of 
the Local Directory, in refusing permission to the advo- 
cates of Sunday closing to appear before them, and show- 
ing an effort to minimize the national side of the Exposi- 
tion and emphasize the local, has not been such as to com 
mand the approval of the country: (3) that good, reliable 
information has been received that the insertion of the 
clause relating to the withholding of part of the souvenir 
coins was planned by the advocates of Sunday opening to 
complicate the question ; and (4) that the action of the ex- 
hibitors themselves, including most of the English-speak- 
ing and many other foreign exhibitors, in covering their 
own exhibits, is significant of the weakness of the plea 
that the foreigners approve of Sunday opening. 


.... When the United States Christian Commission was 
dissolved, soon after the War, its work of effort for the 
promotion of Christianity in the United States Army was 
taken up by the United States Army Aid Association. 
This has opened recently a retreat at 82-84 Nassau 


St., this city, where soldiers can find a resting place, 
procure some slight refreshment, and be cordially treated 
and assisted in any way that may be necessary. The re- 
treat is open from 10 A.M. to5 P.M. and is well supplied 


with newspapers, magazines, library, etc. In connection 
with this Association an appeal has been issued for special 
assistance. It calls attention to various facts, among 
them, that the majority of the Army Posts are entirely 
remote from the advantages of civilized life, and that this 
fact of location operates in many respects very disadvan- 
tageously to the moral and spiritual character of the 
soldiers. Another fact is that after the close of the War, 
the volunteer forces being disbanded, the Regular Army 
apparently ceased to have any interest for the popular 
mind and soldiering became a mere trade. Another fact 
is manifested in the proportion of foreigners. Of the total 
of 24,744 enlisted men making up the Regular Army, 14,478 
only are Americans ; 3,964 are Irish, 3,215 Germans, 968 
English and Welsh, 328 Scotch, 392 British American, 220 
French, and the remaining 179 are divided up among a 
large number of nationalities. Attention is called to the 
fact thatat the French camp at Chalons there is a library 
of 20,000 volumes. In the English Army, the “ British 
Soldiers’ Friend Society’? with receipts of $60,000 has 
accomplished a great deal. It has hertofore been recom- 
mended by a convention of United States chaplains that 
the Saturday and Sunday before the Fourth of July in each 
year be set apart for the special presentation to the Chris- 
tian public of the moral and religious claims of the 
Army. Itis urged now that in view of the need and the 
opportunities of the Army Aid Association a Fourth of 
July subscription be made throughout the country for the 
carrying on of its work. Contributions may be sent to 
the General Secretary, John B. Ketchum, 82-84 Nassau 
St., N. Y. City. 


Missions 
. 

THE report of the Foreign Mission Committee, pre- 
sented tothe General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada at its recent meeting, was crowded full of inter- 
esting detail. Five ordained missionaries (one only 
unmarried), three lady medical and two lady teacher 
missionaries, were added to the staff last year. The total 
receipts were hearly 4132,000, of which about forty 
per cent. came from the Woman’s Missionary Societies. 
The three missionaries in the New Hebrides have been 
greatly encouraged in their work ome of the islands, 
only a few years ayo wholly heathen and cannibal, are now 
almost wholly Christian. In Trinidad there are six or 
dained missionaries, four lady teachers, and a large staff 
(45) of well trained native helpers, laboring among the Kast 
Indian population there. ‘There are fifty-two mission 
schools, with 4,324 pupils. The contributions from the na- 
tive Church reached nearly $3,000. The mission has just 
completed the first twenty-five years of its history. From 
Formosa the reports were, as usual, most inspiring. ‘Total 
communicants, 1,751, of which 97 were added last year. 
Stations, 56; native preachers, 56; pastors, 2; students, 22; 
teachers, 8; pupils, 214; Bible women, 25; contributions, 
$2,155. Patients in hospital, 2,816; receiving medicine at 
hospital and country chapels, 17,023. Dr. Mackay returns 
on needed and well-earned furlough this autumn. In 
Honan, *‘ turbulent Honan,” in spite of much opposition 
and some violence, the missionaries have held their ground 
and even made some advance. Much touring has been 
done, thousands have dropped into the mission chapels, 
tho regular hearers are still few, and 6,395 sick have been 
ministered to by the medical missionaries. A father and 
his son, the first-fruits, were baptized. In India, six or- 
dained missionaries, with eleven lady missionaries, of 
whom six are medical, carry on a large work, with many 
native assistants, in five stations in Western Central In- 
dia, a field with about the same population as Canada. 
Much attention is given to medical work, bazaar and itin 
erant preaching, and zenana and educational work. 


....Dr. Dalman, of the University of Leipzig, and an 
authority in regard to Gospel work among the Jews, 
his published a statistical summary of the status of 
the societies engaged in this work. In England there are 
Jewish mission societies, in Scotland, 6; in Ireland, 1, 
making a total of 16 societies, employing 334 men, at 84 
s ations, with an income of 1,602,100 marks during the last 
twelve months. Germany has more societies than Great 
Britain, namely 138, but does much less work. A number 
of the societies do no work on their own account, but 
only co-operate with others. As a result the German 
associations employ only 12 men at 8 stations, and have an 
income of 62,475 marks. Switzerland has 1 society, with 1 
missionary, but 2 stations, and an income of 10,100 marks. 
I'he Netherlands have 4 societies, with 2 missionaries, at 
I station, and 17,700 marks income. France bas 2 societies, 
with 3 laborers, at 3 stations, and 14,000 marks income. 
Sweden and Norway have4 societies, with !1 luborers, at 5 
stations, andan income of 56,050 marks: Denmark has 1 
society, With | missionary at 1 station, and 2,700 marks. 
Protestant Russia reports 4 societies with 5 men at 4 sta- 
tions, and an income of 30,400 marks. The United States 
reports 8 societies, with 26 men at 16 stations, and an in- 
come of 139,800 marks ; while Palestine has 2 societies, with 


3 men at 2stations; and Australia 1 society, with 1 man at 
1 station. This makes a grand total of 55 societies, with 
399 missionaries, at 127 stations and anincome of 1,935,325 
marks. 


....Opposition to the work in Latakia still continues. 
Not Jong since three of the Ainsiriyeh Protestants were 
imprisoned on charges which had to be invented. They 
were accused of stealing children to sell to the Americans 


to send to the United States, and a list of names had been 
prepared of pupils who had been in school years ago. 
They were able to tell where most of them were. Only 
three or four are in America, and only one ever went from 
here. They were confined in prison for a month, and 
because they dared f they were Christians they were 
kept in the innerdark dungeon. Our correspondent says : 


“We bave had neither consul in Beirft nor ambassador in 
Constantinople to whom we could appeal, or of whom we could 
ask advice. The honor of the American Government demands 
that such be not the case. We ore often gsked if our Govern- 





ment igasleep, or if they‘do not care for their citizens in Turkey 
that they are not Ra A 





Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JULY 23D. 
PAUL AT CORINTH: Acts 18: 1-11. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—The preaching of the cross is to them 
tkat perish, foolishness; but unto us which are saved it is 
the power of God.—1 Cor. 1: 18. 

NorteEs.—“ Departed from Athens.’’—Apparently after a 
very short stay.——‘ To Corinth.”,—The emporium of 
Greece, on the Isthmus, now almost deserted. * Jew 
named Aquila.”—He does not say Christian. Perhaps he 
was not yet converted. He had taken a Roman name 


meaning Eagle. “ Pontus.’—North part of Asia 











Minor. “From Italy.’’—Very likely he had been liv- 
ing there long enough to get a Roman name,———"' Pris- 
cilla.”’—Or Prisca, meaning ancient.——-—*' Tentmakers.”’ 


—Every Jew had to learn atrade. Notice that Paul did 
not lodge with Aquila because they were both Christians ; 
but both tentmakers. Made out of rough, black wool. 
—‘Silas and Timothy from Macedonia.” — 
Paul had left them at Berea (Acts 17: 14). Read 1 Thess. 
1: 1-6, and Phil. 4: 15, to learn what they had been doing. 
——* Titus Justus.’’—He was, as the next clause shows, 
a Gentile proselyte. ‘ 
Imstruction.—Athens was a sort of small university 
town, while Corinth was a large, active business town. 
Paul preferred to work where there were the most people. 
It is important to evangelize the country and the small 
towns; but it is of first importance to see that the Church 
is strong in the cities. 

The wickedness of a city, like Corinth, is no evidence 
that it is not a good place to found a church. Where siu 
abounds grace more abounds; and where there are many 
sinners, there are also mavy who have open minds to re- 
ceive the Gospel. 

Paul did not ask the Corinthians to support him ; he 
supported himself, or was aided by the church in Philippi. 
He would not let them imagine he was after their money ; 
he wanted their souls. — 

It is a great mistake if every young man does not learn 
some business by which to support himself. even if he is 
rich. Work is honorable. Hard work is a blessing. 

Nobody suspected that the poor tentmaker was by far 
the greatest manin Corinth; he had great thoughts and 
great consecration, ipo 

Paul improved his Sabbaths. ‘he man is like Paul who 
tries todo good Sanday in a mission or a Sunday-school 
or a prayer-meeting. ; 

Paul worked quietly while he was alone; but the coming 
of his dear young friends, Silas and Timothy, encouraged 
him so that be could work harder, especially as they 
brought him good news of the churches in Macedonia, and 
some contributions, so that he did not have to spend all 
his time at his trade. Good company helps any one. 

It is the direction of Christ and the example of Paul, to 
put in work where it brings the most results. In missions 
if the Mohammedans will not hear you work for the 
Armenians. If the Brahmins will not listen preach to the 
low-caste men. Just so here, take the most hopeful class. 

We can preach, but we cannot make men accept it. They 
must take the final responsibility themselves. But who 
of us have been so faithful that we can say with Paul, ‘1 
am clean.”’ i 

When Paul was hardest at work he yet got discouraged, 
and needed the strengthening of a divine vision. But we 
do not hear that when he was discouraged he stopped 
working. If he had he would have got po vision. 





. . . . 
Ministerial Vegister. 
BAPTIST. 
BENNETT, A. A., Whitehall, N. Y., accepts call to Maplewood, 
Mass. 
BRUNDAGE, N. C., Allen, accepts call to Novi, Mich, 
FARNUM, W.1L., Flint, called to Owasso, Mich. 
a JOHN B., Port Richmond, N. Y.,called to New- 
ark, N. J. 
MILLINGTON, W. E., Cambridge, Mass., accepts call to Keese- 
ville, N. Y. 
RENSHAW, H., Alto, Mich., resigns. 
SHERWOOD, RK. O., Adams, Mass., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
AIKEN, Epwin J., East Concord, N. H., resigns 
ALLEN, Evwarpb P., Sanford, called to Ludlow, Me. 
BARRON, Joun W., inst. June 27th, Creighton, Neb. 
CADY, WiLuiaM J., Douglas Park ch., Chicago, IL, resigus. 
CLANCY, WILLIAM P., Epping, accepts call to Troy, N. H. 
DAVIS, ALBERT A., North Branch, Mion., resigns. 
DEAN, Epwarp B., ord. June 20th, Wilmette, I, 
DERR, A. C., Heidelburg Sem., accepts call to Copemish 
Thompsonville, Mich. 
EDWARDS, WILLIAM, Fort Abercrombie, N. D., resigns. 
FURMAN, WILLIAM F., Churchville, N. Y., accepts call to Prov- 
idence, R. 1. 
GILCHRIST, i. H,, Macksville, Ind., accepts call to be General 
Missionary in the Black Hills and Wyoming. 
= WILLIAM C., Anderson, accepts call to Michigan City 
nd. 
HILLS, WILLIAM S., Republic, Mo., accepts call to Denison, Tex. 
HOLBROOK, Davip L., inst. June 22d, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
HOLT, LINCOLN A., Butte, Mont., resigns. 
HORR, ELWAn, inst. June 27th, Pied nont ch., Worcester, Mass. 
JENKINS, D. Luoyp, East Los Angeles, Cal., resigns. 
LEONARD, Mrs. EIA F., ord. recently, Denver, Col. 
LUND, C. W., ord. June 27th, Auburn, N. H. 
PEASE, THeoporeE C., Malden, Mass., resigns. 
PITKIN, F. M., Mound City, Kan., resigus. 
RAMAGE, JAMES, South Royalton, Vt., resigns. 
SCHNACKE, LEON C., Paola, called to Vlathe, Kan 
TROWER, WILLIAM G., Chicago Sem., calied to Hancock and 
_. Lake Emily, Minn. 
VAN HORN, Francis J., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Columbia 
ch., Cincinnati, U. 
WILCOX, FRANK G., Mayflower ch., Chicago, IIl., resigns. 
WILKINS, Harry J., ord. June 23d, Strongsville, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BALLARD, Frank, Austin, Tex., accepts call to Indianapolis, 


BROWN, WILLIAM F., Janesville, Wis., resigns. 

BROWNSON, Marcus A., Detroit, Mich., called to First cb., 
Pittsburg, Penn. 

CHIDESTER, SAMUEL W., Milwaukee, Wis., resigns. 

IRWIN, W. ., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to West Bay City, 


and 


Mich. 

—- J.C. DE Bruyn, Hamlin, Minn., accepts call to Pierpont, 
Minn. 

NICHOLAS, V. V., inst. June 22d, Doe Run, Chester Co., Penn. 





WALKER, CHaaces H.., inst. June 20th, Lansiugburg, Penn. 
WOTRING. F. R., Kawiins, Wyo., accepts call © Bethoud Col. 
WYNKOOP, ASa, inst. June 28th, Orange, N. J. ° 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” 
will be considercd by us as an equivalent to their 
publishers for all volumes received. The interests 
of our readers will guide us in the selectionos works 


for further notice. 


RECENT VERSE. 


The Conquest of Mexico and Peru. By 
Kinahan Cornwallis. (New York: The 
Daily Investigator Office. $1.00.) Four 
hundred and fifty pages of rhyme—good, 
honest measure—serve to tell the story of 
Cortes and Pizarro, the Montezumas and 
the Incas. Mr. Cornwallis is perfectly at 
ease in the matter of versifying, and cer- 
tainly he has been painstaking and indus- 
trious in looking up the facts that he 
records in) rhyme.——Poems by Two 
Brothers. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1.50.) lo this little volume are brought 
together the earliest poems of Alfred Ten 
nyson and those of his brother Charles. It 
contains all the pieces printed in “ 
by Two Brothers,” printed in 1s2 
a pumber written before that date and not 
included in that edition. There is scarcely 
a trace of genuine original poetry in any of 
the verses ; but the book is of interest and 
value to the student of Tennyson.——— 
King Poppy. By the Earl of Lytton. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co, ¥*3.00.) 
We do not find this poem taking hold of 
our imagination, or suggesting anything 
supremely beautiful, new or strange, nor 
does it appeal to any deep intellectual 
source. For the most part, the versifica 


Poems 
7, besides 


tion is smooth and correct, the diction sim 
ple and the fancy lively: 
of the poem, as a whole, is not plain, and 
too often the author seems to let his muse 
plunge madly at some half-formed image 
or rudiment of a conceit. We deem ita 
mistake of Lytton’s family to print the 
work, which, in the best view possible, is a 
long strain of rather conmonplace blank 
verse. The publishers have done taeir part 
in exquisite taste, and the distinguished 
artist, Mr. Edward Burne-Jones, has de 
signed for the book a frontispiece and a 
legend for the cover, decorative enough— 
and characteristic enough—but without 
distinct significance. The volume is a 
beautiful piece of printing and binding. 

- Raneh Verses. By William Lawrence 
Chittenden. (New York: G,. P. Putnam?’s 
Sonus. $1.50.) We suppose that something 
will yet come of all this specializing in 
prose and verse whereby Americans seem to 
be fee'ing their way toa national scheme 
of expression, or sumething of the sort, 
Here is a volume of verses written from the 
point of view occupied by a Texas ranch 
man, and some of the pieces are excellent 
in their way. A vein of hearty simplicity 
and a careless sort of style suggest breezes 
from the Staked Plain and the bills of the 
Guadaloupe as we read some of these bits. 
The verses are not all about Texas, how- 
ever: but we wish they were.——The 
Loves of Paul Fenty. By Anna M. Fitch. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 41.00.) 
With the rolling of the century toward its 
close the mad desire to write books takes 
on a spurt, and a million or more of our 
best. citizens make # neck and neck rush 
down the bome stretch ina killing struggle 
for any place on the list of literary honors, 
The Loves of Paul Fenly are told in 
sprightly rbymes running through thirteen 
cantos, any one of which is enough fora 
sitting, even if we allow but one sitting in 
aceptury. Here is a fair sample of both 
matter and style: 


but the purpose 


‘The prayer changed in rhythm, and * Father, 
forgive ’ 
Slid fastinto numbers of recitative.’ 
—A Dream of Lilies. 
Couway. 


By Katherine EF. 
(Boston: J.G. Cupples Co, 81.25.) 
In this beautiful book are many graceful 
and thoughtful poems. It is a memorial 
volume, and its general tone is sad; but it 
has much tenderness and a strain of hope 
ful sweetness to relieve the funereal sugges- 
tions of the sepulchral title-page. The 
printing, binding and decorations are of 
excellent workmanship, and the paper is 
heavy and softly tinted. 

a — 


The Memorial History of the Cityot New. 


York, From its First Settlement to the 
Year 1892. Edited by James Grant Wilson. 
(The New York History Company, 132 Nas- 
sau Street. Royal 8vo, pp. 650, with &2 
pages of index additional.) It is wholly 
impossible to give any adequate review of 
this closing volume in General Grant Wil- 
son’s history of the City of New York. It is 
a cosmopoltan sort of book, prepared by 
many collaborators, about twenty-five in 
all, who may be accepted as the best group 
which could be found to do such work as 
this. The volume opens with a chapter on 
the seven distinct suburbs of New York, 





followed by three on the authors and libra- 
ries (public and private) of the city, the 
newspapers and the magazines. Those which 
come next are: ‘Nearly Two Centuries 
of Music,” “History of Trinity Parish,” 
“The Statues and Monuments of New 
York.” ** Club Life in the City,” “ The Mil- 
itary.” ** Coins and Currency of the City,” 
‘The Fine Arts in the City,” ‘‘The Early 
Huguenots of Manhattan,” ‘‘ The Jews of 
New York City,” ‘‘ Two Hundred Years of 
Medicine,” “ The Development of Science in 
the City,” “ Hospitals and Charitable Insti- 
tutions,’ Theaters,’ ** The Commercial His- 
tory of the City,” “Topography and the 
Park System,’ United States Navy Yard,” 
“Schools, Colleges, Seminaries and Edu- 
cational Institutions,’ ‘ Episcopal and 
other Churches.”’ This closing chapter is, 
perhaps, the least satisfactory. It appears, 
at least, to reckon all the church life of New 
York which amounts to anything, as either 
Episcopal or Roman Catholic, tho from a 
historical point of view neither one nor 
the other holds the place given toit. The 
whole subject trails in at the end of the 
volume with a curt allowance of a scant 
thirty pages, and makes a wholly dispro- 
portionate and unsatisfactory exhibition 
ofthe various Christian bodies in the city. 
We do not say that too much space is given 
either to Bishop Potter’s article on the 
Episcopal Church or to Dr. Richard T. 
Clarke’s on the Roman Catholic; but we 
fail to understand why the other great 
Christian bodies should be passed over 
either in silence or in trifling and incidental 
allusions. As to the Congregational body, 
the only reference we bave found to them 
is in the chapter on Clubs, where we read: 
“Many of the denominations, like the Presby- 
terians, Universalists and Congregationalists, 
have their organizations, with stated meetings, 
but they have no permanent homes.” 
We note, in this same chapter, some minor 
errors of a kind which we do not care to ex- 
pand on, and which, perhaps, can never be 
wholly weeded out of a book so miscel- 
laneous and at the same time so encyclo- 
pediac in its character, The Atalanta Boat 
Club, for example, has not had its rooms 
on Fifth Avenue since 1888. The boating 
clubs are not all on the Harlem River. The 
canve clubs are, we believe,all on the Hud- 
Son, 


The Delence of Professor Briggs before 
the General Assembly. The Case against 
Professor Briggs. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 75 cents.) This is Part Ill in 
the series containing the ‘Case against 
Professor Briggs.” It ineludes the final 
documents in the case. [. The Appeal of 
the Prosecuting Committee to the General 
Assembly. II. The Argument of Professor 
Briggs against entertaining the Appeal. 
IIIf. The Entertainment of the Appeal. IV. 
The Argument of Professor Briggs before 
the General Assembly against sustaining 
the Appeal. V. The Action of the General 
Assembly sustaining the Appeal and their 
final judgment in the case, with Professor 
Briggs’s Comments. We have before 
us, also, The Question at Issue in the An- 
ilover Case, a handsomely printed brochure 
of 24) octave pages from the ‘“ Press of 
Samuel Usher, Boston, Mass.,” containing 
the “Arguments of the Rev. Drs. Joshua 
W. Wellman and Orpheus ‘T. Lanphear, 
complainants in the Andover case, pre- 
pared for the Hearing before the Board of 
Visitors, September Ist, 1802."? This state- 
ment of the complainants, which tho pre- 
pared for the Board of Visitors ‘ was not 
read,” is now published by request of a 
number of persons, whose names are given, 
asan appealof the case to the public. Tt 
contains the Amended Complaint, the Ar 
guments of the Rev. Dr. O. 'T. Lanphear 
and of the Rev. Dr. J. W. Wellman, with 
the summary of their case against the 
Andover professors, 


Story of Christopher Columbus tor Lit- 
He Children, By Klizabeth Harrison. (Chi- 
cago: Kindergarten College.) This little 
brochure, which brings down the long story 
of Columbus to some twenty-two rather 
small pages,comes from one of the most 
competent women in the country and one 
who bas perhaps more experience in work of 
this kind than any other woman now living. 
It was designed to give young people a nat- 
ural and wholesome impression of Colum- 
bus and of the events commemorated in the 
Chicago Exposition. The critical problems 
of the history, its doubtful and disagreeable 
features are omitted, and the story is told in 
a healthy, rapid and attractive way which 
is likely to leave the strong points and fea- 
tures of it impressed on the reader’s mind. 

‘The Patnams republish in a hand- 
some and very readable form Washington 


Irving's Life and Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus in the briefer form condeused by 


the author himself from his larger work. 





In spite of the critical attacks which have 
been made on Irving’s ‘‘ Columbus,” its lit- 
erary charm as well as its other genial 
merits are likely to keep it alive, and per- 
haps long after other and more scholarly 
Lives are forgotten. It is the one of them 
all that curries with it the most distinct 
lift into the ennobling atmosphere of hero- 
worship. 


Religion and Myth. By the Rev. James 
Macdonald. (Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 2.25.) The author 
of this volume was for many years actively 
and usefully engaged in Christian mission- 
ary work in Africa, where he had abundant 
opportunity to become familiar with the 
superstitious phenomena and observances of 
which he writes. The present volume, tho 
based largely upon the author’s own original 
observations, very probably does not contain 
much that is absolutely new to well-read 
students of ethnology. It is, however, an 
exceedingly broad-minded and intelligent 
attempt to give a systematic, popular form 
to what is known of the social customs and 
religious observances of the African tribes. 
It relates to primitive man, the idea of 
deity, sacrifice, taboo, demons, witchcraft, 
divination and a great number of social 
customs, and leads ap toan honest attempt 
to bring the mind of Christendom to a better 
understanding of the mind of these primi- 
tive people and to the best and true method 
of achieving their civilization and evan- 
gelization. 


Literary Blunders. A Chapter on the 
History of Human Error. By Henry B. 
Wheatley. F.S.A. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, New York. $1.25.) There are plenty 
of plums in this collection, and some are 
very good, as, for example, the story of the 
boy who, being required to repeat what he 
kuew of Sir Walter Raleigh, said: ‘‘He in- 
troduced tobacco into England, and while 
he was smoking he exclaimed, ‘ Master 
Ridley, we have this day lighted such a fire 
in England as shall never be put out.’”’ 
The author’s essays on the general subject 
are well read and entertaining. In the 
same general class is Bon Mots of Sidney 
Smith and R. Brinsley Sheridan. Edited 
by Walter Jerrold. The compilers of 
this fascinating little collection tell their 
stories in the briefest possible terms, some- 
times, perhaps, so briefly as to injure them. 
But itis a good fault. The collection is 
highly entertaining and very handsomely 
manufactured. <A striking feature of the 
little book is the grotesque illuminations 
by Aubrey Beardsley. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 75 cents.) 


In his The .Eneid of Vergil. Books I— 
Vi. Translated into English Verse, Mr. 
James Rhoades has at least succeeded in 
producing an English poem. Turning away 
from rhymed verse as incongruous with the 
Vergilian muse, and from hexameters as 
not fully domiciled in English poetry, he 
takes refuge in the Miltonic line as best 
suited to his purpose, and in this verse 
raises his translation to the level of a poem 
which it is a genuine pleasure to read. We 
have found no line which fails in epic dig- 
nity; and certainly in general the poem 
flows on in easy grace and melodious meas- 
ures. The selection of English equivalents 
is usually good, tho we note some which 
are inadequate and smack of the school 
room; as, for example (p. 41): 





** Now drew near 
The unutterable day.” 
(Longmans, Green & Co, $1.50.) 


Practical Lawn- Tennis. By James 
Dwight, M.D. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $1.25.) Dr. Dwight is the author of 
one of the earlier books on lawn-tennis, 
published seven years ago. The game has 
progressed and changed so much in these 
seven years as to call for another and 
wholly new book. In meeting this demand 
the author has produced a manual which, if 
it is as useful to players as itis attractive to 
readers, will leave nothing more to be de- 
sired. The photographs are the most beau- 
tiful specimens of instantaneous work we 
have seen applied to illustrate this game. 
They show the progress photographic print- 
ing has made, as well as tennis, and are al- 
together superb. 


The Hallowed Day. By the Rev. George 
Guirey. (The Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York. $1.25.) This is the title given by 
the author to the “ Fletcher Prize Essay,” 
awarded by the trustees of Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1892 under the will of the late Hon. 
Richard Fletcher. It is a strong, system- 
atic and thorough diseussion of the sub- 
ject in its theoretical and practical aspects. 
The argument is based on the principle that 
the law of the Sabbath is a fundamental 
moral law and not of Mosaic origin and 
obligation, 





Shirley in Two Volumes appears on the 
counters at Macmillan’s, from the press of 
J. M. Dent & Co., London. The set is 
uniform in size and style with the edition 
of Jane Austen’s works from the same 
publisher, and belongs in an edition of 
“The Works of Charlotte and Emily 
Bronté in Twelve Volumes,’ of which 
Shtrley makes Vols. III and IV. The edi- 
tion is convenient in size and neatly 
printed. 


Judith Shakespeare. A Romance. By 
William Black. New and revised edition. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York. 50 cents.) 
The great interest of this particular one in 
the series of Black’s novels is that it is laid 
in the home and times of Shakespeare, and 
that the great poet is himself introduced 


into it. 
—_—_—_—__—_-_ > 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEW novel by Maarten Maartens ‘The 
Greater Glory,” begins in The Outlook 
for July Ist. 


. Southland for July comes to hand 
filled with the good things we expect in 
that bright Southern montbly. 


..Ginn & Co. publish this month “ The 
Psychic Factors of Civilization,’”’ by Lester 
F. Ward, author of ‘‘ Dynamic Sociology.” 


..Messrs. Lee & Shepard announce 
“The Builders of American Literature,” a 
work in two volumes, by Mr. F. H. Under 
wood, 


...The D. Lothrop Co. announce tbat 
‘In the Wake of Columbus,” by Special 
Exposition Commissioner F. A. Ober, is 
now ready. 


..A new book by Mrs. Helen H. Garde- 
ner, entitled * Facts and Fictious of Life,’’ 
will be brought out this month by Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


-Harper’s Bazar tor July 15th will 
contain a paper of ‘‘ Useful Suggestions for 
the Waitress,” the first of a series of practi- 
cal articles for women. 


..A new novel by Charles Kgbert Crad 
dock (Miss Murfree) is to be published in 
The Atlantic, Tts first chapters appear in 
the July number, which begins a new vol 
ume of the magazine. 


-The July Century contains an article 
by Mr. Royal Cortissoz, art critic of the 
New York Tribune, on “ Color in the Court 
of Honor at the Fair,’ and one on ‘* Mental 
Medicine,” by Dr. Allan Mclane Hamil- 
ton. 


..At the recent Columbian Historical 
Exposition at Madrid a medal was awarded 
to Mrs. Ellen Russell Emerson for her two 
archeological books, “‘ Indian Myths’’ and 
“Masks, Heads and Faces,” published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


..When Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
was in the heyday of her woman’s-rights 
work, she gave variety to her lecture trips. 
as opportunity offered, by teaching young 
mothers how to care for their babies, laying 
special stress on their frequent need of 
water to drink. In the July number of 
The Mothers Nursery Guide Dr. C. G, 
Kirley urges the same theory, and shows 
how a more liberal use of water to drink 
may prove very beneficial to children. 


....** Alan St. Aubyn”’ is Miss Frances 
Marshall, of Cambridge, England ; “ Mrs. 
M. FE. Braddon” is Mrs. Maxwell; ‘‘ Lanoe 
Falconer” is Miss Mary Hawker; ‘‘ Mrs. 
Alexander” is Mrs. Annie Alexander Hector: 
the *‘Author of ‘The Danvers Jewels’’’ is 
Miss Cholmondeley, ‘The Girlin the Karpa- 
thians”’ is Mrs. Henry Norman; ‘‘ Gyp”’ is 
Comtesse de Mirabeau-Martel: ‘Graham 
R. Tomson ” is Mrs. Tomson; ‘' Frank Pope 
Humphrey” is an American lady living 
abroad ; ‘‘ Julien Gordon” is Mrs. Van Rens 
selaer Cruger: ‘‘Octave Thanet’ is A. 
French; ‘‘ Max O’Rell” is M. Paul Blouét, 
‘*Lucas Malet.” is Mrs. Harrison, daughter 
of the Rev. Charles Kingsley ; ‘“*Q.”’ is Mr. 
A. T. Quiller-Couch ; ‘‘ Mark Rutherford ° 
is Mr. William Hale White ; ‘‘ John Oliver 
Hobbes” is Mrs. Craigie; and ‘John 
Strange Winter” is Mrs. Stannard. 


- 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


An Entreduction to the Science of Thought. By 

S.S. Hebberd. Keviseu Edition. TARE. pp. 

96. Madison, Wis: Tracy, Gibbs & ( 

Archie of Ce By J. Mac donald ia ag ; 

744x5, pp. "62. Boston: D. Lothrop Co........ #1 25 
From ao pelea of Life. S4xthd, pp. 128. 
New York: The Columbus Press............. 
Scotland’s Free Church. A ienestanh Retro- 
. ct and Memorial of the Disruption, by 
George Buchanan Ryley, witha Summary 
of Free Church Progress ‘and Finance, 184% 
188. By John M. McCandlish, F.R.S.E., late 
President of the Faculty mS Actuaries. Oxilq, 

Bp. xii, 3x2. New York: Anson D. F. Ran- — _ 
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A World of Chance. By W. D. Howells. TxD, 
pp. 375. New York: Harper & Bros......... 
The_Aztec Treasure House. A Romance of 
Contemporaneous Antiquity. By Thomas 
A. Janvier. Ilinstrated fay Remington. 7x5, 
pp. vill, 446. The s@me..... SOE PES ee 
The Defense of Professor Briggs before the 
General Assembly. Tue Case . Pro- 
fessor Brig; Part WM. 311. New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 2... ...c.cseeeseeeeeee 
hapters i in Modern Botany. By Patrick Ged- 
des. 734x5, pp. xii, 201. si 
Canadian setenies. and Poems. By George E. 
744x5, pp. vili, 14. Toronto: Hart 
ola “Kaskia Days. “A Novel. “By Elizabeth 
Holbrook. 2 p. 2%. Chicago, IL: 
The Schuite Pabien eg c ‘o. 
Cholera: Its Causes, Symptoms. Pathology and 
reatment. By Koberts Bart 
LL.D. | 84x54, BP. _ 132. Philadelphia, 


Penn.: Lea Bros. & ( 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & C0. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
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Just Published: 
SWEETHEART GWEN. 
A WELSH IDYLL. 


By WILLIAM TIREBUCK, author of ‘ Dorrie,” 
“St. Margaret,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.00. 


“It isan idyll, a lovely one, conceived by some one 
whose childhood has been happily impressed on him. 
The reader lives amid the pastures and the 
orchards of Ty-Cremed, and Auntie Gwen, with her 
white teeth, cracks filberts for him. This sweet. 
impulsive woman, with her blue eyes and her russet 
hair, bewitches you, as she does her little nephew 
Martin. Mr. Tirebuck’s literary faculties are of an 
exceptionai kind. Those who love to read of child 
life will find here a perfect picture. There is, how- 
ever, much more than this.’—N. ¥. Times. 


THE GUFFORD LECTURES, 189. 
Theosophy, 


or Psychological Religion. 


The Gifford Lectures delivered before the 
University of Glasgow, in 1892. By F. 
MAX MULLER. Crown Xvo, 609 pages. 
$3.00, 


By the late Dr. Liddon. 


Explanatory Analysis of St. 


Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 


By Henry Parry Lippoys, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., late Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul’s, Svo, ¥4 00, 


The Creed 
or a Philosophy. 


By the Rev. THOMAS Moz_Ley, M.A., Author 
of ‘* Reminiscences of Oriel College,” ete, 
Crown &vo, ¥2.50. 


For sale by booksellers. Senton receipt of price by the 


Publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & C0, 


15 East 16th Street, New York. 
A GREAT WORK COMPLETED. 
The Memorial History of the City 
of New York. 


Fourth and last vol. just issued from the De 
press, 

This work is in four royal octavo vols. of 2,540 pages, 
richly iMustrated with pen ang ink drawings and xteel 
engravings of New York’s most famous men and 
places 

Its literary merit is guaranteed by such contribu- 
tors as GE N. JAS. = ANT WILSON, GEN. EMMONS 
kK, JO HN tADY, M.D; DR. B. OF. DE 
: BISHOP POTTER. pak . MORGAN DIX, 

8. OHN AUSTIN STE: 
3, REV ASHBE in ‘ ERMIL YE, D.D.; PROF. 
HENRY P. JOHNSTON, 

And many ovhers fully as prominent. 

This work should be owned by every one whose in- 
terests are in any way identified with this city. 

Chief Justice Fuller says: “Tt is a monument of 
laborious research and literary excellence. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes says: Everybody will be 
pleased as with a great historical picture book, while 
the students are dev oting themseives to its most val- 
nable records, 

For all particulars address the publishers. 


NEW YORK HISTORY COMPANY, 
10 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS ! ! 


the 


» Vinne 








Al best ones, Some special cheap 


libraries. 
Theological Books, Old and New. 


Largest stock in the country. 
Catalogues at request. 


TIBBALS BOOK Co., 


26 Warren Street, N. Y. 


> THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 











Inks the Pen Just Right. Preservesthe 
Ink Clear and Limpid. Makes 
Writing a Luxury. 

. j By preventing too much ink fromm ad- 
MW hering to the pen the busy scribbler is not 
i! y} troubled with inky fingers nor unsightly 

i blots upon his documents. 

Price $1.00each, Sent prepaid, subject 
to eeturn and money refunded if not satisfactory. An elegant 
descriptive Pamphlet sent on application, 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 23 Warren St., New York. 
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Office Desks. M 


H.Andrews&Go."su233" 














SUMMER HINTS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A Woman Who Failed, and Others. 


By BEssIE CHANDLER. Cloth, 16mo, $1.00. 


“A quality of seriousness which gives them 
a signiticance quite beyond that of the ordinary short 
tule.’’— Beacon, 


SECOND EDITION. 
Brown's Retreat, and Other 
Stories. 


By ANNIE EICHBERG KING. Qloth, lé6mo, 
1.00, 
“ Dejightfully fresh and entertaining. Quite 


out of the common in their theme.” —Cowrier. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Far From Today. 


By GERTRUDE HALL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 


‘A work of real genius; Homeric in its simplicity.” 
~L. (. Moulton, 


FIFTH EDITION. 


Miss Brooks. 


By ELIZA ORNE WHITE, author 
”  16mo, 


A Story. 
of “A Browning Courtship. 
cloth, ¥1.00, 


“satire dove with admirable lightness, and an al- 
most impishly keen and incisive drollery.”’—Tran- 
script. 


Memoir and Letters of Charles 
Sumner. 


By Epwarp L. Prerck. Vols. HL and IV. 
With two portraits, 8vo, cloth, $6.00; 
half calf, $10.00, Complete sets, 4 vols, 
in box, cloth, $12.00; half calf, $20. 


Balzac’s Novels. 


Translated by KATHARINE P. WORMELEY. 
25 vols. issued. Half Russia, 12mo, 
*1.50 each. 


Jane Austen's Novels. 


With Illustrations by Garrett. 12 vols., 


half Russia, 16mo, $1.25 each. 


A. Bronson Alcott. 


His Life and Philosophy. By F. B. SAn- 
BORN and WILLIAM 'T. HARRIS. With 
two portraits and an engraving of the 
Orchard House and School of Philoso- 
phy. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


Some Passages in the Practice of 
Dr. Martha Scarborough. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL, 16mo, cloth, ¥1.00, 


“Tecan hardly imagine a more helpful book,—L. €. 
Moulton. 


In the Bundle of Time. 


A volume of stories with interludes. 
ARLO BATES. Imo, cloth, $1.00, 


By 


Our catalogue contains list of 67 volumes 


“Summer Reading” in paper covers, 


Atall Bookstores. Mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


BOSTON, 


APPLETONS'’ 
NEW ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD, 


Contaiving the Latest Maps of every Coun- 
try of the World, the several States in the 
United States of America, and the Prov- 
inces in the Dominion of Canada. With 
a full Gazetteer and Indexes, and an Illus- 
trated Descriptive Text based on the Re- 
sults of the Latest Censuses. 


The need of a new and authoritative Atlas of the 
World cannot fail to b* appreciated by all who will 
reflect upon the es additions to our geograph- 
ical knowledge that the past few years have wit- 
nessed. In political noldess than in physical geogra- 
phy a marked development has taken place, which 
rend¢rs obsolete the great majority of the existing 

lates. In the preparation of this volume the pub- 
ishers have bad before them continually the single 

urpose of preserting to the publica work that shall 

nmallrespects rank with the best European geograph- 

te cal publications, and to this end nolabor or expense 
has been spared in any one oi its departments. 


Descriptive circulars sent to any addreas on request. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3 & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE HE LEADING I MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202 Broadway. N.Y. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ji, not 


Remington's 
Country Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 








MUSIC. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. 
For gp ely SCHOOLS. 
By Dr. W. H. DOAN 
The Latest and Best work by this Poplar Author, 
0 Add 5 cents per copy if ordered by mail. 
per 100. Specimen pages free on request. 


76 Bast tt §. Bs Low 2 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy pa ments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


J.CHURCH CO.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati. O 


_ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. | 


DIXON’S - 
American Graphite jaune 3.M(] 
| PENCILS a 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not famil- 
jar with them, mention THE INDEPENDENT, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 
JS, DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


—- 
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WANTED. 


AGENTS. WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents — #50 per week. 
Monroe Frazer Mf'g Co., X 1117 La Crosse, Wis. 


EDUCATION,  =—=s_— 


_ GRAI DU ATK of the ‘Pennsylvania Oral School 
for the Deaf, with five years experience in oral work, 
desires a private pupil, or will give instruction in lip: 
rendane arr, References exchanged, Address MIss 
VIOLA TAYLOR, The Maples, Rome, Bradford Co., 
Penn. 


MASSAC HUS SETTS . ANDOV ER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 


Begins its 65th year September lth, offering —- 
opportunities, Three Seminary Courses of studie 
and a College fitting Course. Addres 

Miss LAURA S. W ATSON, Principal. 








MAINE, PORTLAND. 
MISS ALLEN and MISS GREEFF’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR CIRLS. 


o yens October 4th,in Portland, the largest city in 

Maine; healthful ‘climate; beautiful situation on 
Casco Bay. School located in most desirable part of 
the city. College preparatory and advanced courses. 
French and German with Foreign Teachers. Excei- 
lent musical advantages. Careful attention to social 


culture. Prospectus on application, 
AS A THE LEADING CANADIAN COL- 
IMA LEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN, St. 
Thomas, Ont. Courses: Literary, Music, Fine Art, 


Elocution, C ommere tal. 60 pp. Announce ement. 
Rev. F. B. AUSTIN, A. M., , Pres. — 


Home School for ss young 
ASHLEY HALL ladies. Ten miles from Boston. 
MISS WHITT EMORE, Principal, Montvale, Mass. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk. Cor 22d year. Primary, intermedi- 
ate, and College Preparatory courses. usic, Art, and 
the’ Languages. Careful attention to morals and man- 
ners, New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


BON AIR SCHOOL, 


Near Richmond, Va. 


W. D. SMITH, M.A. 
C. M. HAZEN, M.A. 


A home school for boys; genial climate, 
ife, physical training. Address 


__CHAS. M. HAZEN, Bon Air, Va. 











country 


«Boston 10 | Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens We sdnesday, October 4th. 
culars address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, "er, hister eau: 
®cation of youn 
women. Buildings unsurpassed for comfort anc 
health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general course of 
study; also, yr yaratory and optional. Apply to 
SIDAC. -AL LEN, Bradford, Mass. 


For cir- 
Dean. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE .ccranee: 
FOR WOMEN, 
ryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
raduate and tinde rgraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
jreek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo- Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Svanish, German, in- 
aang Gothic and ‘Old High German, Celtic, He- 
brew, History, Political Science, Physics, © hemistry, 
Biology, and Philosophy. Gyn od dg with Dr. Sar- 
gent's apparatus complete. Fellowships (valne $525) 
nb Greek, Latin, English. German and Teutonic 
*hilology, Romance, Languages, Mathematics, His- 
tory, Chemistry, and Biology. A fourth Hall of Resi- 
dence will, it is hoped, be am in the autumn, and 
will accommodate all applicants for admission. For 
Program address as above. 


CLAVERACK COLLECE 


And Hudson River Institute 
Healthfully and beautifully located in the Hudson 
River Valley. Affords superior advantages for ther- 
ough and systematic education to boys and girls. 
Careful attention given by « strong faculty of ex- 
perienced professors and teachers to intelleotual, 
social, moral and physical culture. A Conservae- 
tory of Music and Artof high grade. 4th year 
opens Bept. Is. For illustrated Catalogue, address 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Pres., Claverack, N. Y, 


Collegiate Institute, Ft. Edward, N.Y. 


pe See ae = year Sept. 26. Six courses and 
Prep. Music, Art, 1.,Phys.Cult, Jos. BF KING,D. Dd. 


MISS 8S. D. DOREMUS’ 


BOARDING AND DAY SC nO. FOR GIRLS, 
735 MADISON acre UE, 
RE-OPENS OCT. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE ror rs 


Full courses of study, Classical, Scientific and Special. 
Electric lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronomi- 
cal Observatory. Art School. Music Building, etc. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Six specialists in musical faculty. Every facility 
for work of highest grade 
President, Elmira, N. Y. 


Rev. RUFUS S. GREEN D. D., 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 














Miss Frances V. Emerson, 
Successor to Miss ABBY H. JOHNSON. 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

18 Newbury Street, Boston, 19th year opens Oct, 4, 1893, 








(955) 19 
FEMALE 


BLENDAL COLLEGE 


Beautifal and healthful location. Noyth of 
Cincinnati l5 miles. Full course of study, Pr par- 
atory and Collegiate. Best facilities in Musie, 
Art, with home care and supervision 
Rev. L. D. POTTER, D. D., Glendale, Ohio. 

NEW York, penandaigua 
G RANGER PLACE arp HOOL for Youne 
W Lapies. Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 20th. 
Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate departments. 

Certificates accemed b nears Colleges and Untver- 
sities. AROLINE com AST’ OCK, President. 








4 k tt | Hackettstow Pr, 
ac e stown nstitute New Jersey. 
College poops ratory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Music Art. locution. Best builaings of its class.Steam 
Heat. Electric lights. Location healthful,grand. Iilus 
Catalogue free. Rev. GEO. H. WHITNEY, D.D., Pres 


PENNSYLVANIA, HOLLIDAYSBURG 
HO IDA RG SC HOOL 
or Young Women and Gir 
Thorough instruction. Methods adapted "to the in- 
dividuality of each pupil. Home comforts. Loca- 
tion exceptionally beautiful, 
_Address, Mrs .R. 8S. HI ITC HCOCK. 


“JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE. 





Announcements of the Graduate, Collegiate 
and Medical Courses, for the next academic year 
are now ready and will be sent on application. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Bary ‘application necessary for Se pte miber, Ika) 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEM 


West. Seventeenth year. Beautiful loeation and healthe 
ful climate. No School in the country offers nette é ude 
vantages. Send for illustrated catalogue. COLONEL 
J SUMNER ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Mic ‘+e wi 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 


Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all 
Colleges for h omen, 
20 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


The Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 


English, 
Music, 


The We;, 
¢ Pointoftho 


Methematics, Classics, French, German, 
Dane ing, ae ing, Drawing, etc. Apply to 
. HOWE ALLEN, Sing Sing, N. ; 


mo NTAIN STATION, J. 
Mrs. J. V. N. Dour’s School for Girls. High, 
healthful location. 14 miles from New York. F nglish 
brane hes, Languages, Music, Art, College preparation, 


OB offers a liberal educ “ation at the lowest reason - 
able cost. For both sexes 
years of pre paration, 
guages, wenty-five 
it  single-term 
Tuition $40 a year. 
ary societies, 
advantages. 
laboratories. 


OBERLIN ACADEM 


Graduates pass easily into leading ly. "wer 
and scientific schools. 21 instructors. 550 students 
Supervision of students thoroagh and kindly. Liter- 
ary societies. Trained gyn nisium directors. Opens 
er 2th. 20 page catalogue free. 

G. W. SHURTLEFYF, Secretary, : Oberlin, O 


Ora nge, N. 


‘ourses require four 
with Greek or Modern Lan- 
professors. Elective system 
courses. Post-graduate courses 
14 fine buildings. Vigorous liter- 
Successful athletics. Hest musical 
Chemical, zoologic al and botanical 


~ OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


Fstablished in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Septem- 
ber 2ith. For circulars avd reports apply to Princi- 
pals. OGONTZ SC HO OL P.0., PA. 


AC ADEMY. 


RIVERVIEW ota... x. 


58th Year. Prepares thoroughly for Cotlege. the 
Government Acatomist and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. SBEE & AMEN, Princ ipals. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


sith year begins Sept. ith, 1893, 
excellent preparatory school, 
partments of music and art. 
oratories. Good growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Memorial Hall enables stu- 
dents tomuch reduce expenses. For catalogue ad- 
dress SARAH F. ANDE. RSON, Principal (lock box 51), 
Rockford. I}. 


School Property for Sale or to Let. 
The Poughkeepsie ery, Enutitnte, located in the 
city of Poughkeepsie, » 2 rips liberal. 
_Inautre of Poughke e oie Sav it gs Bank. 


prea w ICK INSTITUTE. Great Barrington 
Mass., Berkshire Oo.,a strictly select and limited 
home school for young men and boys . Pupils are 
members of the Principal’s family ard receive con 
stant personal attention E.J. VAN LENNEP, Prin 





College course and 
Specially organized de- 
Four well equipped lab- 


NEW York, Ne bw burgh. on-the-Hudson. 
Gieua nos PR EPARATORY SCHOOL. 
80a Year, noextras. Limit, 30 boys. 
Young boys, the nearer eight the better; not spoil- 
ed; and with their chances before them. 
My pamphlet argues the question. Free; ane parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W.SIGLAR 


TEVPItEGROV gE LA DIES" SEMINARY. 
Saratoga Springs.N.Y. Thirty-ninth year begins 
Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD. Ph.D -Pres, 


WELLS COLLEG FOR WOMEN, 


AURORA. N, Y 

Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 

healthful. New Building with Modern Improve ments 

Session begins Se premeen 18%. Send for Catalogne. 
FRISBEE, D.D., President 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 50th year begins Sept. 14, 1894. 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments, Fine Library, Laboratory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send for Tiustrated Prospectus to 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 

wil SON € OL L EG E FOR W OMEN 

Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg, Pa., in famous 
Cumberlind Valley. Six trains daily. Border cli- 
mate, avoiding bleak north. #250 per year for board, 
room, etc., and all coll ge studies except music and 
art. ‘Large music collegeand art school. Music de- 
partment this year. 164 independent of free classes, 
Fall faculty. College course. B.A and B.S degrees; 
music college, Handsome park, large buildings. 
steam heat, gymnasium, observatory, laboratories, 
etc. No charge for distant pupils during Christmas 
and Faster vacation 

Rev. J. EDGAR, Ph. D.. 





Pres. Chambersburg, Pa a. 





Williamsport Dickiuson Seminary, 
Williamsport, Pa. Both sexes. Heguisrand Flec- 
tive Courses. Degrees conferred. Fits for College. 
Music, Art, Modern Languages, specialties. Steam 
heat, electric light, home comforts. 








$225.40 pe ay: 
Catalogue f free. Year opens Sept ith. E.J.G 
esident 
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Financial. 
THE BUSINESS VIEW. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce was called for 
Thursday of last week, to consider the 
financial and commercial situation. The 
Chamber, it will be remembered, is the 
oldest and most conservative of our busi- 
ness bodies and is formed of the leading 
citizens of New York City in all pro 
fessions and lines of trade. Receiv- 
ing its charter in 1770 from George III 
before the Revolution, it has, for more 





than a century, represented the best 
sentiment of the East. The business 
Situation was grave enough to war- 


rant a special meeting, that the formal 
sense of the members might be had. Reso- 
lutions were adopted which rehearsed our 
late financial history. Money is withheld 
because of the alarm caused by the Sher- 
man Act ; business enterprises will not be 
resumed or labor be steadily employed 
until money can be had at moderate rates 
by merchants and manufacturers; ordi- 
nary interest rates cannot be expected 
until contidence is restored in the stability 
of our currency. From these preambles 
it was resolved that the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman Act should be speedily 
and unconditionally repealed, and that a 
commission should be appointed by Con- 
gress to study the whole currency question 
and report at the regular session, 

Mr. John Claflin, the head of the large 
and well-known dry goods house of HH. B. 
Claflin Co., introdaced the resolutions and 
supported them with remarks which de- 
serve wide reading. Mr. Claflin has 
studied the subject with care. He is not 
a monometatllist, does not believe in gold 
as the only standard of money if there is 
any way of escape from the single stan- 
dard, and still hopes for the remonetiza- 
tion of silver at some time in the future, 
Not only is Mr. Claflin thus moderate in 
his currency views, but from the nature 
of his business he is intensely interested 
in the prosperity of every coracr of the 
Union. He is as far as can be from the 
supposed selfish New Yorker who is s »me- 
times depicted as wishing to ruin his 
Western and Southern friends if only he 
can squeeze a little profit though Wall 
Street. This alleged individual does not 
exist, certainly not in the present case; for 
Mr. Claflin’s house has dry goods sold on 
credit in every State of the Union and 
must depend upon the prosperity of those 
States for its money and for a continua- 
tioa its trate. Every sellish inter- 
est, therefore, favors and hopes for the 
welfare of every city and villuge where 
these goods are pressed for sale. Under 
such circumstances Mr. Claflin isa repre- 
sentative man, and by authority of his 
position gives emphasis to the business 
view of the financial situation which he 
presented. He said in part: 


of 


“We do not need to be told that a finan- 
cial strain is upon us. We have felt it for 
along time. Men who have beep through 
the great panics of 1857 and 1861 and 1873 
have told me that this strain 
worse that that ofany other. ‘lhe commer- 
cial community has been spared a crisis, 
but, I believe, not because the strain has 
been moderate or has been less, or has been 
indeed even so small as that of other times, 
but simply because, fortunately, the com- 
mercial community has grown stronger in 
later years and also because banks have 
wisely stood together and have afforded the 
commercial community the aid to which 
they were properly entitled. I do not feel 
that we areon the verge of any commercial 
crisis. I feel that we are passing through 
acrisis which is simply not commercial be- 
cause commerce is able to stand it; but, as 
we pass through this crisis, we are not 
coming out into times of prosperity unless 
the cause of the present trouble be removed. 
There is a way out without removing the 
troubJe, perbaps—without removing the 
great cause of the trouble—but that way 
out is through depression, is through loss, 
is through the shutting down of mannfac- 
tories and the throwiog of laboring men 
out of employment, until, finally, through 
stagnatiou, we come into a period of com- 
parative euse. 

“There have been many causes contribu- 
ting to the present trouble. Many of those 
causes will rectify themselves in the ordi- 

nary process of internacional commerce ; 


has been 


but there is one cause, one trouble, which 
has been at the bottom of all, which, more 
than all others, has contributed to under- 
mine confidence here and abroad, and that 
is the silver-purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man Act. [Applause.| Even those who 
wish silver to be purchased, who wish it 
it to be maintained—and I wish heart- 
ily myself that it could be—must see that 
this very law has done harm to silver by 
abnornally increasing the production of 
mines and has thus placed an amount of sil- 
ver on the market which the world has 
been unable to consume; it bas piled up 
silver here which has been a menace to the 
market for silver, and by being a menace to 
the market for silver, and by making it 
evident to European nations that uniess we 
should after awbile stop the purchase of 
silver we should come to a silver basis out- 
right -it has taken away our gold and has 
re-enforced Eurc pe while it has weakened us. 

‘* Now, in view of these facts, which seem 
to me quite evident, and without going into 
any further discussion whatever, I do not 
see how any one, however favorable to sil 
ver, can feel otherwise than that this un- 
fortunate legislation should be wiped from 
our statute books [applause]; and after it is 
wiped from our statute books, as lam sure 
it will be, it is to be hoped that further leg- 
islation—except perhaps such additional 
facilities as may be given to the National 
banks for issuing currency up to the par of 
the bonds which they hold, which I certain- 
ly think they ougut to have—that any addi- 
tional legislation which deals with the 
great questions which now present them- 
selves, should be undertaken slowly, and 
should be undertaken only after mature 
deliberation. I have always been most 
hopeful until recently that it would be pos- 
sible for the nations of the earth to get to- 
gether and remonetize silver. L should be 
glad if we could safely remonetize silver 
ourselves; but it seems to me that, in view 
of the experience which we have had, it 
would be the most hazardous experiment 
that could possibly be undertaken for us to 
endeavor to support silver alone, and that 
is what we are trying to do with the Sher- 
man Act, 

“Now, whatever may be the ultimate 
merits of this controversy, if there is any 
such possibility that silver may be restored 
to its old position among the finances of 
the world—and I hope there may be—L be- 
lieve the only possible way to bring it about 
is for us to stop the use of silver and to 
join in the world’s struggle for gold. [Ap- 
plause.| I feel quite as any one does, that 
it is ashame that silver should be demone- 
tized; but, sir, practically the world, ex- 
cept ourselves, has been demonetizing sil 
ver; and we have made it easy for them to 
demonetize silver, because we have sent 
them our gold and they have been piling up 
gold while we have been piling up silver. 
Let me call your attention to the Bank of 
France. About a year ago—and certainly 
not more than eighteen months ago—the 
Bank of France had, we will say, 52,000,000 
pounds sterling of gold. Within that time 
the Bank of France has raised its reserve in 
gold from 52,000,000 pounds to 68,000,000 or 
60,000,000 pounds. Now, we have just made 
it easy for them to increase that reserve. 
The Bank of France, as we all know, has 
fifty odd million pounds of silver. A year 
or more ago it had an even amount of silver 
az.d gold, just about. Now it has 69,000,000 
pounds of gold and 50,000,000 pounds of sil- 
ver. We have made it easy tor thein to re- 
enforce themselves in that way. We have 
made it easier for Austria-Hungary to get 
on toa gold basis. We have made it easy 
for the Bank of England to raise her re- 
serve from an average of 23,000,000 pounds 
sterling up to 80,000,000, 

** Now, just one more point before I close. 
It was the general opinion of the autuorities 
that about 8%, perhaps, of the world’s busi- 
ness was contracted on money, and the 
other 92% on credit. Something of that sort 
seems to be generally recognized. Suppose 
we could increase the currency of the coun- 
try 10% a year, and suppose by doing that 
we should diminish the confidence and con- 
sequently the credit only 16%, most likely 
we would diminish it 20% or more. Ten per 
cent. of a thousand doilars is one hundred 
dollars. That is the amount you have in- 
creased, On each one thousand dollars you 
bave an additional one hundred dollars. 
You have gained one hunured dollars in 
substantial money, if you please, and you 
have lost one thousand dollars in credit; 
and practically we are just that much 
worse off.” 

These few practical sentences contain 
the common sense of the matter and 
should find an echo from every city and 





village. One pronounced silverite, in his 
address before the Chamber, had the man- 














liness to acknowledge that whatever his 
views on the general subject of bimetal- 
lism were—and he was pronouncedly in 
favor of silver—he was of the opinion 
that in the present crisis there was but 
one course to pursue if we would save our 
business interests, and that was to repeal 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Act, leaving the abstract subject open for 
future consideration. With silver so low 
it is the hight of absurdity to ask for its 
coinage as money on the old ratio. The 
one course in plain sight is to stop such 
purchase and coinage. 

We have quoted Mr. Claflin’s remarks 
somewhat at length because of their sound- 
ness and good sense, and because his busi- 
ness interests in Southern and Western 
States are so great as to give his remarks 
a thoroughly American and typical char- 
acter. It only remains for business men 
over our whole country to follow his lead 
and demand the repeal of the purchasing 
clauses of the Sherman Act at the coming 
extraordinary session of Congress. 

o 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 





SOME improvement can be observed in 
the business situation. This was trace- 
able entirely to lessened stringency in the 
money market and to.the prospects of 
repealing the Sherman Silver Bill. It is 
quite possible that these two changes have 
imparted a more hopeful feeling than is 
justified. In all probability money rates 
will steadily grow easier, and it would 
cause no great surprise if rates became 
very low at no distant day. But this is 
not the unly difficulty to overcome, Con- 
fidence has been seriously deranged. Fail- 
ures are still unpleasantly numerous, and 
more are expected, In some quarters of 
the country collections are exceedingly 
poor, and in only a_ few districts are 
they reported fair. Mills and factories 
are shutting down with greater frequency, 
and large distributers are sometimes find- 
ing themselves with inconveniently large 
stocks of goods on hand. Orders are in 
some cases being canceled, and in others 
they have been unfilled because of the 
inability of mills to obtain credit where- 
with to purchase supplies. On all sides 
are indications of economy and diminished 
consumption, conditiops certainly not 
favorable to any renewed activity in 
trade. As for silver repeal, it is quite cer- 
tain thatthe minority will oppose it vigor- 
ously enough to cause delay if not com- 
promise. Moreover, the repeal of the 
Sherman Act will not by any means give 
sound and _ elastic 


us a curretcy or 
settle important monetary — problems, 
altho it will certainly remove the 
most serious and pressing of all 


existing disturbances, Again, it must be 
remembered that as soon as the silver 
question is out of the way tariff will once 
more Come up for active consideration ; 
and a3 this, too, will be a subject of un- 
settling agitation for several months, it 
cannot be said that the business outlook is 
particularly bright. This may read likea 
rather gloomy picture; but such are the 
facts, and, for the sake of safety, they are 
far better recognized than ignored—at 
the same time, the situation if not bright 
is certainly not desperate. Unquestion- 
ably geaeral business in its essential parts 
is in sound condition. There has been 
some but not great over-expansion, cer- 
tainly not sufficient to invite general dis- 
aster; and unless appearances are greatly 
at fault, the worst of the crisis has been 
passed, tided over mainly through the 
issuing of over $22,000,000 Clearing House 
certificates of the New York Associated 
Banks. A period of further endurance 
may be necsssary, and time may also be 
required for permanent recovery ; but the 
present is a period for retrenchment and 
caution so that newly growing contidence 
may have a sure foundation. 

Nearly 320 failures were reported last 
week, compared with 152 same week last 
year, and 228 and 134 in the two previous 
years. An unusual number of small 
Western banks were included in last 
week’s disasters. According to ‘* Brad- 


street’s” bank clearings, in 83 cities of 
the United States were 8% less than last 


dull trade presented in many weeks, On 
the other hand, railroad earnings for 51 
roads in the fourth week of June were 4% 
greater than last year, wile 70 roads have 
reported an increase of 64¢ for the full 
month of June. A partial explanation of 
this apparent contradiction may be found 
in the better rates which some lines are 
obtaining, altho, from the fact of there be- 
ing few declines in earnings, the inference 
is that there is little scarcity of traffic or 
cutting rates. From some sections of the 
South and West, as well as the East, more 
favorable reports of business are being re- 
ceived, owing to easier discounts. An- 
other important work of reviving conti- 
dence was the action of savings banks in 
returning to banks of deposit funds which 
they had withdrawn in anticipation of 
larger demands than usual on July Ist. 
These special demands were heavy, but 
less so than wasexpected, 

On several of the exchanges there has 
been a reaction from the depression pre- 
viously caused by stringent money. 
Wheat advanced about 2c. to 714. Reports 
of crop damage at the West also strength- 
ened prices; and, altho these reports ap- 
pear to have been exaggerated, the crop 
in general appears to be doing fairly 
well and maintains former expectations. 
In the face of big supplies of wheat at 
home and afloat it is difticult to advance 
prices. Foreign crop reports are adverse 
and encourage the hope of a better export 
demand. Corn advanced about Ic. to 
48}c.,and oats were stronger in sympathy 
with wheat and corn, Cotton was frac- 
tionally higher, middling uplands being 
quoted at Sc. Tne total receipts of cotton 
for ten months of the crop year have 
been 5,000,000 bales,or 2,000,000 less than 
same time last year. During the same 
period the exports footed 4,200.000 bales, 
a decrease of 1,500,000 bales. Meanwhile 
the world’s visible supply is estimated at 
2,826,000 bales or 400 000 bales less than 
last year. Still, the supply of cotton is 
unusually heavy, being 600,000 bales in 
excess of 1891 and 1,300,000 bales greater 
than in 1890. Coffee was jc. higher, Rio 
No. 7 being held at 17c., owing partly to 
improvement in monetary condition, and 
partly to a reduction of 200,000 bags 
in the world’s supplies within a 
month, Lard was higher at sc. for 
prime city. Pork was also steady at $19(« 
19.50 for mess, Packing of hogs continues 
liberal for the season. Refined sugars 
were firm at 5c. for granulated, while 
raw sugars were easier at 4c. for centrif- 
ugal. In the dry goods trade there is 
much complaint of dull trade and slow 
collections. Prices have a declining ten- 
dency, owing rather to the apathy of buy- 
ers than to the pressure of goods, which 
are generally in moderate supply at first, 
hands. Cancellations are becoming more 
frequent in the woolen trade, and several 
large textile mills have shut down, or will 
do so unless improvement sets in, The sea- 
son when Western buyers come into the 
market will soon be at hand, but the expec- 
tation is that they will delay purchases as 
much as possible. Print cloths are very 
dull, 64 squares being quoted at 34c. 
Stocks are increasing, and now amount 
to 167,000 pieces, compared with none a 
year ago. Wool is dull, but already so 
low that further decline seems impossible, 
Pig iron remaivrs quoted at $14.50@15.00 
for No. 1; but demand is strictly limited 
to immediate necessities, and production 
is being curtailed in consequence. 

On the Stock Exchange extreme dull- 
ness prevailed. The tendency at one 
time was decidedly toward improvement, 
but this was checked by forced liquida- 
tion on the part of needy holders. There 
has been ecusiderable selling on the part 
of capitalists and others who needed 
ready cash, and this accounts for the 
extremely low values at which many good 
dividend paying stocks have sold. Trere 
is no such distrust affecting good stock as 
there has been in business circles. Prices 
are already exceptionally low, and railroad 
earnings, as previously noted, are well 
sustained. Travel to the Chicago Exposi- 
tion is increasing the business of some 
lines, notably Illinois Central and New 














year, 


the most emphatic evidence of 





York Central, This factor has not, how- 
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ever, thus far counted for much, and will 
be more apparent in the July, August 
and September returns when travel is ex- 
pected to reach its heaviest proportions. 
Railroad construction is progressing at a 
slower rate than at any time since 1878, 
According to The Railroad Gazette only 
900 miles were laid during the six months 
ending June 30th. It is worthy of note that 
while new track construction is limited, 
locomotive and car shops have been ex- 
ceedingly busy,confirming other evidences 
of activity in traffic. The Industrials have 
fallen into comparative neglect since the 
tightness of money discouraged specula- 
tive operations. Silver recovered from 
last week’s lowest prices, and rose from 
733c. to 77c., considerable amounts having 
been taken for export at the low figures. 
Reports from Western mine-owners are 
also less discouraging, some having re- 
pented of their hasty decision to shut 
down, The outlook for silver, however, 
is anything but encouraging. The Gov- 
ernment bought 100,000 ounces at 72c., 
and since then quotations have dropped to 


704@71c. The London price of bar silver 
is down to 33d. Money rates continue to 
decline. Call money averages 6¢@7%. 


Time money is in good request at 67. 
Commercial paper continues slow of sale, 
but some improvement is noted and a few 
best double names were taken at 7@87; 
but rates are still often quoted at 8@10%, 
Foreign exchange was irregular but 
firmer owing to the easier rates for 
money. Saturday’s bank statement was 
a surprise, showing a loss of $6,333.000 in 
surplus reserve, which brought the banks 
$5,000,000 below legal requirements. 
Loans are now $20,000,000 above deposits. 
The heavy loss in reserve reflected the 
large outflow of the previous week. added 
to which the banks lost nearly $3,500,000 
through the currency and Sub-Treasury 
movements during the week ending Sat- 
urday . 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


y &th. July 


Ist. Increase. 
suis ba: 3M RAL LeN, 400 


Loans, #5,035,5'°0 


















Specie.. * 61,703 700 62,988,300 #1,284, “600 
Legal tenders.. S28R4, 100 ved *4, 784,100 
Denosits.......00+ a8 a9. 300 897 ad 700.200 
Circulation ...... 719,300 AIR AU) 100,900 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
Specie .. $61,703,700 $62,988,300 81,284,600 
Levaltenders.... 32,884,100 200 *4,784, 100 


‘Total reserve... — $94,587,800 $100,746,500 $6,158,700 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 
Kxcess of re- 
serve above 
legal require- 
IE cit56c%00 5,082,025 1,251,725 
Excess of reserve SORT FUN, TRS oo 5055000820 


4,669,825 99,494,775 175,050 








*6,338,750 
Rl P5 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds closed tirm. 

Asked 

U. S. 48, 1907, registered 111% 

8, 107, conpon 111%4 
e 









Cc currency fa, 18% 
Currency 6s, 1847.. 
Currenev 6a, 128 
Currency 6s, 18%. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was dull. 
Messrs. Brown Bros. posted rates 


lows : 


as fol- 


(0-days 
RigDE .....00 2 
Cc able transfers... 








AR1G-#2 
BANK STOCKS. 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending July 8th, were as follows : 
| Tradesmen’s. 


AMECTICA.......cccccees 206 . 10s 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 


Rid. ms. 
First National........ 290 |Seaboard National... 175 
Lincoln National.... 450 |St. Nicholas.. 
Metropolitan .... . 6 |Tradesmen’s.. 
N. Y. County.......+4- 605 |Western National 






INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 













Last 
mate Asked, males. 
e. » Claflin © anapeny. tat gee.. cane ae os 
do. 24 nfd.. a ‘ 
T hurber-Whyland Go.. com. ees 24 
7 ae ‘is 331% 
Trow ee... Seunaeaes Brita oe 
do pre ferr oe Sg] 
Proctor & Gamble, com 116 os 
do. lo. pre " nw Ke 
P, Lorillard Co., com. ne ‘ 

0. do. pfd. Wi it = 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. ‘Co., com... .. ee 6 
American —— one CO.....04. «- *- ‘1 
S Colaiels nee us Nile 

New York Riscutt Go..: 23 2 
Diamond Match Co......----- inks. 08 es 114% 
Eppens, Smith & Ww iemann Co.... ». 110 ? 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
..The annual convention of the 


American Bankers Association will be 
held at Chicage, September 6th and 7th. 


...-By the terms of a commercial ar- 
rangement consummated between France 
and Russia the customs duties on quite a 


number of articles have been reduced from 
10% to 25% by Russia. 


.The through traffic of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad 1s now carried over the 
Pittsburg and Western, the result of 
which is shown in the very largely in- 
creased earnings of the latter road. 


....The Cudahy Packing Company have 
been killing about two hur dred hogs a 
day at their establishment in Los Angeles, 
Cal. The conditions are very favorable 
for the prosecution of this industry at 
that point. 


....Among the industries of Mexico is 
one which does not commend itself to the 
average individual, that of collecting 
human bones for shipment to the United 
States for fertilizing and sugar retining. 
Ten carloads were recently shipped from 
Southern Mexico. 


.Messrs. Willett & Gray, of this city, 
have made an estimate of the world’s 
sugar crop, their aim having been to in- 
clude the entire production. They esti- 
mate that for 1892-93 it amounts, for 
cane and beet suzar, to 6,343,600 tons, a 
deficiency of 309,845 tons. 


.The total amount of bounty on su- 
gar ‘paid during the fiscal year to June 
15th, 1893, has been as follows : 


a I asa 0) s:0-:niersieee ¥ieiere viele sieie $8,697,994 73 
On beet sugar 531,363 81 
On sorghum sugar oe 19,817 00 
eo ccariecccwesiccssicceses 60,119 32 


NAM daxts. orcissioue uence yaa $9,309,204 86 





. Governor Flower in his last annual 
message suggested the feasjbility of using 
electricity as a motive power on the Erie 
Canal. By appointment of the State of 
New York the Westinghouse Electric 
Company will make a series of experi- 
ments with a view to determining the 
prac ticability of electric energy as a mo- 
tive power on the Erie Canal. 


.Halsey & Hudnut, bankers of this 
city, advise their friends to do what in- 
vestors do not generally do, viz.: buy for 
investment when prices are low, as they 
undoubtedly are now. By so doing they 
aid in restoring confidence by unlocking 
funds, and secure profitable bargains, 
This is true of prime stocks and bonds 
and equally so of real-estate investments. 


.The New England Loan and Trust 
Company show by theirstatement of June 
30th, that their capital fully paid and 
undivided profits amount to $885.541.19. 
Their total assets are $5,144,686.77, with 
cash on hand of $106,271.11. The state- 
ment is a very good one indeed, and the 
Company states that in seventeen years 
they have loaned over $21,000,000 without 
loss to any investor. 


The National banks of this city 
dropped below the legal reserve of 25¢ 
of the deposits, recently: but the London 
and Westminster Bank at its last report 
had but 17.4% of cash reserve, the Lon- 
don Joint Stock Bank had but 12.4, and the 
National Provincial had 13.37. The re- 
serve of the Bank of England is 507 of its 
liabilities. 


..The result of the Deyo Law, which 
was " passed by the Legislature of New 
York to prevent the evasion of personal 
taxes, has been an increase of the amount 
of personal property valuations of $47,576,- 
464 more than for 1892 in this city alone. 
The estate of Jay Gould is assessed: for 
personal property at $10,000,000, that of 
Wm. K. Vanderbilt $8,000, 0000, and there 
are five or six Other assessments of 
upward of $1,000,000. 


..The great omnibuses which 
from the west end of London down 
through the Strand and = connecting 
streets all terminate their route at the 
Bank, a familiar name given to the Bank 
of England. The Bank building is a stone 
structure one story in hight occupying a 
block bounded by Lothbury, Threadneedle 
Street, Bartholomew Lane and Princess 
Street. Opposite is the Stock Exchange, 
and diagonally opposite is the Mansion 
House. The general public banking room 
does not strike the visitor as being the office 
of the most noted financial institution in the 
world ; there is an air of quiet, order and 

respectability about the place that is quite 
different from the bustle and confusion 
incident to one of our great banking 
offices, The messengers and porters wear 
swallow-tailed coats of salmon color with 
a scarlet waistcoat, black trousers and a 
silk hat. About thirty soldiers protect the 
Bank at night. This has been the custom 
ever since 1780, when a riotous attack 
was made onit. Visitors are admitted to 
certain portions of the builting upon 
securing a letter of introduction from 
their bankers. The Bank is often referred 
to as ‘‘the old woman of Threadneedle 
Street.” On the first of January next the 
Bank will celebrate its second centennial 
anniversary having been founded in 1694, 
The first nutes issued by the bank were 
twenty-pound notes, in 1695. In 1759 it 
issued ten-pounds notes, aud in 1793 tive- 
pound notes. Early in the present cen- 


run 


tury notes of one pound and two pounds 





were issued, but they were all withdrawn 


from circulation in 1844 and since that 
time no notes for less than five pounds 
and none larger than one thousand pounds 
have been issued. The notes of the Bank 
of England are legal tender, and when 
once they are returned to the Bank are 
never issued again but are destroved. The 
total amount of deposits held by the Bank, 
according to one of its recent statements, 
was $166,220.000, At the same date it 
beld $120.000,000in gold. Its capital stock 
$72 700,000. There are about one thou- 
sand per-ons employed in the institution, 
the governor receiving a salary of one 
thousand pounds a year. The present 
price of the stock of the Bank is about 340 
pounds a share. The dividend averages 
about 104%. 








Our July list of ** Selected 
Securities’ is now ready 
and can be had on applica- 
tion. aoe 

HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
STAN Li 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
{1 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS. 
Real Estate Security. _ 


E, D, SHEPARD & CO, 


BANKERS, 
(late Aug. T. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 





NOT A FAIL Lf 7 IN DULUTH, 


have 


REAL ESTATE AT “ WARD TIME” PRICES. 
8 Per Cent. First Mertgages a Specialty. 
_E.R. BRACE, _ Duluth, Minn. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed, 
FIXED AND LOW FEES. . 


tig Wi for disbursements, 

34 NASSAU S ‘. (Mutual Life i id’g), N.Y. 

1s eon ederggpnaa Est Ex. Bldg.) B’kiyn 
ANDREW L. SOULARD, President, 


We have for sale first-class bonds, paying | 


5: to 6% Interest, 


well secured, and which we are confi- 
dent will sell higher in the future, 


HATCH & FOOTE, Bankers, 
4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Tothe Preterred and Cor pn Stockholders 
ofthe Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 


NEw York, June lth, 1893. 





For the purpose of enabling stockholders to exer- 
cise their right to subscribe to twelve million dollars 
($12,000,000) Five year, Six per cent. Collateral Trust 
Gold Notes. the transfer books of the Preferred and 
Common Stock of the Northern Pacifle Railroad 
Company will be closed at’ pe. M. Friday, June 40th, 
1893, and reopen at 10 A. M. Monday, July SIst, 1803. 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
GEORGE Ss. BAXTER, 


Treasurer, 
REA L ESTATE INVESTMENT. 

The bed-rock upon which fortunesare bulit. The 
experiences of the past ninety days, in the business 
world, show the tnstability of stock values., It is 
different with investments in realty. 

ARKEAT FALLS, MONTANA, 
offers une XC elled opportunities to the careful invest- 
or. Immensity and stability are the attributes of her 
resources, and every present cond'tion presages a 
great city that will rank with the foremost of the 
manufacturing centers. Population 12,000, paved 
business streets, splendid systems for water supply, 
electric lighting’ and sewerage; fifteen miles of elec 
tric street railway in ope ration ; ; beautiful parks and 
good school and church privileges. Property ischeap; 
lots 5uxl25 feet. one-half mile from the business 
center (city water and electric lignt available), cor- 
ner lots $6 0, Hnetae lots #400. Think this over and buy 
alot. Addre 
Great Falls, Ww ater Power and Tow nsite Co. 


L ETTERS | | INVESTMENT 


OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES, 
BROWN BROTHE RS & CO., 


59 ) WAL L STREET. > F 


BANKERS, No. 
“Deposit your Money in ‘ima Banks 
at 3 to 4 per cent. interest? We can 


WHY loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


atG@to7 per cent. Perfect Security. 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com - 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent | Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
produces a coke equal to Penunsy Ivania. Iron, Silver. 
ead, Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries o 
Blue Sandstone for Satiaing purposes, Valuable in- 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


_ WASHINGTON. 
United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
45and47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company ts a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and 1s authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain witb the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository tor 





Nos, 4 


money. 
JOUN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
\k pw ann OUPER, 


. BAYARD CUTTING, 
IC tau ESS. SMITH, 


DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
JOUN A. STEWART, |ALEX. E. OrR, B’klyn, 
KKASTU a ORNING,AID’ ny| WIL LIAM H. Mac Y, JR, 
JOHN HAR: RHOADES, 

ANSON Pu STOKES, 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

Wo. - WAL DORF ASTOR, 


President, U. WYMAN, 


OMAHA LOAN a and 






|GusTav H. Sc HWAB, 
|FRANK LYMAN, B’klyrn, 
GEORGE F. VLETOR, 
| JAMES STILLMAN. 


Secretary W.T. WYMA 


Nand d TRUST Ce COMPANY, 


Capital Fats in, ®- Raa ooo Srp $50,000. 
OFFERS TO INVESTORS A'l 
5 1-2 Per Ceat, Guaranteed 7 it A run- 
ning from three to tive and seven years, on im- 
proved farms in Eustern Nebraska and North- 
western Missourl, and on Omaha City property. 
51-2 Per Cent. Debentures running five years, 
secured by deposit with Trustee of an equal 
amount of first Mortgages. 
Ce Correspondence invited. 
statement. 





Send for pamphlet and 


FREE INFORMATION. 


To Holders of Western Mortgages. 
The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan. BOSTON, Mass. PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


A PERFECT RECORD. 
FARM AND CITY LOANS. 


In 27 years’ experience noclient has 
made aloss. Refer to any Bank in the 
United States, or to The Independent. 
Send for pamphlet and loan list. 

ANTHONY LOAN & TRUST CO., 


Mention THE INDEPENDENT. Peoria, Ill. 


The National Park Bank, Rew York. 


Capital 000,000 
Survlus be eth f 000 
Accounts one ited oy E | Foreign Exchange. 
uperior Fi ré¢ fete. tions. 
SA FETY PFE ost Vv x ul EQU ALTO 
N THE COU NTRS 

EBENEZER kK WRIGHT, " STUYVESANT 

FISH, Vice- Pres., E 


». POOR, Vice-Prea, 
GEORGE 8S. HIC ‘KOK, Cashier, EDWAKD J. BALD- 
WIN, Ass’t Casnier 
DIRECTORS: 

Fugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George 8S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C,. Hoyt, Edward E, Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
fleld, Francis K. Appleton Joon Jacob Astor. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World’s Fairshould study Chi- 
cago, its history and the conditions which made tt 
the most phenomenal city tn the world. The same 
conditions exist at Dututh, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago’s only rival. It hasa 
larger tributary country, which is rapidly develop. 
ing. While West don’t fail to visit Duluth with a 
view of investing, as you can make it the most proft- 
able trip of “nt life. Call on or write 


- KE. LOVETT & CO, 
y NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 


Absolutely secure, Interest 
able semi-annually by draft on iow 


loans. Highest references. Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven. Wass 














York. Personal attention given to afi 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


BANKERS, 
11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Private Wires to Boston and Providence. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO, 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 

Capital, - - - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivy Ide d Earnings, 268,356 18 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue is lim- 

ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans, 
Is under supervision of Banking Departments of New 


York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. My E. COFFIN, Treas 





GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb., U.S. A. 


D. F. WITTER, V_ Pres. . H. BLAIR, Sec. 





EVERETT, WASHINGTON 


terminus of the Great Northern Railwa 





mation, address HUICHINGS, GEER & C 


, by the Rocke'teller- — Syndic 
and where they have invested 36,000.000 n preliminary work, it will p 
CO., P. O. Box 19, Everett, 





5,00 po ulation. The new city 
Rolls for Labor, at the Puget Sound 
“ate. These men make no failures, 
to invest something. For infor- 

(N. Y. Address, P, O. Box 2,801.) 


months old, 
° 5 on Pa 


pave 
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PACIFIC TERMINUS | 


OF THE 


Great Northern Railway 


MR. W. E. GERMAIN, Real Estate Bro- 
ker of Everett, Washington, says the choice 
business property on Hewett Avenue, the 
principal street in the city, can be bought 
for $3,500 per lot. This avenue has the most 
complete double track Electric Railway 
System in the State, It connects the bay 
side with the river and all the leading in- 
dustries in thecity. Everett, only eighteen 
months old, has more money invested in 
manufactures than all otber cities com- 
‘bined in the State. Parties desiring to loan 
from $10,000 to $25,000, in sums of from $1,000 
to $2,000 each at 10 per cent. per annum, on 
uilt-edge security, should correspond with 
W.E. Germain, who will furnish any maps, 
printed or special information in regard to 
Everett free of charge. No better invest- 
ments can be found on the Pacific Coast. 
Insurance companies please take notice. 
As further evidence of these facts, The New 
York Times, of January 24, 1893, is quoted : 

‘““At the town of Snohomish, the hoarse 
wreetings of the steamer in the river and 
the enthusiastic hurrahs of the crowds of 
people at the station as the special train 
flies past, tells of a new civilization and 
commerce on this far Northwestern shore, 
that is only waiting the advent of 
the railroad to inaugurate a new era of 
development. A few miles further and 
« breath of salt water is caught. A 
chorus of whistles is sounded as the train 
glides by a great paper mill. Then the 
stacks of a smelter appear on the left, and 
the large red buildings of the Whaleback 
Works are seen on the right. This is Ever- 
ett, the terminus of the new line on Puget 
sound. As the train slows up on the wharf 
the sight of great ocean ships, steam tugs, 
und Sound steamers greets the eye and gives 
the impression of an established port city.” 

Will furnish New York City references, 
and refers to the First National Bank, and 


Bank of Everett and Rev. H. Williston, 
Everett. Address W. E. GERMAIN, Post- 
office Box 85, Everett, Washington. 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., | 


Feuitable Beliding. Denver. Colo 
HI¢ ENT SECURITIES. 

We offer safe and permanent dividend paying gold 
mining stocks, and speculative developmeot minin 
stocks, practically snore for amount invested ani 
promising large profits in dividends and increased 
values in corporations controlled by ourselves. 

Correspondence nod personal calls solicited. 


10 INDUSTRIAL AND COXMERCIAL CONCERNS. 


Free Sites. Free Rent 
Casn Capital loaned or sabes ribed. 
Cash subsidy of WW per cent. on amount 
wages, 
Homes sold workingmen, payable 
monthly installments 
‘or particulars address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


Went Superior, Wisconsin, 


EK. STEINBACII 


Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to 10 ger ceat, investments always 
sh 


paid in 
in 120 to 150 


on hand, Tacoma, Wa ington. 
One of America’s great cities. 
Population (50,000. Dellentful 
climate. Leads all in transic 
facilities, splendid buildings 


and beautiful homes. Resources une qualed ; wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains; vast and growing agricul. 
ture and Lp financial center Es- 
TATE INVESTXIENTS. Maps and p: um phiets 
on oa BL, 


THE, CHARAN | INVESTMENT CO., 


RLIN, President, 
Home Cnt core er 
oar York Office, Times Building 





Shrewd investors are now buying acres adjac ent 
to the most prosperous cities. At Portland, Oregon, 
is the place to buy acres for f&om #0up. The firm 
that has thousands of these acres, who supply full 
information, is 


BORTHWICK, BATTY & CO,, 


271 Alder Sta Portland, Oregon. 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest- 


ment. 
New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 








$50, 0ee Meets E. 10 YEAR 6 

CENT. GOL ONDS 
issued by! ote rs’ High L net: anal and Reservoir 
Co. Th Company is one of the oldest irrigating 
companies in Colorado, property valued at over $500,- 
000, has no indebtedness other than these bonds. For 
full information address 
Denver Trust & Safe Deposit Se. Senesee, 

26 seventeenth St., De 
_or room 29, 150 Bronaway, N. X. Cc City. | 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has special facilities for placing money at 6 to & 
cent. on improved city property with insured tit Pa, 
eet by first —~-} raed principal and interest re- 
in Go 
erence: National Park Bank, New York. 


At 








ovER BOC, 
rR ust co. ® 


234 FIFTH AVE., cor. 2ith St., N. Y. 
Branch offices, 18 Wall St. and 3 Nassau St. 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS........ $1,000,000 

DESIGNATED LEGAL DEPOSITORY. 
Interest allowed on deposits. — pass through 
Clearing House same as on City Bar 
Acts as Executor or yo he coy of Estates, and 
as Guardian, Receiver, Registrar, Transfer and Fi- 
gy Agent for States, etc., railroads and corpora- 


tlon 
JOHN P. TOW peEND, President 
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THOUSANDS OF $$$$3$ 


will be made at HARVEY HEIGHTS, just as 
thousands have been made in and around Chicago ~4 
investors who went in on the ground floor. Lots $22 

to ™. one-tenth down, balance &* to #10 monthly, 


without interest, Free abstract, title perfect. 
i 4 and plant a few dollars where they will 
grow ‘or prospectus, plats, etc., address, 


W. L. WILKINS, General Agent, 
U nity Building, Cc hicago. 


: Stes 
The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES PIOINES, IOWA, 

Capital Paid Up, « 150,000. 
Choice [Investments in the most Conservative 

Field tn sho Went, ‘ae 

uaranteec rst Mortgages 
Six Per Cent. on improved lands in owe 
and Sa Nebraska, oars AND ee JK. 

Jebenture Bonds, Secured 
Six Per Cent. by deposit of First Mortgage 
Loans with a local trustee, FIFTEEN Y a SUCCESS- 
UL EXPERIENCE. SEND FOR PAMPHL 


W.A.HOTCHKISS, GEORGE it. ‘LEWI*, 
Acv’e Secretary. | bite. “President. E 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLAN TIC. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw York, January 24th, 1893, 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
afairs on the dist of December, 1892. 


Premiums on Maripe Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1892, to 3lst December, 1892......... - $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Ps BEER eanshpeneknesssssseseeasesdes< 1,472,142 48 
Total Marine Premiums. ............. - 5,162,393 46 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to 3ist December 1892...cccccsssseees 3,759,198 05 


Losses paid during the same 
oe $1,466,178 06 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenges....... $758,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 2,027,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at...... sehncbehaneebeenehe 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
Cath te Bamk.......0cccccesee0s < - weaneesees 276,262 99 
AMOUNE,......0000 pire coin akboseenseuEER 12,485, 685 71 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES : 





J D. JONES CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 

Ww. i. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERIC 

A. A. RAVEN, EWD. FLOYD JON 

JOSKPH TL CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MA 

JAMES LOW LAWRENCE TL iu, 
{. STURGIS, W VALDRON P. BKOW 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 

JAMES G. DE FOREST, ISAAC BELL, 

WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' N. DENTON SMITH, 


WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HOKACE GRAY, GUSTAV AMSI 

ILLIAM E. DODGE, JOSEPH AGOSTINI: 
GEO BLISS, GEORGE W. CAMPBELL 
JOHN L. RIKE RNON H. BROWN 
Cc. A HAND CHRIS. DE THOMSEN, 
JOHN D. HE SANT N. patie 


HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
J.D. JONES, isi 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice President, 








THE MIDDLESEX 


READING NOTICES. 





BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits, $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mor tgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn.,, under Supervision 
Banking De a of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND Trust cO., 


DULUTH, 
CAPITAL 00. 





STOC x" $000, 
Guarantee Fund with state Auditor, 100,000. 
ALVA W. BRADLEY, President. 
GEORGE A. ELDE kK, Vice President. 
AnTHUR H, BROWN, Secretary, 
Municipal, Secaien and School Bonds i spe. 
clalty. Correspondence Solicited. 


7% MINNESOTA | 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


The Finest Farming Lands in the West, 
Write to the 


8T. PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS TRUST 00., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


DIVIDEND. | 
NATIONAL BANKS, 


be INENT ALN } 
June 25d, 1905. 


SIXTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE (4) PER CENT., 
fre€ of tax, payable July Sth, to which date from 
June 0th the transfer books will be closed. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
rpg 


NATIONAL. BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
YOrk«K, .bune 23d, 1893.—The Board of Di- 
rectors have this day dec lared a dividend of FOUR 
(4) PER CEN free of tax, payable on and after 
July Ist, an until Fg dute the transfer books will 
bec losed -H. STOUT, Assistant Casbier, 
THE SOU pang po NATIONAL BANK, 
coo YORK, 
New. Yo June 27th 
7 2 BOAKD OF DIREC TORS OF His. SANK 
have this x! fee lared a Seml-Annual D vidend 
of THRES PER CENT.,, free of tax, payable on and 
after July Ist, 1493. 
_— transfer books will remain closed until July 
2d J. D. ABRAHAMS, Cas hier, 


‘SAVINGS BANKS. 


a EL SIOR SAVINGS — 
rnevr 32d St. and Gth Av 

The mm have ardered interest ¢ redited to de- 
positors July Ist, 1895, at the rate of Three and One- 
Half Per Cent. per annum, 

Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw in- 
terest from July Ist. Deposits made later than July 
lth will draw interest from August Ist. 

GEORGE C. WALDO, President. 
JOHN C. GRISWOLD, Secretary. 











ATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 


THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, , 
Nos, 656 AND 6 7 Lag i AVE.. 


Con, New Yor § 
SIXTH-SIXTH SEMLANNE PAL DIV IDEND. 

On and after July 1th, P interest at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum 
will ba paid depositors entitled thereto on all sums of 
#5 up to $3,000. 

Money deposited on or before July lth will draw 
interest from July Ist. Open from 10A.M, to3 P.M. 
Monday evenings 6 to 8 o’clock. Closes at on on 


Saturdays, Assets $71 00,000. Surplus, #635 
AKCHIBALD +g RNER, eadeent. 
WM. G. CONKL AN, Secretary 


‘ ETROPOL TAM SAVINGS BANK, 
i 1 AND 3 THIRD AVE. 
Ona Co _ per Institute), 
ARTE RED, a. 
or DIVIDEND. 
NEw Yo June 24d, 1803. 
INTEREST FOR THE TAL, i MA R ENDING 
June 30th, 1893, at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be credited 
to depositors entitled thereto under the by-laws of 
the bank. Interest payable Wednesday, July Ith, 


43, 

MONEY DEPOSITED on or before July 10th will 

draw interest from July Ist. 

Ss. W. SNEDEN, President. 

. N. CONKLIN, Secretary. 
NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, ‘ 
STH AVE., CORNER HTH DT. § 
The Trustees have ordered that the interest to be 
credited to depositors July Ist, 1883, shall be at the 
rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum, from #5 to 
#53,000, Deposits made > or before July lth will 
draw interest from July 
FR a Cc ie HU GHSON, President. 
RUFUS H. WOOD, Treasurer. 

WIL 1, IAM Fesinokne Secretary. 


THE RATE OF INTEREST 


OF THE 


Union Dime Savings Institution, 


Brondway, 32d St. and Sixth Ave., 


remains as follows: FOUR per cent, on the 
first $1,000; THREE per cent. on the excess 
up to $3,000, Payable July 18th. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 


GEORGE N, BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 
FRANC IS M. L EAKE, Secretary. 


‘MISCE LL AN EOUS. 


WESTERN UNION TEL EGRAPH COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, June Ith, 1898, 
DIVIDEND NO, %. 

VHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the three months end. 
ing June 30th inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the 1th day of July next, to share- 
holders of record at the close of the transfer books 
-on the Wth day of June inst. 
The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th inst., and reopen on the morn- 
ing of July 3d next. 


RK. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN jah, 
WAY Co., TREASURER’S aero RE, L 
“er Cc > NTRAL DEPO | 


EW YORK, June ath, 1893. 
DIRECTORS OF THIs COM- 


MNHE BOARD oF ) 
ny have declared a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 
DEND of THREE PER CENT. on its Capital Stock, 


payable at this office on TUXSDAY, the Ist ‘eo of 
August next, to the Stockholders ‘of record a 
o'clock noon, on SATURDAY, the Ist gay of duly 


next, at which time the transfer books will be close 
fou : re-opened on the morning of WEDNESDAY, the 
ay of August next. 
i as k. D,. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 





TO OUR READERS. 


Our Club Rates, given given below, euable aub- 
scribers to secure a reduction in the cost of 
their papers by sending us new subscribers 
or by renewing for aterm of years. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take advan- 
tage of our Club Rates by renewing for 
two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 









names of other subscribers with their re- 
newals. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One month........ $ 25! Six months........$1 0 
Three months..,... 75 | Nine months...... 2 26 
Four months...... 1 00} One year...... oscce Oe 
, CLUB RATES. 
‘Two years to one subscriber. ................ $5 UU 
One year each to two subscribers........--. 5 OO 
Three years to one subscriber............... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each,........... 70 
Four years to one subscriber..... Serer. 
Four subscribers one year each........... os sa 
Five years to one subscriber..........--.+-. 10 06 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 

In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each, Single 

Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


**TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time bas expired. We 
will, however, take rome in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 





_— 

So long as Nature’s laws are perverted, and thix 
will be until the end of time, and children require a 
healthy food, no mistake should be made in its selec- 
tion. The Imperi: il Granum has stood the test of 
trial for many years in thousands of families, and its 
intrinsic value is unquestioned; it has heen proved 
beyond doubt. For delicate persons and aged people 
itis particularly suitabie as a nutritious and healthy 





~_— 
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MEsSKS. MOORE BROTHERS, Of Minneapolis, Minn., 
devote their entire attention to high-grade invest- 
ments in that immediate vicinity. They have had 
many years’ experience ; they fully understand real 
estate values, are careful, discriminating, conserva- 
tive and reliable men. Minne apolis and its twin 
city, St. Paul, offer excelent opportunities for mak- 
ing perfectly ‘safe investments secured on real estate 
drawing a good rate of interest, We think our read 
ers will do well to correspond with Messrs, Moore 
Brothers. 


BRILLIANT ACHIEVEMENTS 
We may fly yet on earth with real wings, so rapid 
he advance of invention; but at present you come 
nevrest to it on a train lighted by the Celebrated 








Pintsch Light, and heated by steam; and that is 
what you get on the Union Pacific, the World’s Pic. 
torial line. —Adr. 
o> 
EVERY MAN 


Wuo wears suspenders feels daily the uncomfor- 
table pulling, drawing and general oppressiveness 
incident to the situation. The Scientific Suspender 
Company, Limited, of Battle Creek, Mich, are en- 
titled to the thanks of every man for the introduction 
of their Scientific Suspender, They obviate to the 
fullestextent all of the old time objections to this use- 
ful article of wearing apparal. Furthermore, the 
trousers hang naturally and grac sag much oft the 
bagging at the knees is done away with, and creases 
areunknown, ‘They manufacture their Suspenders in 
a variety of styles and prices, and every mau seeing 
their advertisement should order a trial pair 

oS 


HEALTH BISCUIT. 

THE Dake Bakery Company, of C hicago, Ik., have 
an advertisement in this issue of THE IND&PEND- 
ENT to which the particular attention of ~~ reader~ 
is called, They are the manufacwurers of De Miel’s 
Perfect Health Biscuits, which are scientifically pre- 
pared for a specific purpose, veing rich in phosphates 
and manufactured from the finest wheat flour and 
other necessary ingredients. They are exceeding! 
useful for strengthening the most delicate constitu- 
tions, and in cases of nervous dyspepsia, nervous 
yrostration and overworked brain they are particu- 
arly valuable. They are highly ree ommended for 
use for delicate children. Our readers would do well 
to send tothe Dake Bakery Company for samples, 
which will be sent free upon receipt of ten cents. 


A. T. & S. F. 

IF we were to attempt to give a fitting gy oth 
notice of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F 
way, it would require several complete issues of THE 
INDEPENDENT to do full justice to che subject. A 
trip over this line to California would exhaust many 
pages. It will only be necessary to refer to the petri- 
fled forests, the cave and cliff dwe'lers, and that 
most stupendous! wonderful of Nature’s objects, 
the great © = oe’ caion—all of these being on the 
line of the railway, to say nothing of a large number 
of what in comparison must be called minor points 
of interest. The equipment of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé is of a very superior order, the passen- 
ger, sleeping and dining coaches are more comfort- 
able and Juxurious than Kastern travelers are accus- 
tomed to, and the politeness and courtesy extended 
to travelers by the officials of the road ts as charming 
asitisunusual. Acard addressed to John J. Byrne, 
Assistant Passenger Agent, Chicago, IL., —_ secure 
beautifully illustrated liverature ot the road. 











A WRITER in the New 1 York Press says: “Simon 
Stevens, the lawyer, has a miniature opera glass, not 
over two inches in length when closed, and capable 
of less than an inch of lengthening, which isa marvel 
in its way, and has a curious history. It 1s a field 
glass, and I tested it on the seashore with him the 
other day, bringing objects eight and ten miles away 
into clear vision. {[t was made 1n Paris for Jefferson 
Davis during the War, and was the sample of a lot of 
one hundred ordered for the use of Confederate offi- 
cers. Sixty of them were delivered by blockade run- 
ners, but the others were captured, and came into 
the hands ot D. Van Nostrand, tne military and sci- 
entific book and supply man of that day, oi whom 
Mr. Stevens bought it for #6. It would bring $100 
now as a memento, as well as for its value.’ 

Messrs. Queen Co., the well-knowu opticians, 
1010 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, have a miniature 
opera glass which 1s a duplicate of the above de- 
scribed instrument. They do not claim any me- 
mento value for it, but as an instrument for bringing 
distant objects into clear view, it 1s unequaled by 
any glass of similar size. 


PITKIN & BROOKS. 

WE hazard little in saying that there are few mer- 
cantile establishments in the United States more at- 
tractive in appearance than that of Messrs. Pitkin & 
Brooks, at the corner of State and Lake Streets, Chi 
ones. and any reader of THE INDt PENDENT who 
visits Chicago will miss a great deal it he does not 
visit this store. Itis replete with a selection of the 
most beautiful, artistic and novel goods, consisting of 
crockery, glass and kindred wares, which have been 

athered from the great European art. centers. 

mporting their own goods, selected by their 
own foreign resident buyers, they are enabled to 
place before their customers goods of all reliable 
makes from a moderate cost to the most expensive 
of the greatest variety and in the most novel shapes 
and designs. It might be added that their goods are 
sold at very close prices. In visiting the World's 
Fair beautiful goods in the same line can be found ; 
but the visitor must travel miles to see them picking 
them out from the exhibits of the different countries, 
but here at the establishment of Messrs. Pitkin & 
Brooks they can be seen in one large establishment. 


eeiti aeal DIED. 


MARTIN.—At her home in Peking, China, on the 
24th of April, JANE VANSANT MARTIN, wife of the 
Rev. W. A. P. MARTIN, in her sixty-elghth year, 
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DRESS GOODS. 


JULY SALE. 


To be on sale this week : 

1,800 yards Mountain Suitings, 50 inches 
wide, made of fine Scotch wool, at 85 
cents per yard; manufactured to retail at 
$1.60. 

50 pieces Novelty Hopsacking. 48 inches 
wide, all new colorings, at 85 cents, per 
yard; formerly $1.75. 

These two lines are decided bargains 
and are well adapted to tourist wear. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


NEW YORK, 





The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts, 


Pride of the West. 














Skirts made from this muslin are for 
sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 
ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, and 45 
inch widths. 
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THE MosT 
(CONOMICAL 


SPOONS and FORKS 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER 
on the three points most exposed 
to wear, as shown above, 

THESE GOODS ARE IN THE STOCK OF 


EVERY FIRST-CLASS DEALER. __ 


SARATOGA,N Y. 
Finest Location, New 


THE LAFAYETT 


Henegement, all Modern Conveniences, 
Cuisine, First-class accommodations for 125 guests. 
2.00 to $2.50 per day. Special rates for the season. 
Cc.K.T oon, Manager . 


Excellent 














THE UNSEEN 


SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDERS 


FOR SUMMER WEAR. No 











ESS. No 

re. showing at 
side of Ves 

FOR PROFESSIONAL 
MEN. Donot Drag Down 
over ne Speuiters. 


FOR WELL-DRESSED 
MEN. hey 
never make the 
ouseres 
Bagey. 
#e bo you SEE THEM?" 
FOR BUSINESS MEN. They do not pull the 


‘Trousers up behind, tear off buttons, or lift the Tron- 
sers up away from the shoe in an aw kward position. 

FOR ATHLETES. There is ae pernenens can get 
ines at will bring a strain on the Trousers or Sus- 
pender: 

FOR THE WORLD AT LAKGR,. They are the 
only Suspenders made that perfectly suspend the 
Trousers, and are entirely easy and comfortable to 
the wearer. — 


Prices, by mail, prepaid, 50c., 75c., 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, and $3,50 per Pair. 
Wear them once and ~~ will have a 


Scientific Suspender Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


+ ES ma 
24 a 
it, ge ig. oF | 


R. =. MALY & CO., 


13th to 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Sixth Ave., 


“Star” Sewing 


Machines. 


Star” Sewlug 
Machines and other first-class machines sepeonens: 
the saving to you through our system of reaching the 
purchaser without the ald of canvassers, 

Self-adjusting hemmers, automatic steel ruitier, 
self-threading shuttle and the best possible finish 
throughout render the “Star’’ the easiest running 
lock-stitch sewing machine ever produced, and none 
more durable at_ any price. In oak walnut or syca- 
more at BIS.99, 22.49 and $23.49, 

Allof one quality, the difference 
only the diffe le nt sivle sot cabinet work, 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


The difference in price between our ** 


SHADE ROLLERS 
ARE THE BEST MADE. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


DR. STRONG ’S ‘SANITARIU M, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recrea- 
tion all the year. Elevators, electric bells, steam, 
open fireplaces, sun-parlor promenade on the roof. 
Suites of rooms, with baths; Saratoga waters, Mass- 
age, electricity; all baths and all remedial appli- 
ances. New Turkish and Russian baths, unsurpass- 
ed in Oriental elegance and completeness Send for 
illustrate ed circular. 


. PITKIN 
& 
BROOKS 


State & Lake Sts., 
Chicago. 


F QUAIN T 
N OVELTIES 
In China and Glass 


FROM THE ART CENTERS OF EUROPE, 
A GREAT VARIETY. 


Fine Table China--Rich Cut Glass 


ALL RELIABLE MAKES, 
FROM MODERATE COST TO THE 
MOST EXPENSIVE 


SPECIALLY DISPLAYED 
IN THE 
ORYSTAL ROOM. 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE VISITORS. 


in price denotes | 





Brice en ‘ETC. 





<a », 
+ a 


ss ena 


GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO RIVER 


ON THE MAIN CALIFORNIA LINE OF 
Send for beautifully illustrated descriptive book to JNO, 


Your Summer Vacation. 


Be sure and spend your summer vacation 
amidst the cool pines of Northern Michigan. 
This region, which is reached by the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Railway, offers more 
allurements to the tourist and sportsman 
than almost any other locality in the United 
States. Here you will find pure air, cool 
nights,exquisite scenery, picturesque towns, 
fishing par excellence; in short, all that 
the human heart could wish for. 

When visiting this country, do not fail to 
see the Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior. 
They are one of the most stupendous works 
of Nature’s hand, and rank with Niagara in 
their sublimity and beauty of detail. 

Colorado Springs is perhaps the most finished and 


elegant health resort west of the Mississippi. -JULIAN 
VALPH, in May Harper's. 


wii. WHITHER ? 
Colorado Springs, Col.? 


Why not to 

Thirty hoursin a limited vestibule express train, 
with diner and every modern luxury, transports the 
tired World’s Fair sightseer to the 


FOOT OF PIKE’S PEAK, 


into the midst of a scenic region of world-wide fame 
with a climate of matchless charms. 
For all me with dese a poetic t, ad- 
dress 1, REX BUCK h 
Cc olorado Springs Colo, 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
PACKF¥T COMPANY. 
Express Service to Southampton, 
London, and Hamburg, 


by the magnificent twin-screw steamships of 15-16,000 
horse power. Ls ew sailings: 

Aug. Vic. July 13,7 M.; Normannia,Aug.17,10A.M. 
Normannia,July. SnaiA. M.| F. Bismarck, Aug.24,3PM. 
F.Bismarck,Ju), 27,4 P.M, | Columbia, Aug 31, v A.M. 
Columbia, Aug. 4,10 A. M. | Aug. Vic! Sept. 7,3 P.M. 
Aug Vic., Aug. 10. 3 P. M.' Norm'n’a,Sept. 14,5.30A. M. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CoO., 37 B’way, N. Y, 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Watch Hill, R. I. 
Plimpton House ad Annexes, 


OPEN MAY 20th. 
Write for Circular to 


WILLIAM HILL. 











THE SANTA FE ROUTE. 
J. Byrne, 717 Rookery, Chicago, Ll 





CRANSTON’ Ss, 
West Point-on-the Hudson. 


Baths and new sanitary 
throughout the house. 
of pure mountain water. Three furnished 
cottages in connection with hotel. Mr. 
Cranston will show diagrams of rooms and 
make engagements at ** The Marlborough,” 
New York. 

THE CRANSTON WEST PT, 


plumbing 
Abundant supply 


HOTEL CO, 


HOTEL ADELIA, 
SIXTY-THIRD ST. AND OGLESBY AVE, 
Accommodations for 250 Guests, First-class ip 
every respect. Elegant ‘new four story Semi-Fire- 
Proof, Cut Stone and Brick Building. Hardwood 
Throughout. BUILDInG AND FUR- 
NISUINGS ENTIRELY N&W. Within Five 
Minutes’ Walk of Mel iceciee to World's Fair. 
Two Minutes’ Walk to *team, #lectric and Klevated 
Kailroads, with trains every tive minutes to business 
part of the city. Location the best. Near the Fair, 
yet out of the rush, with every conventence for get- 
ting to and from the center of the city. European 
Plan, “oe Kates, $1.50 to $3 00 per day. 
JAS. H. ROBINSON, Manager. 


The Virginia Hotel 


CHICAGO, | ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


. Chicago. 








Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair shou!4 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


Season of 1893 opens June 22d, and 
remains open until October 1st. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 
BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed ia 
the new buildtag, with 
new Dining-room aes with 
known “ Taylor’s taurant. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


a large and very attractive 
e old well. 
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Snsurance. 


THE OLD EXPERIMENT. 


AN advertisement and some editorial 
comments in the Christian Advocate in- 
dicate that the General Conference of the 
Methodist denomination propose to organ- 
ize a Methodist insurance company. Ifa 
company is meant whose stockholders are 
to be Methodists, this implies that an 
assumedly profitable enterprise is to be 
restricted to Methodists, which is an un- 
fair discrimination, since there ought to 
be no denominationalism in business ; or 
else it implies that only Methodists are to 
be accepted as policy holders, and this 
would be absurd, since the miscellaneous 
property of Methodists is neither more nor 
less likely to burn than that of people in 
general. Butif, as we suppose, the plan 
is to especially insure the churches, then 
there are some other practical observa- 
tions to be made. 

The first of them is that the experiment 
is not pew—it has been tried over and 
over. It has been proposed often, and 
has sometimes been tried, by special in- 
dustries and by municipalities. It is per- 
fectly casy, upon conditions; but the 
instances of success are so exceedingly 
rare that the conditions must be 
hard to realize. Mutual insurance, 
by and for anybody, is very sure to re- 
peat the success of the Manufacturers’ 
Mutuals of Massachusetts, provided the 
conditions are made the same ; in the gov- 
ernment of the world Providence has no 
hostility to factories and no favor to 
churches—it is a matter of compliance 
with the conditions. What are the con- 
ditions? Simply that the cost of insurance 
is reducible only by reducing the destruc- 
tion by fire. Without going into details, 
it suffices to say that the factory men 
found insurance costly, because fires were 
too frequent and costly, and they set to 
work to prevent fires; they effected that— 
consequently they made their insurance 
cheaper. On the contrary, actual and 
proposed organizers of ** insure-ourselves ” 
companies, displeased at the cost of insur- 
ance, charged that upon the underwriters 
and not upon the excess of burning. 
Statutes run along the same line; 
they seek to force companies to insure at 
lower rates, instead of seeking to reduce 
the fire loss. The difference is that be- 
tween starting upon the basis of a truth 
and starting upon the basis of an error; 
the result corresponds to the difference 
between right start and wrong start. 

We suppose the Methodists are repeat- 
ing this error—not to improve risks, but 
to reduce what are assumed to be extor 
tionate charges. And here we may point 
out that churches are not a good class of 
risks; they are very poor security for 
loans, and rather poor subjects to insure. 
Their ** exposure ” risk—i.e., their danger 
from other buildings which are burning— 
is not specially great, but their open con 
struction makes them notoriously hard to 
save if onceon fire. Are there any prac- 
ticable means of improving them as risks, 
and do the Methodists, or any other 
denomination, propose to apply those ¢ 

The successful Mutuals comply with 
another indispensable requisite—able man- 
agement. Ofcourse, there are good busi- 
ness men and some good underwriters in 
the Methodist as in other denominations ; 
but do the proposers of this scheme know 
underwriting? They strongly indicate 
the contrary when they set out with the 
old assumption that insurance is profitable 
and that ‘‘we can do it ourselves” and 
effect a large economy. More than once 
we have pointed out the strange notion 
prevalent that insurance and publishing a 
newspaper are two things which are not 
specialties but can be done by anybody 
without previous experience. They can 
be taken up without it, very easily ; any- 

body can take up a hot horseshoe, 

Do our Methodist friends make this easy 
assumption? The Advocate advertises 
that the capital stock is ‘*‘ A Choice Invest- 
ment”; it is to be $200,000, and is to yield 
‘* dividends, six per cent., accumulative, 
payable semiannually.” Whether this 

means twelve per cent. a year, or only six, 
we do not decide—probably the latter. 
As a further inducement, the advertise- 


ment says that ‘‘ this stock is equivalent 
to a long-time investment running 
through the life of the association, unless 
sooner taken up by action of the General 
Conference, in which case the stockholder 
receives a bonus of 15 per cent. on his 
stock.” Itmight be thought discourte- 
ous,and it is not necessary, to criticise 
this setting forth in detail. It is quite 
enough to say that any man or men who 
can make such confident and positive 
promises, however excellent they may be 
personally or however good their business 
capacity in some lines, do not know what 
they are talking about. When the field 
proposed is a new one the estimates may 
excusably be over-favorable; but men 
who misread experience, or willfully omit 
to read it at all in case of an old business 
like insurance, show themselves disquali- 
fied from undertaking it with any hope of 
success. They should begin by some in- 
vestigation of the subject. On the con- 
trary, without any inquiry—for to sup- 
pose they have made any would be the 
most uncomplimentary supposition possi- 
ble—they lightly promise regular divi- | 
dends until the stock is taken up by the | 
Conference at 115. | 
Certainly we have no objection to any | 
form of association, by any body, which 
can furnish genuine insurance and reduce 
the cost of it; nor do we think under- 
writers have any objection, and if they | 
had it would be of no consequence. Doubt- | 
less the underwriters are glad to have | 
such attempts made; they would gladly | 
learn from the amateurs how to do it, and | 
when the attempts fail the amateurs can 
learn something. But where the profes- 
sionals do not succeed, why should tyros 
expect success? Itis in a spiritof friend- 
liness that we advise investors to let in- 
surance experiments alone. 











allie 
EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATION. 


NOTICING your commendable article on 
“Brokers and Brokerage in Life Insur- 
ance’’ in this week’s issue, I] want to call 
your attention to the fact that Mr. Bristol 
is by no means the first to take the stand of 
not taking business from agents of other 
companies. On March 27th I sent the fol 
lowing notice to all managersin Pittsburg, 
which has since been strictly lived up to. I 
do not claim to be the originator of this, 
and 1 know of other Equitable managers 
who have taken the same stand : 


* T respectfully beg to announce, that for the 
better protection of the interests of our regular 
agents, and in orderto secure a more strict en- 
forcement of the anti-rebate law, that on and 
after April Ist no business will be received from 
any brokers or agents of other companies and 
commissions paid thereon, excepting to agents 
regularly under contract to give their business 
exclusively to this company, except that personal | 
business of managers or general agents of other 
companies will be gladly accepted at proper 
rates of commission. All other business must 
come through this Society's regular agents.” 
] think that every field man who has the 
realinterest of life insurance at heart rec- 
oguizes three great evils in the business to 
be remedied. 

1. The class of men who are in the busi 
ness should beimproved. 


3. Twisting’ of policies should be 
stopped. 
3. Rebating, with its attendant evils, 


should be abolished. 

From all three of these present evils in 
the business disastrous results flow, and if 
proper attention were paid to remedying the 
first evil the others would largely take care 
of themselves. Honorable and intelligent | 
men in business who are entitled by their 
character and conduct to the same credit 
that other representatives of other large 
financial institutions receive, will not do 
dishonorable things. Therefore, if your 
paper will encourage the stand taken by the 
life insurance men who have adopted this 
practical way of remedying the first evil, you 
will greatly advance the best interests of 
the business. Brokers who place business 
are persons over whom we have no control; 
they have no interest in the perpetuity of 
the business ; they are not so well informed 


about ourcompany and its methods of do 
ing business as our own agents; nor are 
they, in not being permanent representa- 
tives of our company, so likely to get the 
business fairly and honestly. All this is in 
addition to the fact that they are likely to 
bring in business that our own agents have 
worked up. I think that itis stands like 
this thatare practical ways of showing our 
intention t» remedy many evilsin the busi 
ness, and Iam glad_ to see your paper en- 
couraging the stand taken. Yours truly, 


Epw’p A. Woops, Manager. 

We infer that the writer of the fore- | 
going*will oo perenne to have publicity 
we append his name to it, | 


given to it, an 





contrary to our usual custom, 


In life — 
s 


insurance, as in other lines of industry, 
some reay where others have sown, and 
it may naturally and ax rly come about 
that an application which has been partly 
‘‘worked up” but not quite obtained may 
afterwards be secured by another solicitor 
and for another company. Yet there is a 
rebate suggestion in one sentence of Mr. 
Wood’s letter—to our mind, for we do not 
say that it was in his. That the broker 
is less ‘‘Jikely to get the business fairly 
and honestly” may follow from his 
guerrilla-like character” ; but if he is also 
“likely to bring in the business that our 
own agents have worked up” it may be 
implied that he comes in at the last with 
a ‘‘better offer.” In making this aside 
observation, however, we mean to sug- 
gest nothing as to the comparative temp- 
tation and yielding to rebate on the part of 
the Equitable or of any of its representa- 
tives, , 

There is a mocal in the letter—probably 
not in the writer’s mind—as to the wrong 
principle underlying the ‘‘ single broker- 
age” compensation in life insurance. 
The broker catches a customer where he 
can get one, and *‘ puts him in” the com- 
pany that will pay him best, having no 
interest in or thought about the transac- 
tion any further ; how the policy holder 
fares is nothing to him. Similarly the 


| agent or manager has ‘‘ no interest in the 


perpetuity or the business ”—no such in- 
terest, we mean, as necessarily existed 


| under the old-fashioned commission plan. 


Rapid growth is aided by the brokerage 
plan ; permanent and healthy growth and 


| the best interests of all concerned are op- 


posed by it. We doubt whether genuine 


| and thorough life insurance reform can 


be reached until companies and agents 
are again made to have a common inter- 


| est. 





INSURANCE. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. o.-. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
THERE ISA TIDE in the 
affairs of men. If you wait 
for the tide of riches to 
float you through life you 
will very likely find out 
your mistake. The only 
sure way to provide for the 
future is by a policy of life 
insurance. 


The Union Central of Cincinnati, Ohio, has the 
lowest per cent. of losses of any Life Insurance Com- 


pany. Write for documents. 


WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “TIow and Why,” issued by the 
PENN Mutual LIFE, 921-3-5 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., 








@OME LIFE INS Co 


OF NEW YORK, 


SHOWS 


Assets, - - - - - - $8,085,362 26 
Surplus, - - - - - 


1,528,966 54 


Policy-holders appreciate 


The Dividend Endowment Policy 


because, while it hasall the best features of other 
contracts, it has a provision which others do not 
have ; it tells you the amount of your 


ACCUMULATIONS 


AND 


GUARANTEES THEM. 


GEO. H. RIPLEY, Pres. ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Sec’y. 
sani GEO. E. IDE, Vice-Pres. WM. A MARSHALL, Actuary. 


ACTUAL RESULTS 


THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK. 


Paid to January Ist, 1893, for Death Claims to beneficiaries. 


under its Renewable Term Policies, the sum of 


At atotal cost for premiums of..... 


The ordinary whole-life premiums would have been 


Percentage of cost in Provident Savings. 


bp listens $3,843,074 00 
Mittin: ee 
bliaide 764,496 38 

awa — 38 06 


Or, in other words, the same premiums, if paid for ordinary life insurance, 
would have secured to the claimants $1.493,409.00 only, instead of $3,843,- 
074.00, which was paid to them by the PROVIDENT SAVINGS. 


COMMENT IS UNNECESSARY! 


If YOU WANT THE BEST, either in a policy of insurance or an agency 
contract for one of TWO IMPORTANT FIELDS, now vacant, apply to the 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


| SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres't 
CHARLES E. WILLARD, Supt. Agencies 





HOME OFFICE, 29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WM. E, STEVENS, Sec’y 
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IN THESE HARD TIMES 


When collections are slow and banks refuse to loan 
money, a life insurance policy in a good company is a 
source of comfort and protection for the family. 


THE PHIENLA MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Issues the most liberal of life and endowment policies, 
payable at maturity in fullor in installments, as may 
be desired. Every policy having all the modern 
features of cash, loan and paid-up values indorsed 
thereon. For terms and sample policies address 
General Agents in all the large cities. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


1893. 1893. 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTEKRORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. K. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t See’y. 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn, 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, 
GEO, D. DORNIN, Manager. 


FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent, 
GEO, W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’) Agent. | 
174 La Salle Street, Chicago. Oftice,409 California Street, San Francisco, 


STATEMENT, Ju ANUARY 1st, 1893. 





Office, 








CAVITAL STOCK, all cash, - 
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Old and Young. 


SUMMER NIGHT. 


BY F. S WARD. 


OH, silent night ! 
Oh, smothered stillness 
That settles down on drooping bough, 
Thou hold’st the earth in breathless slum- 
ber. 
Awake, but now. 


Gray mists arise 
From dew-wet flowers, 
That lend their fragrance to the night: 
4nd laoguid float on breath of summer 
An incense light 


A pale moon shines 
On weary grasses, 


That bend their heads with mournful 
grace 
Then sinks behind the white clouds float- 
ing, 


And veils her face. 


Heat quivers oft 
In lightuing flashes 
Along the soft gray northern sky, 
And illuminates the grand old forest 
lu shade near by. 


A bird sings out 
In broken stanzas 
Feom yon tall bush with blossoms fair, 
Dream songs that, sung in drowsy snatches, 
Arouse the air, 


And echoes find 
In hidden music, 
That soft descend from regions high, 
And wake the sleeping, sultry breezes 
To softly sigh. 
WasHINGTON, D.C, 
= ‘ oe 


SHOD WITH FELT. 


A COLONIAL COURTSHIP. 


BY LAURA SANFORD, 


Night was descen ling, and 
cold wiad blew over the Sound. 


a keen, 


Upon the aft deck of a weather-beaten 
ship a group of passeng-rs were hudaled 
together, as if to coucentrate the vital 
heat that made it possible to endure the 
sharp frosts of the driving air, 

Tue ceutral figure of the group was a 
girl just entering the bloom of woman- 
hood. Upon her the eyes of all the com- 
pany were expectantly fixed. Uuwerly 
uoconscious, however, of observation she 
reniiued motionless, with folded hands 
and a dowacast glance. 

* Well, Bessie, lass.” said a paternal 
voice at her side, ‘* woere’s the song ?” 

‘*T have no soag,” auswered the girl, in 
a voice abstracted as her look. 

** What ails thee, Bess?” cried a ruddy- 
cheeked boy seated at her feet. ** Some- 
Yet I've a 

song, aud Walter ‘ll siug along with me; 
but miad, Walter, and keep to your bass. 
A brave song fora tank nigat like this !” 

**Let the boys siag,” watspered Bessie 
to her mother, who, with a chiding 
**Rouse thee, lass,” had put her hand 
upon the girls shoulder; ‘‘they feel 
more like.” 

Brave as the carol was, swelled by a 
chorus Of meu’s voices, it could not dissi- 
pate the gloom of the dark hour that jus- 
tified the youngster’s fureboding of ‘ta 
rank night.” The sun had set in a bank 
of black clouds, that now with ragged 
edge loomed threateningly from the hori- 
zon; and a sighing sound boomed omi- 
nously across the sea. 

**We shall have a wild storm, and be- 
fore many hours pass,” said Hervey Root, 
foldiag his arm protectingly around his 
sweethearc’s waist. ‘It may be, Janet, 
we should go below at once,” he whis- 
~pered to the pretty woman, who looked 
too delicate to encounter wintry blasts. 

** What cheer, Captain ?” shouted more 
than one voice, as a sturdy figure cane 
blustering in sight. ‘* Shall we reach the 
New Haven to-night?” 

**We fare well if we do reach it by 
week’s end,” said the captain. ** Yonder 
is a storm brewing that may lay us by for 
a good piece. I am putting into the Pe- 
quot harbor to anchor o’ernight.” 

The passengers remained on deck to ob- 
serve with eagerness the capacious river's 
mouth into which their course was now 
bent. From the time they had entered 


thin’s gone all day amiss. 








the Sound the configuration of the coast 
had been of intense interest ; for they were 
nearing the port whither, three thousand 
miles from Old England, they had immi- 
grated with ardent good faith. 

Through the wan twilight and the deso- 
Ja‘ion of wildwoods made spectral by 
shrouding snows, the beautiful Pequot 
harbor seemed attractive only in form, 
They remarked with superstitious satis- 
faction that ’twas shaped *‘like a horse- 
shoe,” giving sign to evil spirits 
‘‘avaunt’; and, consequently, to be 
trusted for refuge from the irrepressible 
gale, 

They anchored—not without design of 
the jolly captain—directly opposite the 
only dwelling place that cheered the har- 
bor’s coast; and their eyes, a-hungered 
for terra firma, feasted upon every salient 
detail of the little clearing, obscurety visi- 
ble through the dusk. : 

A low, rusty cottage ; an orchard whose 
leafless trees showed the rotund linea- 
ments and knotted limbs of the friendly 
apple; a cluster of outhouses for cattle 
and swine; and a pasture land sloping to 
the rocky shore from a belt of unbroken 
forest 

*Tsee a man,” cried Bessie; as in the 
shadow of a sheltered cove a_ figure 
stealthily stirred, 

**Where?’ cried Miss Jerusha Clark, 
whose eyesight was infirm, ‘ Bess, you 
always see a map!” 

* Yes; that is my luck,” said Bessie— 
“ormy ill-luck ; lL know not which.” 

Miss Jerusha glanced at Jonathan Best, 
the portly widower, upon whose puri- 
tanical perfections her ma‘denly aspira- 
tions were set, His eyes, with undisguised 
fervor, were fixed upon Bess, 

At that moment aman came down to 
the shore from the cottage at whose every 
window atwinakling hght now glanced. 
He unfastened from its moorings bis stout 
fishing-boat, and made good speed to the 
anchored ship. 

Every soul on board gave him welcome ; 
and when his rich, youthful voice rang 
out a hearty invitation to all to come on 
shore and share the hospitalities of his 
father’s house, the response was given 
with a rousing cheer, such as had not 
been awakened since the first ** Land ho!” 

Every one pressed near him when he 
stood on deck, excepting Bess’e and her 
cousin Janet, who were silent and apart, 
until the stranger, annouaciug himself as 
Gabriel Hareis, came directly to a1dress 
them, with a proposition to take the 
women in his boat. Janet said afterward 
that the Angel Gabriel could not have 
tooked more beamiag and kind. 

As fur Bessie, she never said what was 
the first impression this angel’s namesake 
made upoo her mind. Sne received hin 
witha trank aid steady glance ; he, on 
the contrary, the moment he turned from 
Janet and looked upon Bossie’s face, b - 
came confus d, and words he was about 
to say died upon his lips. 

* A pretty woman is a welcome guest”; 
but the flippaucy of the proverb was with 
Gabriel Harris lost in a sort of awe, as all 
the stray and subtle dreaminys of his life 
were tumultuously recalled, in recognition 
of the Anglo-Sixon vision, in reality. 

Yet Bessie had not the blonde beauty of 
the North. Her eyes were dark, aud 
while her straight and narrow eyebrows 
were black, the long eyelashes were the 
same rich auburn color as her hair, which 
clustered in large round curls, resembling 
the coitfure of a Lombardy antique,and off- 
setting with i's bronze hue her complex- 
ion, gold white and warm pink like a ripe 
peach. What set Gabriel aface with nis 
idealizing dreams was neither color nor 
form, but a certain calm light across the 
brow and the sweet and delicate expression 


‘of the clearly curved lips. 


Not that he stopped to think, or that he 
did not recover the words arrested by 
surprise. This golden-haired, radiant- 
eyed athlete was not naturally a shy 
youth, avd his genial spirit presently 
made itself felt, as, with the assistance of 
Hervey Root, who was not to be parted 
from his Janet, he helped the women to 
take places in his boat; while the ship's 
yawl. loaded for its first passage almost 
to water's edge, waited to follow, as he 
should direct, 

















The pass9ge was made wi'hout speech, 
Gabriel giving hims: lf to management ot 
the boat, and the women being satisfied 
with exchanging sympathetic glances of 
content, ; 

‘There was but one whisper, and that to 
Bessie, from her mother: ‘*I trust thee 
hast not angered him.” 

The answer was only a look, but a look 
as of one who is caught back from beatific 
vision to hateful task. The mother shrank 
abashed ; but as time pressed, and aspect 
of the evening boded no good to Jonathan 
Best, who in her estimation deserved 
passing-weil, as the exemplary pioneer of 
a party whose capital and enterprise he 
represented and held secure in himself, 
she ventured once segaio, as the boat 
touched the beach: ‘* And thee wilt not 
anger the good man ; promise me that !” 

‘*He angers me,” answered Bess ; and 
presently mother and daughter were sep- 
arated in the confusion of disembarking. 
The elder women of the company were 
appropriated by Gabriel’s mother, who 
with her youngest “child greeted her 
guests at the landing; the little Elise, 
after shy glances of admiration, seized 
Janet's hand; and Bessie, the last to dis- 
embark, hal scarcely time to recover her 
serene look, when a voice of both sweet- 
ness and authority, said to her : 

**Have goodness, Mistress Bessie, and 
do keep thes waiting while I give to the 
men our orchard: path, and return straight 
for thee.” 

Bessie waited, in a reverie ; one of those 
entrancing reveries that belong only to 
the bewildering initiations of youth, That 
day had been a strange one to her ; and 
she had said to herself, as night ap- 
proached ; **’P would be well for poor me 
if my life sh-uld go out with the day.” 
For she had felt herself hopelessly entan- 
gled, and without chance of escape from 
a fate that must take all tne living from 
life, from light altits ** finer light in lighv’ 
aud trom love, its lovingness. Now sud- 
‘A brief 
reprieve,” she thought, *¢in which | will 
forget to-morrow !” 

The women were nearly midway in the 
path to the house when Gabriel returned. 
He smiled at Bessie, and Bessie had smil: s 
for him ; and be found t'me to make more 
than one wondertully attractive speech as 
he helped her to cross the rocks, which iu 
detacbed bowlders built a parapet to the 
plantation, and waged protective warfare 
ayatust the surf, 

The stormy wind had abated, while 
every moment added to the darkness, 
until evea the long fields of snow and the 
frost-laden pines were shadowed. But 
the house was as a laughing mouth 
stretched from ear to ear with its broad 
welcome, as through iis open doorway 
poured the gay firelight wherem heavily 
draped figures in the path made acum 
brous stlhouet. 

Mingled laughter and eager talk, too 
manifuld to be distinct, gave harmonious- 
ly supporting accompaniment to the fine 
tracery of Gabriel's voice—far from loud | 
but vitally direct, in which he spoke to 
Bessie. When they reached the second 
rampart of stones dividing pasture from 
the garden tract, he took her hand at the 
crossing, and did not relinquish it at once. 
Nor did Bessie give sign that he must— 
was it not the hand of her reprieve? a 
reprieve that had already expressed 
friendliness to what winuing extent? He 
added now that this was to be the hap- 
piest evening of his life, and that he had 
immediately chosen her to be the queen 
of the evening ; not because she was the 
youngest woman of the party, but be- 
cause— 


denly had come a reprieve ! 


The reason was not precisely clear ; 
but the fact remained emphasized by a 
beaming look that seemed born quite for 
Bessie’s self, and which by its intensity 
made her tardily recollect that the stones 
were passed and there wus no more need 
of the clasping hand of her guide. 

‘Tis pity,” she said, ‘‘ that evening is 
a thing so brief.” 

‘**We will make it long as we may,” 
said Gabriel, devoutly ; ** we will lengthen 
it out to daybreak, at the least.” 

In the doorway stood Janet, with a 
search-warrant in her eyes for Bess, Per- 
ceiving the extreme good friendship won 





she roguishly whispered: ‘Half an 
hour?” Bess pouted ‘‘Ages,” and blushed. 

The interior of the cottage already pre- 
sented a lively scene. Its main room, 
under the gabled attics, low-ceiled with 
coarsely hewn rafters, and opening on 
either side into workrooms and pantries, 
between deep seated windows, was filled 
with guests. In its great fireplace eight- 
foot logs were burnivg, and on the black 
crane swung across their flame huge ket- 
tles steamed aloft. 

Sarah and Mollie Harris, the elder 
daughters of the honse, with their brown 
‘+ whi tles” carefully pinned backward 
over white aprons and short gray skirts, 
their glowing cheeks as red as the red 
cloth bodices of their hastily donned holi- 
day attire, were stirring the fragrant and 
riotously bubbling contents of the two 
hugest kettles with long wooden ladles, 
whose discreet length was not suflicient 
to prevent an occasional hot spattering 
that provoked an ill-restrained leap and 
half-smothered little shriek. 

To ply their task and simultaneously 
entertain their guests brought the hospit- 
able girls into such relation with Janet 
and Bessie that the four were soon laugh- 
ingly taking turns in a round of stirring, 
as if,’ said Mollie,‘ we had known each 
other all our lives.” 

Ercelong the golden maize-meal (not to 
be confounded, as Sarah Harris explained, 
with ** that mean aud distasteful * Eaglish- 
man’s dread’”’) had reached a consistency 
to vie with the *‘Johuny cake” already 
browning before the fire after the manner 
of planked fish, as a mainstay of the feast 
in which relays of oysters were to furnish 
the preliminary course, 

In the meantime Gabriel and his broth- 
er Thomas brought boxcs and boards to 
improvise places that window seats and 
seutles failed to afford, and a table was 
beipg spread on which the smiling matron 
displayed four handsome pairs of pewter 
candiesticks, a dozen large dishes of the 
same material, and no inconsiderable 
number of brightly polished pieces of 
vilver. 

By the time the men arrived all was in 
order, and sounds of geoial cheer and 
feasting gradually quenched the voices of 
the storm or admitted them to highten 
the sense of luxury, 

The trade with Barbadoes had recently 
begun, and the presence of molasses not 
only lent flavor tu the confection of pump- 
kin that was served with apples and nuts 
for dessert, but gave the young people 
chance for a sugar pull that made no end 
of merriment, 

Twas during this umusement that Ga- 
briel—who had not at the feast left Bes- 
-ie’s side fora moment, unless tor some 
special service to guests, and who had 
managed she should be served with dain- 
uiest Cup and silver, and have the silken- 
cased feather pillow to lean against—said 
to her, gravely : 

*Woat brings upon me, Mistress Bes- 
sie, canst thee tell, such enormous louks 
of enmity from that worthy man, who 
seems of all thy people to be held in most 
esteem, yet who singles me out with bit- 
ter hatied, like a foe ?” 

**It isone,” said Bessie, ‘* who methinks 
in being named the superlative of ‘ gocd’ 
is indebted to an authority who wished to 
deride that adjective ; and he is one who 
never likes what I like.” 

“If it is because thou hast found heart 
to return in smallest part the liking that 
is so great with me,” said Gabriel, ** that 
he gives me hatred, then do I much de- 
light myself in his enmity! But what is 
he to thee that he shonld dare bring thy 
hikings or thy dislikings into his judg- 
ment 7” 

** He is to me,” said Bessie, ** the dread- 
ful substance much dreaded beyond sea 
or storm, of what my life must be. It is 
in this man, held highly in esteem by all 
but me, that you behold my future, verily 
in its own person. I own 1 like not the 
shape nor the expression that it wears; 
nor care I for the paltry pelf that doth line 
his pocket, and doth make for him such a 
voice with my mother, as [ cannot gain- 
say with any pleadings.” 

‘*Is it true then, sweet Mistress Bessie, 
that yonder Grandfather Graybeard has 
the daring and the stupor to ask for wife 
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the sweetest girlof all England, and as I 
verily believe the sweetest girl of all this 
round world over?” 

Atthis brave compliment, Bessie in the 
midst of her sad theme could not but 
laugh ; and in laughing, she showed such 
pearly teeth and such merry sparkling of 
her beautiful eyes, and brought to 
Gabriel’s ear such a ripple of homelike 
music, sweet and unconfined, he held to 
his sure creed wi h an added sureness. 

‘*He will never have thee!” he said 
quickly, beneath his breath, with a 
menacing glance at his foe, who with Miss 
Jerusha Clark, in a corner, discussing the 
native chestaut, had failed not, whenever 
a Clear view was afforded, to dart fiery 
glances at Gabriel Harris, not daring to 
include Bess, against whom, however, he 
felt great bitterness, 

‘* Never will he have me,” said Bessie, 
‘*tho he may take to himself somewhat 
that goes by my na‘ue. My father may 
bestow that, my mother's promise already 
makes that bargain good; but me—no 
one can ever give but myself.” 

‘* And no one must have that self,” said 
Gabriel, in a low and earnest tone, ‘to 
have and to hold till death do part,’ but 
thine ‘other self.’ Mistress Bessie, we 
have seen each other but very late, for 
only a night, or a watch of the night, but 
in thattime I have become ”— 

But here Bessie interrupted him. She 
perceived that the group of elders had 
been attracted by their absorbed talk ; 
there was a sensible lull in voices near 
them; and Bessie’s mother disengaged 
herself from her place of honor in the 
high-backed chair saying, ‘* The unaccus- 
tomed luxury of firelight must no longer 
be indulged in,” aud came to the window 
seat where Bess leaned against the silken 
cushion, with Gabriel in a devoted atti 
tude at her side. 

There was no opportunity for chiding, 
for the neglected candy pull was imme- 
diately resumed, and games of many 
kinds followed, There was another re- 
freshment composed of nut-cakes and 
cider, and the night drew near its end. 
The captain, after a careful observation, 
said the force of the storm was spent, and 
he should set sail at daybreak. 

The word daybreak sounded like heart- 
break to Bessie; for with the night must 
end her brief reprieve, and to Miss Jeru- 
sha Clark also it was not unlike a knell. 
With the slowly picked nuts and Gabriel's 
unconscious hel», she had enjoyed for a 
length of time, never approached before, 
the attentionsof Mr, Jonathan Best. Were 
it not injustice to her unmalicious heart, 
it might be hinted that the thought oc- 
curred to her, when she saw Bessie so 
radiant as never before in the presence of 
a strange youth, that if the lass could be 
left at Pequot, instead of going onward 
to the New Haven, why then”— Jerusha 
blushed scarlet; Mr. Best attributing her 
emotion to some ung 1arded kindness on 
his part, bethought himself to consider 
his ways and be wise. 

The great logs that burned so brilliant- 
ly at midnight, were falling now in em- 
bers on the hear.h; the wan gleam of 
daylight crept stealthily by the windows ; 
the feast and the frolic were over, and the 
captain gave signal to depart. 

Good-byes were reluctantly said. Little 
Elise, clinging close to Janet, said: ‘‘ We 
will not let thee go;” and Thomas had 
taken a vast fancy to her betrothed lover, 
Hervey Root, and was persuading him not 
tostay long in the New Haven, but come to 
Pequot to be neighbors ; Sarah and Molly 
were almost as fervent as Gabriel in ad- 
miration of Bessie, and the elders were 
hardly less willing to lose sight of each 
other. In the solitude of a new land, the 
taste of comfortable comradeship, the 
dear sound of mother-tongue, the songs 
and ways of Old England gathered into 
a brief oasis, mid strange and savage 
wildernesses, had brought heart to heart ! 

Daybreak—heartbreak. There were tears 
in Bessie’s eyes,as Gabriel silently helped 
to fasten her wraps, with all the courteous 
tenderness that is compatible with the mas- 
culine strong hand ; all the subtle fondness 
that manliness ingrafts upon the slight 
art of caretaking; and ‘‘ the bravest are 
the tenderest,” as women know. Silent- 
ly, for his heart was too full to speak ; 





but he must speak, before it should be too 
late, 

How ashy looked the world in that 
slowly creeping daylight! That stealthy 
hour prosaica'ly unrolling from garden 
patch and leafless wood, the mysterious 
garment of the night. How cold and 
drear the aspect of the frosty stones and 
the gray billows breaking sullenly on the 
bleak coast! But Gabriel was still at 
Bessie’s side as they went down the path ; 
and there was nothi»g ashy or cold or 
wintry about him—the very impersona- 
tion of the frank ardor and cordial candor 
of youth ! 

‘*‘Thee must make me a promise,” he 
said. 

Identical words at departing that had 
reached Bessie’s ear on arriving : ‘* Prom- 
ise me,” her mother had said. Answered 
now, as then, only by a look, but how 
differently! For Bessie turned toward 
Gabriel and their eyes met, and he took 
her heart into his own; she did not need 
to sav a word. 

‘*Promise me.” he entreated, in his 
sweet and authoritative voice, ‘* that thee 
dost not give consent to that which is 
against the will of more than thyself ; and 
against, as I surely believe, the will of the 
lather in Heaven, to whom we piay morn 
and night. Be wi-e, sweet Mistress Bes- 
sie, stoutly to insist upon delay of three 
months, Before that time I shall be to the 
rescue, unless thee do say me ‘nay.’” He 
had his arm around her now, for she was 
at the last step of embarking upon the 
boat, where the throng stood saying last 
things and ‘* God-bless-yous” to the folk. 
Gabriel spoke very low ; none heard, save 
Bessie’s own sad, yet wildly beating 
heart. ‘‘I shall be to the rescue unless 
thee say me nay—and thee canst not say 
me nay.” 

‘*Canst not say ma nay.” These words 
haunted Bessie long after the drear morn- 
ing when, out on the rough waves in ashy 
light, the ship had sailed off ; long afcer 
the sail of Gabriel’s boat vanished in the 
“horseshoe” harbor, with a ghost-like 
glimmer, and on the storm-swelled sound 
the landmarks changed. ‘ Thee 
not say me nay”; *‘ canst not !” 


canst 


“It is my wish, Janet,” said Bessie, “ to 
have remembered of me, when the evil 
days come, since come they must, that to 
this time [ held my faith.” 

The two girls were together at the close 
of a spring afternoon, in their favorite 
wilk by a stream that had been frozen, 
when they fonnd it first, three months 
ago, but danced now and laughed, and 
hurried over roagh plices with an exult- 
ing shout, 

The day had been of such fervor that 
the griss of the pastures grew at a leap; 
wild flowers came springing out till the 
ground was jeweled and silvered like a 
terrestial milky way, and the birds sang, 
not, indeed, as the English larks, but 
rarely, rarely sweet, 

Charming walks there were about the 
thrifty New Haven settlement, in foot- 
parhs quite distinct from the primitive 
Indian trails, and whence conld be seen to 
advantage those twin hights, the famous 
rocks, ** East” and ** Wesv”’—inland head- 
lands, strangely ‘* put asunder,” yet in 
undisputed unity seeming to pledge each 
other ever ia farsighted plight. But this 
walk by the brook was Bessie’s favorite, 
for it gave the most quickly reached view 
of the Sound, and if there should come a 
sail, here she would see it first. 

The advice tha: Gabriel Harris gave to 
insist upon adelay of three months before 
fulfillment of the promise given by Bessie’s 
mother on her behalf to be the wife of 
Jonathan Best, had been followed with 
such success that Bessie had ceased to be 
unendurably molested by aa uacong ‘nial 
suitor, and had in freedom nursed the 
dream of the night at Pequot, that ‘‘ was 
not all a dream.” 

But those three months had pasged. 
Three days’ grace, besought, had also 
passed, the last moment had come, and 
Bessie was seized with alarm and trem- 
bling, and Janet feared the worst. 

** When the evil days come, since come 
they must,” Bessie said. 

Janet wound her arm affectiouately 








around her friend, longing to shield her 
from suffering ; but there was little com- 
fort she might speak. 

‘*Such good faith did abide with me,” 
said Bessie, mournfully ; ** I had even 
made myself a song to sing betimes. But 
there isno more left of the light heart ”— 

‘*Sing me the song,” pleaded Janet. 
‘* There is never such a fairy godmother 
tobring deliverance out of aclear sky as 
a good bit of music, sung to the life.” 

Tremulously at first—seating herself 
beside her companion, amid fragrant vio- 
lets and downy windflowers, on a green 
bluff, Bessie sang -her song; but toward 
the last she entered into its spirit with 
better heart, and ber voice rang clear and 
firm, as Janet never in after days for- 
got: 

* When willful Storm o’erbendeth 
Beseech it, * What dost bring ?”’ 
For ’t may be precious token 
Is bound beneath its wing.’ 
* When, dumbly, Day is dying, 
Oh, think not with it dies 
Its fruitful seed, implanted, 
Of jubilant surprise ! 


* Altho the God we worship 
Is ancient of all days, 
His love, renewed, reneweth 
The marvel of our ways, 


** And who counts long the journey 
Tho counted long before, 
When at ‘Sweet Home’ it landeth, 
And Love stands in the door?” 


Jonathan Best arrayed himself with 
great care in his best broadcloth -coat, 
lined with red ; his famous knee breeches, 
his immaculate wash-leather doublet, and 
his beloved castor, tenderly brushed. 

He felt satisfied with himself ; but with 
Bessie—altho still quite determined to have 
her for his wife—he was so far dissatisfied, 
in regard to her capricious mode of treat- 
ing him, that now, as he was prepared to 
make the final call at her father’s house, 
to arrange a marriage settlement, and 
have the day for the ceremeny decisively 
named, he was not in an enviable frame 
mind, 

His manner, however, gave no sign of 
perturbation as on this enchanting May 
morning he deliberately came on foot to 
the dwelling, where for three months his 
visits had been merely a pause on horse- 
back at the gate to inquire the health of 
the captions Mistress Bess. 

He met her on the porch, She came 
forth pale and joyless, carrying on her 
arm a cumbrous willow basket ; but she 
wore her red whittle over a blue mohair 
petticoat and white apron, and a snowy 
neckcloth beneath a blue ‘“*hude.” The 
gayety of her garments atoned in some 
degree for the unwonted sadness of her 
sweet face; and Mr. Jonathan Best made 
the inward ejaculation : ‘* What a goodly 
flower of excellent sizhtliness is mine, to 
pluck and to transplant.” 

It had happened that morning to Bessie 
in the extremity of her distress, in giving 
up all reasonahle expectation of a deliv- 
erance still faintly hoped, to feel so lan- 
guid at her spinning wheel she was forced 
to quit work. ‘I warned thee how 
*twould he,” said Janet, whose own in- 
dustry felt strangely forced, ** when thou 
didst refuse to taste bread.” But Bessie 
said: ‘‘ There is such a gnawing at my 
heart; it stifles the other huager, and 
will not let me eat.” 

Not to be entirely idle, Bessie had 
planned going to a neighbor’s to fetch 
home some promised bedding-roots, 

He met her in the porch, and when 
Bessie turned to reopen the door, saying, 
** Mother is within,” ‘‘Is she captious or 
coquettish ?” was his thought. 

But he promptly insisted: ‘* Call not 
the mother, Mistress Bessie; this visit is 
for thee.” 

‘“*Then shall it be received here,” said 
Bess, feeling the open air and the free 
sky a relief. 

‘*Here let it be,” said Jonathan Best, 
with a smile of gallantry, producing a 
careful pun preserved for occasion ; 
‘* since whatever pleases thee is ever for 
the Best.” 

The porch of wood, rough-hewn and 
hatchet-hacked, was built generously af- 
ter the fashion of the day, with high- 
backed benches affording room for three 








or fovr occupants on either side. Jona- 
than evidently felt himself entitled to a 
place by Bessie ; but she quickly disposed 
herself and her root basket so that there 
was no room ; and pride not permitting 
him to ask for it he took the opposite 
bench, wendering if she was conscious of 
an affront. 

Bessie seemed conscious of naught, and 
left all for him to speak, which he pres- 
eptly did, enlarging upon that which lay 
in his power to bestow upon a fair )oung 
bride—the new house. the new chaise, the 
new pillion; besides the gray horse express- 
ly for her use, she should have a flower- 
plot if she liked, and the square pew in 
front, and everything. 

‘There is everything,” sighed Bessie, 
‘**but the one thing needful.” 

‘* Methinks,” he said, *‘thee usest the 
phrase ‘one thing needful’ in a profane 
sense.” 

*[ did use it,” said Bess, ‘‘for that 
which doth seem sacred to me ; since the 
nee ‘ed thing is—love.” : 

“What knoweth a child like thee of 
love?’ asked Jonathan, with as near an 
approach to a sneer as he could allow 
himself in her company, and at such a 
critical moment. ‘‘ Kind and carefu 
thought and good respect—these are the 
constituents of love; and what exceedeth 
this idea isa delusion of the fancy, or veri- 
ly a snare laid by the Devil for the soul. 
But what ails thee?’ he cried, springing 
suddenly to his feet in afright, as Bessie, 
with drooping bands and bending head 
wavered and turned deathly white, and, 
after one piteous, appealing glance, closed 
her eves heavily, till the long, bright eye- 
lashes lay against her cheek, 

‘““What ails thee?’ These words but 
echoed Bessie’s mute question to herself ; 
for never before in her vigorous young 
life had she experienced an iustantaneous- 
ly waning and evanishing strength, or 
any unconsciousness but that of sleep 
stealing away her senses—her hearing 
her sight. 

The open porch, the narrow garden 
path, the wood road beyond, green-veiled 
with sprivg’s budding foliage, the pur- 
pling suramit of East Rcck, with, so un- 
welcome in foreground, the portly tigure 
in Sabbath Day garb, and the stern face 
reddening with chagrin at the untoward 
incident, forcing mention of *‘ a snare for 
the soul ’"—this scene had gone! 

Bessie found herself in the dimly lighted 
best room, on the seldom touched sofa, 
with her mother kneeling beside her, and 
Janet in tears ; and Jerusha Clark—’twas 
Jerusha Clark who had shown him the 
way from the landing to the house—and— 
could it be? the the 
dear rescue, the long 
withheld, 

Yes, it was Gabriel—Gabriel himself, 
who there and then, in the presence of 
Jonathan Best, and the mother, and 
Jerusha and Hervey and Janet, came for- 
ward quickly, aad lifted Bessie in his 
arms, aud said: ‘*‘ My dear life,” and im- 
printed upon her trembling lips his first 
kiss ! 

Ah! what a lightning-stroke was that 
which showed to Jonathan, in the irre- 
pressible rebuke of that embrace the dif- 
ference between love and love. The same 
lightning flash, as he turned away from 
the transported Bessie his heart sickened 
glance, revealed to him the face of Jeru- 
sha, in his hour of sore discomforture, 
not bitter with jealousy, nor wiumphant 
over his dismay, but melting toward him 
with that angelic compassion which lends 
to the plainest human countenance a ce- 
lestial grace. 


prayer answered, 
longed-for, the 


The whole settlement was soon aroused 
and astir with the interesting fact that 
Gabriel Harris had come, aud that Bessie 
was to be his wife. There in the harbor 
lay the pianace, newly painted and newly 
rigged by the lover’s winter work, in 
honor of the bride elect. The house was 
in confusion with the packing of wedding 
gifts, and the youngsters vied with each 
other in privilege of conveying to the 
beach, and bestowing under deck the 
outfit made them more amply generous, 
because of the pathetic reflection that it 
was a parting gift. 

Bessie, at the last, began to realize that 
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Very dear friends must be left behind, 
and her tears flowed so often Gabriel 
once gave rebuke: ‘* Dearest, thee should 
have thought.” But Bessie flung her 
arms about his neck and said : ‘* Dearest ! 
with thoughts of thee there was no room 
to think. But now that thou art here, 
and dost hold me safe, there is no loss 
for thee, that my love for all is com- 
plete.” 

The day came; a day of May, so blan- 
dishing and budding there was no sign of 
mayn’t; no denial of anything spring 
gives of delight. All the girls in New 
Haven that day wore white. Even Miss 
Jerusha, by Bessie’s request, wore white, 
and, as time proved, the identical gown in 
which, three months later, she appeared 
on her own wedding day as Mrs. Be-t. 
The bride herself, above her white veil, 
wore a wreath of apple blossoms—flowers 
that were said to become her sweet face 
well in that moment when the throng 
moved aside and she stood alone with 
Gabriel to take the solemn vow, and to 
feel the ring pushed upon her finger by 
his hand. 

The blue waters of the Sound have not, 
in the years since, yielded path to hap- 
pier freight than that which answered to 
the homeward steering of Gabriel’s helm. 

It was moonlight whea they cast au- 
chor in the Pequot harbor; the wind 
that had slowly brought them in was 
dying away; the stillness of midnight 
reigued. 

From the fragrant shore came the 
wafced breath of apple blossoms, for the 
orchard was a garden of bloom. A 
serene and almost unearthly beauty de- 
scended from the cloudless sky ana filled 
the spaces of the air, and lighted the 
waters, and brushed like a flitting wing 
of joyousness the placid forest, and ideal- 
ized the rugged jottings of the plantation 
benldings, where, unawakened by their 
silent coming, not a Creature stirred. 

With fondling clasp of hand in hand 
Gabriel and Bessie rested awhile motion- 
lees, gazing upon the scene with strange 
and deep emotion. 

“And who calls long the journey, 
Tho counted long before, 
When at Sweet Home it landeth 
And Love stands at the door 7” 





New Yore Cry, 


ONLY A SHEPHERD. 
BY is Sis NEVINS. 


THE coyotes yelped, the gray wolves crept 
Around the prairie fold ; 

Alone the Scottish shepherd slept 
Within his cabin cold. 

His hut was cold, the fire was dead, 
The lantern flickered strange; 

The man lay dying on his bed, 
Forsaken on the range. 


Only ashepherd! In his pain 
He dreamed of other days, 

And watched his master’s sheep again 
On far Glenossie’s braes ; 

W here hums the bee in heather bell, 
And yellow blooms the broom ; 

Where purple are the moor and fell 
Beside his Highland home. 


The prairie moon shone cold and chill 
Upon the prairie claim, 

While moaned the dying shepherd still 
Of Scotland and of “ hame.”’ 

And whined the sheep dog by his bed ; 
The old companion guessed 

His master’s life was nearlv sped— 
Scorned shepherd of the West! 


He'll never watch bis faithful sheep 
On Scottish heath again: 

No more his lonely station keep 
Upon this Western plain. 

He’s wandering to his journey’s end, 
On the cattle range to-night; 

No more the roaming herd he’ll tend 
’Neath the red sun’s maddening light. 


The merciless sun upon the range, 
The prairie’s yellow glare, 

A solitude profound and strange 
His nature could not bear. 

He pined for shade and sober gloom, 
For mist and quiet rain ; 

For brakes of fern and purple bluom, 
Sick on this dusty plain. 


In dreams he trod his native glen, 
The collie by his side: 
He trod the breezy moor, and then— 
The Scottish shepherd died! 
Still howled the wolves around the fold; 
The dog watched by the bed ; 
The cabin on the range was cold! 
“he shepherd—he was dead ! 
COLORADO SPRINGS. 





THERE are lots of people who mix their 
religion with business, but forget to stir it 
up well. As a result the business invaria- 
bly rises to the top.— le.ras Sittings. 





PAULINE’S SHOWERY DAY. 
BY NELLIE NELSON AMSDEN,. 


BLEss my heart! how the sun shone 
that day! And wasn’t Pauline happy 
when, with her hair nicely braided, and 
just the prettiest, crinkliest new calico 
dress on you ever saw—blue, with a morn- 
ing-glory border for a ruffle—she started 
off to school. 

Happy! And why shouldn’t she be 
when the day before she had spelled the 
school down? Five boys and one girl had 
gone down on the word “ knowledge.” 
Pauline had slammed down the lid of the 
desk and danced out of the schoolroom in 
a hurry to run home and tell Mother she 
had at last spelled the school down. 

On this particular bright morning Paul- 
ine could hardly wait to tell Milly Waite, 
who had been away on a visit and wasn’t 
there. Mother kissed her good-by and 
told her she was going to bake pies that 
morning, and would make her a fat little 
turnover because she had worked so hard 
at her spelliog lately. Pauline stopped 
for Milly, and they were so long talking 
about the visit and the spelling down 
that when they reached the schoolhouse 
nearly all the girls were there. When 
they went into the entry a little group of 
girls rushed out of the schoolroom, and 
said : 

“Oh, Pauline, just think! The Super- 
intendent’s been here ever so long this 
morning talking with Miss Scott, and 
walking around and up and down the 
room. And he’s been asking for you. 
Just think, Pauline! The Superintend- 
ents been asking for you! Maybe ‘twas 
’can:e you spelled us all down yesterday,” 

Then Pauline looked do vn at her new 
gown, Hov real the morning-glories 
looked, and what a beautiful blue was the 
ground on which the tiny flower sprays 
were woven. Her little heartswelled with 
pride when she thought of that great, 
grave man looking for her. 

‘“*How glad I am Mother finished my 
new dress,” thought she. ‘‘ And perhaps 
he will talk to me before the whole school 
about perseverance winning all things, the 
way he did to Lottie West when she got 
the ’jography prize.” 

Some of the girls wanted her to play 





tag in the school yard. Now Pauline 
loved tag of all things, but she was afraid 
she would miss these words of praise. So 
she said, very stiffly for a little girl: ‘* No, 
thank you, | must goto my desk.” 

But the last bell rang before any one 
could even begin a game of tag. The 
Superintendent came in for the morning 
exercises,and Pauline was so busy think- 
ing what he wanted 'o say to her that she 
never heard a word of the grand old 
psalm, 

Now the school desks of those days 
were wide and long, and the top lifted up, 
and you could put your head down and 
take delicious bites out of apples and 
sugar cookies while thé teacher thought 
you were getting out your books and 
slate. I suppose you children don’t have 
such desk» nowadays. And then I know 
you wouldo’t take bites in that way—old- 
fashioned, you know! 

On tbe wp of the Jesk was a little ink 
well, and a depression for pens; but you 
were never allowed to keep your pens 
outside, except when using them. 

The Superintendent was a tall man, 
with gray eyes that looked right through 
and through you, and knew iu half a min- 
ute if you didu’t get your lessons, or had 
been lute at school the day before. And 
as for bad boys,» hoshied stones at school- 
house windows aud were mean to boys 
smaller than themselves, why, they just 
skipped by him on the street as fast as 
Uheir naughty little legs could carry 
them. The big boys in ihe High School 
senior Class called him *‘ The Evgie.” His 
hair was black, anda trfle louger than 
was stylish even in those days. And as 
for nngers, | don't believe there are any 
superiutendents in these times who can 
shap their fingers so all the children in a 
biy roum cau hear the thniliiug crack. 
And you may be sure wheu the children 
aid hear it they all tremble! and we t to 
studying the very first book they cculd 
find, nou even looking to see whether it 
was right side up or not, 

Wheu the devotions were over the 
Supermtendent snapp d his fingers and 
becoomd Pauline to bim with a long, 
white forefinger. How proudly she waiked | 
forward. 

*: Little girl,” said he, taking her by the 
shoulder and giving her a tiny shake, 
wuich seemed like the shake of a giaut to 
Pauline, ** this moruing I came aud found 
your ink well open, and your pen still in 
the ink, and your copy book full of 
blots.” 

Poor Pauline! Where were all the joy 
and sunshine of the morning? As she 
looked down great tears came aud dimmed 
the morning-glories on the ruffle of the new 
dress. 

**Oh, sir,” said she, ‘‘ it was because”— 
but she got no further ; for he gave her 
another shake, not believing it proper for 
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| A Loaf of Bread in Fifty Minutes. : 


4 The most wholesome that can be made, and with least trouble. 


The great perfection to which the Royal Baking Powder has been brought as a leavening agent has 
induced its use, in lieu of yeast, in the making of large bread, by many of the most expert bakers. 


It is well known that yeast in raising the dough 


decomposes or rots a portion of the most nutritive 


elements of the flour. 


Bread raised with 
yeast is frequently 
sour, dries out 
quickly, and _ read- 
When 


fresh 


ily moulds. 
eaten the 
germs of the yeast 
continue the ferment 


in the stomach, 
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perfectly than yeast, makes the sweetest, finest- 


flavored, most tender, delicious and wholesome 
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hen’s egg, and water. 


dough, like yeast bread. 
deep, filling about half full. 


soon on lop. 
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To Make One Loaf of Royal Unfermented Bread. 


1 quart flour, 1 teaspoonful salt, half a teaspoonful sugar, 2 heaping tea- 
spoonfuls Royal Baking Powder,” cold boiled potato about the size of large 
Sift together thoroughly flour, salt, sugar, and baking pow- 
der; rub in the potato; add sufficient water to mix smoothly and rapidly into a stiff batter, 
about as soft as for pound-cake; about a pint of water to a quart of flour will be required— 
more or less, according to the brand and quality of the flour used. 
Pour the batter into a greased pan, 4% by 8 inches, and 4 inches 
The loaf will rise to fill the pan when baked. 
hot oven 45 minutes, placing pape. over first 15 minutes’ baking, to prevent crusting too 
Bake immediately after mixing. 
*Perfect success can be had only with the Royal Baking Powder. 
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Do not make a stiff 


Bake in very 


Totataot. 


Do not mix with milk. 
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producing indigestion and dyspepsia. 


Royal Baking Powder leavens the loaf more 








bread 


produce. 


possible to 
It re- 
tains entire all the 
of 


elements the 


flour, there being 
no decomposition or 
waste. Making bread 
with yeast is tedi- 
ous and_ laborious. 


With Royal Baking 


Powder, from the flour to the finished loaf of most 


perfect bread requires but fifty minutes. 


Royal Unfermented Bread is peptic, palatable, most healthful, and may be eaten warm and fresh with- 
out discomfort even by those of delicate digestion, which is not true of bread made in any othes way. 


NoTE.—It is necessary to follow, precisely, the above directions, even to the 


size of the pan. 


Observe that water should never be added until the powder has 


been thoroughly mixed with the flour in a dry state, 


Perfect success can be had only with the Royal Baking Powder, because it is 
the only powder in which the ingredients are prepared so as to give that contin- 
uous action necessary to raise the larger bread loaf. 
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boys and girls to be allowed to answer for 
themselves. ‘‘ There, go to your seat 
now.” 

And Pauline went sadly and forlornly 
back to the little, old, battered initial- 
marked desk, 

Now, Miss Scott, for all her twenty- 
five vears’ of teaching virls and boys, 
both good and bad, was still sweet and 
tender-hearted Just before the afternoon 
recess she made an errand to the Super- 
intendent’s office. Before she left she 
told him about the spelling down, and 
bravely told him it was the little girl 
whom he shook that morning who never 
missed one of thoge long words with the 
‘*E-I's” and *‘I-E’s” and double conso- 
nants. 

‘¢And, Mr. Campbell,” said she, ‘‘ she 
has worked very hard at the spelling, as 
not long ago she was the poorest speller 
in the class. The Superintendent's eyes 
twinkled. 

‘* Miss Seott,” said he, ‘for an old 
teacher you are a great lover of justice.” 
And Miss Scott went happily down the 
long, steep stairs; for she knew that, tho 
astern man, he wouldin some way make 
up for tbat terrifying shake of the morn- 
ing. 

Late that afternoon the long spelling 
class stood up their toes turned primly 
out to the long, wide crack in front of 
the recita ion bench, Pauline in her place 
with eyes red from weeping over her pub- 
lic disgrace. The door opened and the 
Superintendent walked in. 

The spelling began, and Mics Scott gave 
out the word ‘hypocrisy ” to Pauline. 


Trembling, she put every letter in its” 


p'ace, Then Miss S ‘ott gave out ‘‘ daguer- 
reoty pe,” and, would you believe it, it was 
missed all along the line; and then came 
Pauline’s turn again. Miss Scett smiled, 
and the Superintendent walked along be- 
hind the line, bis hands clasped behind 
him, Panline hesitated, and then in a 
clear, brave little voice she spelled 

‘d-a g-U-e-r-r-e-0-t-V-p-e,’ ‘ daguerreotype. 

**Well done! Well done!” satd the 
Sup-rintendent. ‘*‘ l remember this little 
gil, She wrote a good essay on ‘* Water” 
last spring. And 1 am sure, if she keeps 
on, she will make a school-teacher.” 

And afterward Pauline and Milly went 
skipping home from school, and Mother 
had made two turnovers; ant they ate 

“them up in tae big apple tree, while they 
planned what they would do wheu Milly 
was a music teacher and Pauline was 
teaching in the red brick schoolhouse. 


Now? Why, Milly is the wife of a 
great statesman who lives at Washington. 
And Pauline? Well, Pauline is working 
hard every day in a great studio and is 
ast becoming famous as a painter. 

CLEVELAND, O, 
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It is remarkable when you consider 
the treasures of old ocean how few safe 
breakers it has.—Elmira Gazette, 


..The mathematical feat of taking one 
from one and leaving two still continues— 
in divorce courts.—Glens Falls Republican, 


..Our idea of.a Christian is a man who 
doesn’t laugh when it rains on a picnic 
party to which he was not invited.—Atchi- 
son Globe. 


.. What is the difference between a High 
C bannen and a Baptist ? The one uses 
candles and the®ther dips.—The Reformed 
Church Messenger. 


..Coin Current All Over the World.— 
There is no getting on in the world without 
gold in the pocket, iron in the hand, sil.er 
on the tongue, or brass on the forehead.— 
Exchange. 


.. She (in Wagner car): ‘‘ How smooth- 
lv and silently these cars move along.” 
He: ** Yes. Isn’t it queer that a man who 
can make such quiet cars as these should 


write such noisy music ?’—New York 
Weekly. 


.. They were speaking of superstitions, 
and Mrs, Dix said: ‘‘ What is it a sign «f 
to have the family cat howl outside at 
night?” ‘“Ofadeath ip the family if the 
man is a good shot,” replied Mr. Dix, em- 
phatically.—Frank Leslie’s. 


.. Lady (severely): “‘ You say you work 
when you can get. I don’t believe you have 
earned an honest dollar in a month.”? Ap- 
plicant for charity (humbly): ‘! You’re 
right, ma’am. My wages for the last two 
weeks I worked was paid iu silver. That’s 
the reason I quit.” —Buffalo Courier. 


..“‘ Authorship is pretty hard lines,” he 
said disconsolately, as he brushed his hair 
out of his eyes. ‘“ What’s the matter now ?”’ 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Makes Delicious Lemonade. 
A teaspoonful added toa glass of hot or cold 
water, and sweetened €0 the taste, will be found 
tefreshing and invigorating, 





“ A second-hand dealer just tried to sell me | 


oneof my own books.”’ 
ment.”’ ‘‘ No, it wasn’t. 


‘* Rather a compli- 
He said it would 


make a very neat scrapbook.’’—Washing- | 


ton Star. 
...A: “T am in a dreadful fix. 


please, lend me ten marks.”’ B: ‘‘ But you 


Do, | 


have a diamond ring; why don’t you pawn | 


am?” 4: 
do so; 
ceased aunt. B: ‘“ Really ? Well, then, my 
money is amemento of my deceased father.”’ 
—Der Bar. 


“T cannot find it in my heart to 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dresred * Puzzler,” THE INDEPENDENT, Vew York. 





SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS, 
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1. Syncopate according to law, and leave 
true. 

2. Syncopate a good sentiment, and leave 
sympathy. 

3. Syncopate rhythm, and leave absolute. 

4. Syncopate giving motion, and leave 
waste land. 

5. Syncopate a Russian nobleman, and 
leave an animal. 

6. Syucopate a kind of glue, and leave the 
head. 

7. Syncopate a hut, 
name, 

8. Syncopate imaginary deities, and leave 
for cooling. 

9. Syncopate places of business, 
leave useful things for the home. 

10. Syneopate an animal, and 
row. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 6TH. 
UNITED DIAMONDS, 
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» Just a little 
~/ Gumption, 


in the matter of washing, will 
lead you to use Pearline. 
Look about you, and see the 
work of your friends who use 
it. Isn’t the work easier ? Isn't 
it better done? Can't you see 
that it must be easier and bet- 
ter without all that rubbing 
that tires out women and wears 
out clothes? Gumption is the 
seeing why and the knowing 
how. You can’t know how to 
wash with the least work and 
the most saving, unless you 


use Pearline. 
Beware of imitations, 370 JAMES PYLE, N 


‘BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 

end indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 

Your Grocer one. ed ones onsale. Ask for it. 
D. 8S. Wiz TBERGER, Proprietor, 

: 33 North 2d St.. Phila,. Pa, 





the ring is a memento of my de- | 
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I KEEP COOL 


inside, — and all the way through, 


by drinking Root 


9 
HIRES’ 8 
is as healthful, as it is pleasant. Try it 


‘This gr@at Temperance drink; 

vf. HRISTIAN VKOPLE “ Ho EXPEC eTO 

ViIstT THE VORLD'S FATR and desire rooms 
in Christian homes in Chicago should send return en- 
velope cirected and stamped for a a to 


The Chrisian Home Bare 
Ktoom 4 Me tropolitan Bleck, © “te ago, Mh. 


“De Miel’ s Perfect Health Biscuit” 


Rich in phosphates. ecientifically prepared in 
combination with the finest wheat flour and other 
necessary ingredients, rendering them deliciously 
mlatable to the most refined taste. They purify the 
blood and strengthen the most delicate constitution, 
They insure sound. white teeth. and arrest pre- 
mature decay. The. are a specific for nerveus 
dyspepsia, nervous and mental prostration, 
overworked brain, and arrest any tendency to soft- 
enliog or ha re ning of the same, indicated by loss 
of memory. They are equally we It adapted to per- 
sons in health,and are largely used all over England, 
being highly recommended by their most eminent 
mediont ana scientific Joarante Tur BRITISH 
MEDICAL JOURNAL say ‘They are adapted to 
ee IC 7 CHILDRE i and will be readily accept- 

to them, and fill an EMPTY SPOT in our 
THE RAPEUTIC ARMAMENT.” They are invalu- 
able to pers ns from infancy to whe age esa re- 
staraee. If not found a the Grocer’s, rend to 

“THE DAKE RAKER® YC 0 we hienge, im, 

sole manufac “eclay in the United States, ‘Sam* 
ples, accompanied with directions for use, will be 
sent by mail free on receipt of ten cents. 
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| A\DDRE: Sa. 
Pa C.lond, Ge — t Agent 
CHICAGO, It 
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faults. Ratn does not hurt tr; 


material for a cool, durable summer gown. 


and guaranteed to give satisfictory wear. 
te! 








48 to 54_Union Street, Boston, 








ust does not stick to it—a shake and all the dust goes. 


All the Priestley cloths are stamped every five yards, on the 
‘oO. 


SILK WARP CLAIRETTE. 
0 
with the manufacturer’s name (BK. Priestley & ¢ 
Unless so stamped they are not genuine 


POND'S SEXTRACT, 
; only 


VEGETABLE 


VATS DESTROYER 


THE WONDEK UF HEALING! — 
FOR PILES, BURNS, SUNBURNS. 
DIARRHEA, STINGS, SORE THROAT. 
SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 
HEMORRHAGES OF ALL EINDS. 


Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CU., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
See our name on every wrapper and label. 





I a. 
f' |) Deferishch 
\ a Masolecte te ly Pare. 
Trlr: / 


If he does not kecp it, send 
us 40 cents in postage, and we will send a sample one- 
pound pack ige by mail. 


Ask your grocer for it. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & CO., Importers 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


NO MORE GRAV HAIR? 
Use LoFTIE's SALVATORIOM. 
For restoring white, gray or faded 
hair to its natural color, Is recom- 
mended by physicians and chemists. 

Hundreds of te satimontale 
SYRACUSE, N. V., May 20), '85. 
Henry Loftie Raseis ‘me toadd my 
testimonial of the efficacy and virtues 
‘€ Fh 4  6of your Salvatorium to restore gray 
* br and faded hair to its orginal color and 
beauty. Krom personal experience I 
find it is all youclaim for It—a restore Smal neg nee, 
superior to all others because entirely free from min- 
eral poisons so often use d oor that “4 pose. 
THERON BRADFORD, M.D. 
For sale leading Druggists. (Catalogue.) 
HENRY LOFTIE & SON. Syracuse, N.Y. 
Sent by express, ¢ coon 4 paid, #1. 





ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 
Randel,Baremore &Billings, 
IMPORTERS AND | 

tertitsor | DIAMONDS 

AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 

Goods sent for Selection to Respensible Parties. 


58 Nassau St. and 20 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


BARRY Ss TRIGOPHEROUS 
» HAI Ra SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff, 
Makes the nair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
+—~ kin. Heals cuts, burns, brulsesand 






iG 4 
a rch 
> er = > 
apraina. Alldroggistsorby mailsoects 44 Stone st. N.Y 


A light weight black fabric having all the beauties and goou qualities of an India Silk w ithout its 


Just the 


Manufactured by B. PRIESTLEY & CO., 


under side of the selvedge, 


SANITARY PROTECTION is the best safe- 
guard against all germ diseases. 

THE WEAKEST SPOT in the household 
plumbing is in the Waste Pipes connecting with 
Wash Basins and Closets. 

Ordinary Fixtures utterly fail to give immu- 
nity from dangerous gases at this spot. 
pamphlet 
tion can be secured at these hidden sources of 
danger, and describes the latest and most ap- 
proved system of sanitation. 


Our pew 
shows how the highest known protec- 


ES SANITAS MFG COMPANY, 
Smith & Anthony Co., Proprietors, 


Branches at New York and Chicago, 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several bexes of Paste Polish. 


WAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS. 


BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 


ORNS SELF-ACTING 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Beware of imitations, 
NOTIC 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 





Encyclopedia, page 99. 


The °**‘FAULTUESS FURMAN’’— 
Name of BOILER used for hot water 
or steam heating, burns with great 
economy hard or soft coal, is nbso- 
jutely safe, will not leak. corrode nor 
burn out, is free from gas, dust and 
amoke. Keeps yeur cellar cool and 
your house warm, is easy to manage, 
is selfeclenning and self-regulating. 

Manufactured in a great number of 
styles and sizes by 


The Herendeen Mfg. CO., 
10 Dunn &t., Geneva, N. Y. 


Send for illustrated book, 200 pages, free. 











, ry! gy ‘ 

RH EU MA TIS... 
iE ALGIA.SCUA’ ‘A, The best remedy ye 
haya: Sct F yut effective. Safe and agrees ble to 
take. Kasvromube ; no cooking. trecipe, with full 
directions, sent postpaid for 4%. Write name plainly. 
Elaine Co.. Bow 240, Watertown, Mass. 


Convenience 
and Economy 


effected in every household by the use of 
Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The best way to improve and strengthen 








Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add a 


little of this famous product. 


OVAENTIN 


Women will find it a 
blessing in eclimacterie 
periods, and as effica- 
cious as a physician. ss 
greene ses escee scene. ee. 


CALIFORNIA: 
AND BACK 


CEE e 
Kec cececeEesE 
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By the Santa Fe Route. The 
most attractive American tour. 
A new descriptive book, with 
the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 
receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 


JNO. J. BYRNE, 


729 Monadnock Building. 
CHICAGO. IL. 











ric PISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 





Farm and ¢ Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuabie 
to those of our subscribers who fee' specially 
interested.) 


THE PEACH CROP. 


BY L. J. VANCE, 

THE peach crop in Delaware and Mary- 
land this year is unusually large, notwith- 
standing that the yellows and frosts and 
rains have done their worst. This means a 
season of prosperity for the thousands of 
growers who have orchards, provided al- 
ways that the marketsare not glutted with 
fruit from other places. 

The Delaware peninsula is the headquar- 
ters of the peach industry. That portion of 
the State which stretches along the Dela- 
ware Bay for. about thirty miles, has long 
been known as one of the finest peach- 
growing districts in the world. It enjoys 
this distinction on account of the peculiar 
climatic conditions and other natural ad- 
vantages. It is under the constant protec- 
tion of the waters of the Delaware Bay. 
The action of tbe frost is more or less 
checked by the soft breezes from the bay. 

The soil is another important factor in 
the successful growing of peaches, There 
are other regions with apparently as good 
water advantages, but they do not produce 
peaches with the luscious and juicy flavor 
that bas made the Delaware peach famous. 
In this region the soil is rich, light, and 
seems to be just right for the trees, 

The peach industry in the State was be- 
gun along the shores of Delaware Bay about 
fifty years ago, and its progress and growth 
have been remarkable. About 1840 or 1841, 
as the story is told by some of the Newcas- 
tle County’s older inbabitants, Major Rey- 
bold set out two acres in peach trees, and 
his success Was so great that, within a few 
years, most of bis neighbors had peach or- 
chards of theirown. So that, at the open- 
ing of the Civil War, New Castle County 
was the greatest peach-growing district in 
the world. i 

In those days the profits of the peach 
growers were immense. Money was plenty, 
and fortunate growers cleared as high as 
$10,000 and #20,000, The prices for a basket 
of peaches ranged from $1.50 to $2 a basket, 
Now the growers do not receive one-half of 
those prices, and they are glad to get fifty 
and seventy-five cents a basket, 

After the War there was still a‘ boom” 
in the peach business. Almost everybody 
on the Delaware Peninsula had a peach 
orchard, large orsmall. The large growers 
had orchards that covered fifty and sixty 
acres. The small growers were those who 
had over 2,000 or 3,000 trees. The result was 
that the peninsula supphed the markets of 
the country with peaches. 

But the reaction came in time. Twenty 
years ago the Delaware peach growers first 
began to experience misfortune. There 
came seasons when the peach crop was al- 
most a total failure, and then there came 
summers when the Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York markets were glutted with 
fruit. Allured by the prospective profits 
farmers in other States began raising 
peaches, so that the markets of the great 
cities received thousands of baskets from 
other places—from Georgia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York and Connecticut. Of 
course, under this great flood of peaches the 
markets would break again and again. 

In brief, the monopoly cf the Delaware 
growers was broken. There were days dur- 
ing the season when peaches brought only 
ten centsa basket,and were not wanted even 
at that price. Hundreds of peach growers 
sent their crops to market, and, after 
freight and commissions, they found them- 
s lves in debt. To crown all, the peach 
crop was nipped by the frost two years in 
succession, and the trees were at acked by 
a mysterious blight. 

This disaster settled peach growing in 
Delaware for many a long year. Those who 
had bought ‘‘ peach land” at war prices, 
at $500 or $1,000 per acre, were ruined. 
Most of them were sold out under fore- 
closure. There are to this day persons in 
Delaware who hate the very name of 
** peaches.’”’ Thousands of peach trees were 
cut down and used for firewood, and hun- 
dreds of growers went back to farming. 
Altogetber it was a bitter experience, but 
oue that has not deterred other people from 
rushing into peach growing. 

At the present time there are about 
8,800,000 peach trees in bearing on the Del- 
aware peninsula. This would show that 
some eighty thousand acres are covered 
with peach orchards. The increase in acre- 
age bas not been very great of late years. 


’ 





The reason is that there is a lack of confi- 
dence in the crop. Many persons have 
profited by past experience, and to-day they 
are not, eager to embark into a business 
that is so uncertain in its results and its re- 
wards, 

Most of the Delaware farmers have given 
up the idea of maki: g a specialty of peach 
growing. The larger number of peach or- 
cbards on the peninsula consist of from ten 
to fifteen acres. Next to these are the or- 
chards consisting of from twenty to thirty 
acres. On these the grower places his re- 
liance, and, in a good year, they will yield 
him an income of from $5,000 to $10,000. 
Then come the peach orchards of from fifty 
to sixty acres. These are not as common as 
they were twenty-five years ago. 

Perhaps the greatest advances in peach 
growing are to be found in California and 
in Maryland, The peach industry in Cali- 
fornia is of comparatively recent date. 
Some six or seven years ago it. was discov- 
ered that the soil on the western slopes of 
the mountain region in that State was pe- 
culiarly adapted to peach growing. Before 
that time this mountain land was regarded 
as of little or no value. But when agrower 
set out aS an experiment some peach trees 
on the mountain side and found that the 
fruit was fine in size, color and flavor, he 
luid the foundations of a new industry in a 
region which has already become one of the 
banner fru t sections in the United States. 

Oddly enough, the place where these 
peach trees were planted is near the spot 
where gold was first found in California. 
The effect of this success has been to stim- 
ulate the peach-growing interests of the 
mountain region of the State. The moun- 
tain land tuat went begging at two and 
three dollars an acre rose rapidly to $.00, 
and some of it now will bring *200. There 
is « peach belt extending all along the 
western slope of the mountains from Los 
Angeles County north to Marysville. 

The California peach crop is enormous, 
and is increasing every year. It is roughly 
estimated that the growers of that State 
ean send over 1,500,000 baskets of peaches 
to Kastern markets in a season, 

Another new and great peach-growing 
region is the belt that extends from South- 
ern Pennsylvania to Harper’s Ferry, and 
along the Potomac Valley into West Vir- 
ginia. The same experiment that was tried 
in California was tried on the western 
slope of the Blue Mountains, and with like 
success. It was discovered that the moun- 
tain lands in Maryland were good for peach 
growing. So, too, are the lands in Cum- 
berlapd and Potomac Valleys. In these 
river valleys the peach orchards are pro- 
tected from frosts, 

There is to-day a “boom” in the Mary- 
land peach district. Five or six years ago 
mountain land could be readily bought for 
a few dollars an acre. Nobody wanted it 
at any price, as the soil was regarded as 
poor and practically worthless for any kind 
ofcrop. At the present time, ‘‘ peach land” 
on the western slope of the Blue Mountains 
sells for $100 an acre. On the lowlands the 
price per acre ranges from #100 to #200, 

It is estimated that there are about 
6,000,000 peach trees in bearing in this 
Maryland belt and between 100,000 and 200,- 
00 more trees planted and growing. In 
Washington County alone there are over 
2,500,000 peach trees. This immense in- 
crease in acreage is owing to the confidence 
that is placed in the crop. The Maryland 
erowers have been singularly fortunate; 
their trees have more or less escaped the 
deadly blight that has visited other peach- 
vrowing districts, und besides their fruit 
has always brought good prices. The 
‘“‘mountain peaches”? have come to have a 
separate standing in the Baltimore and 
Western markets. Thev bripg usually 
twice as much as the ordinary Delaware 
fruit. It is owing to certain conditions of 
soil and climate that peaches grown on the 
mouutain slope have rare excellence and 
delicate flavor. 

We need only refer to the other peach- 
growing regions in the United States. Every 
fruitful season an immense crop of peaches 
comes from Georgia. Most of the orchards 
are situated in the northern part of the 
State, where there are, perhaps, from 2,000,- 
000 to 2,500,000 peach trees in bearing. The 
Georgia peaches are among the earliest in 
the markets ot the Eastern cities, but their 
season is rather short, and closes about the 
first of August. 

At one time the peach crop of New Jersey 
was a ruling factorin the Eastern markets. 
It divided the honors with the Delaware 
fruit. But that day has long since gone 
by. Within the past ten or twelve years 
the New Jersey peach crop has been cut 
down one-half. There are, perhaps, 10,000 
acres of orchard in the southern part of the 
State. The greatest damage has been done 





by the ‘‘yellows.’? Few orchards have 
escaped ; some are hurt worse than others. 
The fruit from trees touched by the yellows 
is small in siz’, and inferior in color and 
taste. Usually the fruit on infected trees 
ripens early, and this prematurely ripened 
product can be easily told. 

Some very fine varieties of peaches are 
grown in Western New York, along the 
Hudson River, and along the southern 
shore of Lake Ontario. No better Craw- 
fords can be found in the market than those 
that come from the lake region. An un- 
commonfy fine crop of yellow peaches is 
grown along Lake Ontarie, They are un- 
surpassed in color and lusciousress. It is 
roughly estimated that there are in New 
York twenty thousand acres of peach or- 
chards. Much of the crop is now sent to 
Western markets, Many varieties of peaches 
grown in the Empire State ripen late, but 
good fruit always commands advanced 
prices. 

The Connecticut peach crop is large. It 
amounts, in good seasons, to 500,000 bas 
kets. The orchards grow in the river val- 
leys and on the steep hillsides. The Con 
necticut peach begins coming to market in 
August, and lasts until the middle of Octo- 
ber. This long range of season is an ad- 
vantage to Yankee growers. There are 
growers who clear as high as $10,000 in a 
season. Last year peaches were scarce, and 
one Connecticut grower who had his trees 
loaded with fruit received an offer of $15,000 
for the crop of twenty acres. In all branches 
of fruit culture there come years of failure 
when a lucky few have fruit to sell at ex 
travagant prices. 

The Michigan peach crop is now an im- 
portant item. The industry flourishes in 
the southwestern part of the State. This 
section of the Michigan peninsula is well 
situated for fruit culture. It has the pro 
tecting presence of » ater, and the soil is 
rich and strong. However, the peach buds 
often escape late frosts by a narrow mar- 
gin. The late varieties are cultivated, and 
Michigan peaches remain iv market late in 
October. The orchards bave suffered great 
ly from ‘“ yellows,” the same as in other 
places. 

There used to be a very large crop of 
peaches grown upon the Catawba Islands, 
in Lake Erie. It is still 150,000 baskets in 
a season. The trees were attacked by dis 
exse, and whole orchards ruired. The yel 
low peaches raised on the Catawba Islands 
still retain their superior qualities. 

A few words as to * peach yellows.”’ It is 
one of the most mysterious diseases known 
tu vegetable pathologists. Many explana- 
tions have been advanced as to the cause of 
the yellows. Two theories may be men- 
tioned here: (1) the theory that the disease 
is due to soil exhaustion ; (2) the theory 
that the disease is due to some parasite. 

In 1886 and 1887 an elaborate series of in 
vestigations was made by vegetable patbol- 
ogists under instructions of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. Over 
two hundred and fifty peach orchards, cou 
sisting of many thousand trees, were in 
spected during three growing seasons. But 
no practical results were accomplished, and 
the cause of the yellows remained as great 
a mystery as before the inquiry. 

Three years ago Professor Burrill, of 
Champaign, Il., began his investigations, 
which have been very careful and very 
thorough. He inclines to the belief that 
peach yellows is due to some parasite. He 
has not yet proved his theory, but he ha- 
made out astrong case against an organism 
which seems to be the cause of the trouble. 
Professor Burrill is cautious, and confesses 
that he is puzzled. He says: 

“Tecan by no means assert that this organism 
has anything to do with the disease in question. 
My inoculations in healthy trees give no ob- 
servable results,and I totally fail to find any 
evidence of parasitic action in the affected trees. 

If the disease is really due to the microbe 
mentioned, the malady diff. rs widely from that 
of any heretofore described bacterial injury to 
living vegetation. At any rate, I must 
express myself as completely in the dark in re 
gard to the cause of the disease unless really 
due tothe organism I have obtained.” 

However, there is little danger that the 
peach crop will not go around. The won 
derful increase in the annual product sug 
gests an important problem to peach grow 
ers and, incidentally, to consumers. Has 
the crop become so great as to flood the 


markets’ In other words, is the peach 
busiuess overdore? Letus see. This year’s 
crop on the Delaware peninsula and in 
Maryland will give two or three peaches to 
every man, woman and child in the coun- 
try. Add to this the peach crop of Georgia, 
New Jersey, New York, Cornecticut, 
Michigan and Cal:fornia, then every person, 
young or old, large or small, in the United 
States could have a quart box of peaches. 
The actual consumers can bave a basket 
apiece. 


NEw YorE City. 
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AROUND THE FARM IN JULY. 
BY GEORGE FE; WALSH. 


The Hay Crop.—This is the most critical 
month for the grass crop; for the real value 
of the hav to be made from it will depend 
upon how it is handled during July. Hay 
is often cut too late in the season. and as it 

‘ gets too ripe the: for best curing its feed- 
ing value is greatly lessened. This is trne 
especially of clover. Earlv cutting is essen- 
tial, for there is nothing gained by being 
late. Besides, the early-cut clover field will 
generally have a good second growth, and 
this is an important point on clover fields 
The clover should not be cut when the dew 
ison it, and on'y so much should be cut as 
can be handled at once. Clover wilts rap- 
idly, and as soon as thus cured it should be 
raked into windrows, where it can remain 
for half a dav, so that the wind can circu- 
late freely through it. It should be cocked 
up before the beavy dews of night fall. In 
the morning spread open the cocks, and 
give the sun a chance to evaporate the 
moisture. Clover can be cured very evenly 
in this way, for the green part can be thrown 
up on top while the dry part is buried be- 
neath. 

Cultivating Second Crops.—Plow up and 
cultivate all available land this month, and 
put in new crops for late fall harvesting, 
Cucumbers for pickles should be put in 
now, and one can get evough of these deli- 
cious meat relishers without buying them. 
The bome-made pickles are much more 
wholesome than those put up at the facto- 
ry, and the work is easy. A score of hilis 
planted in July will produce enough pickles 
for the whole year. Late winter cabbiges 
should be set out this month, and it is not 
too late to plaut late sweet corn, peas and 
beans. There is always quite a demand for 
these vegetables in the late fall, and one 
might make considerable off the crop. ‘Tur- 
nips and rutabagas shoul) be sown in July, 
not later than the middle, and they will 
tontinne to grow right through the fall 
mouths, often unmindful of heavy freez 
ings. 

Destroying Weeds.—This is a perennial, 
and almost monthly, subject to consider; 
but July is about the last month when it 
becomes necessary t» destroy weeds to pro 
tect the cultivated crops. If destroyed this 
nionth the crops will be all right for this 
season; but it is not good po'icy to let the 
weeds grow even in August and Se tember 
if we have an eye to the future. They are 
very vigorous growers this month, and they 
will need some checking. The horse hoe, or 
plow, should be put through the large 
crops, and the hand hoe should be used vig- 
orously between the rows of the garden 
crops. One should remember that besides 
destroying the weeds we are also benefiting 
the crops greatly by stirring the surface 
soil, which acts as a mulch to the crops, and 
keeps them cool and moist. July is the 
mouth when they need a loose surface soil 
around their roots, for it is apt to be dry 
and parched. 

Gruss Around Fruit) Trecs.—Most or- 
chards are now plo wed up, and the trees are 
better forit; but no matter how carefully 
the plowing is done there will be large 
clumps of grass around the trees. These 
grass sods can only be brok2o with a spade 
or hoe, and many do not. take this trouble ; 
but the fact is this grass shelters the parent 
of the apple borer, which always lavs its 
egy just below the surface of the ground, 
The g ass should be cut dowo every two or 
three weeks, and fresh earth should be viled 
up around the trunk, This will destroy 
the eggs of the borer, and prevent injury 
better than any other work. 

The Hop Crop.—Vhe hop crop in the cen- 
tral part of New York State is reported to 
be in exceptional condi ion this season. 
More than half of the hop acreage of the 
United States is here, but the ravages of 
the hop louse is so great in this section that 
enormous damage 1s done every year, and 
farmers have their hands full in combating 
the creature. On the Pacific Coast the hop 
louse is not so injurious, and, consequent- 
ly, while New York has seventy-three per 
cent. of the acreage, it has only fifty-one 
per cent. of the crop. California has a 
higber yield per acre than any other State, 


\ HETHER Leather lasts 
ten minutes or ten years 
depends on what happens to 
it. Vacuum Leather Oil is 
the care-taker; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
' Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oi} Company, Rochester, N. Y, 











but the methods of cultivation and barvest- 
ing are probably superior in this State. 
The hop louse must be fought diligently 
from now on until picking time in Septem- 
ber. It is during the summet months that 
the creature does the most ipjury. 

The Chicken Yard ~By all means the 
chickens need shade and fresh dirt in this 
hot month if they are expected to do well 
in laying. Some chicken yards are as 
barren and bot looking as the Sahara des- 
ert, and it makes one feel uncomfortable to 
look at them. The poultry feel such sur- 
roundings just as intensely as a humao 
being, and it is not only unprofitable work, 
but a positive sin to let them live in such 
surrouvdings. Poultry in such yards gener- 
ally fail to make any gain in hot weatuer, 
and the owner finds that the business does 
not pay. Provide shade, even if it is neces- 
sary to erect an awning out of old boguing 
cloth, and dig up fresh, cool dirt for them 
every morning, so that they can wallow 
in it. Then gather fresh green leaves 
from the garden or woods for them to peck 
at. Such a change will work wonders in 
any poultry yard and increase the egg pro- 
duction as well as the live weight of the 
fowls. 

The Live Stock.—Beware of ticks on the 
lambs during this month, and when they 
first appear they should be dealt with ac- 
cordingly, or else the worry of their itching 
along with the hot weather will work disas- 
ters. The proper time to preve.t ticks is 
at the time of shearing. Unless the lamb, 
are sheared ticks will be sure to settleup n 
them a few days after their mothers are 
sheared. If ticks are present on the lambs 
take some tobacco stems and soak them 
in a tub of water until quite dark. 
Plunge the lambs into the liquid, and 
souse it all over them excepting their heads. 
It will do them no permanent harm, but it 
will kiil the ticks. 

NEW YORK CITY. 


eS 


GLASS OVEN DOORS. 


Iv bas remained f-r a woman to invent 
and patent glass doors for ovens, ‘The won- 
der is that the idea has not long ago been 
thouuht of by some woman who cooks, All 
cooking instructors lay the greatest stress 
on the care to be observed opeving an oven 
door to watch the progress of cakes and 
muffins. Maria Parloa making sponyve 
cake touches the knob with the most 
delicate care and lightness, dreading even 
to jar the cake within, and preks through 
the small-st crack that will afford the 
necessary glance. What a relief to walk 
boidly up to the oven and through these 
transparent doors, which the yvenius of a 
Michigan woman has discovered, study at 
1eisure Che progress of rising cake dough 
or crisping fowl !—The Pacific. 

ita AIRES SPREE, 

A FLOCK of 300 turkeys. of the Bronze va- 
riety, were turned loose ina five-acre strip 
of woods last fall, buildings fitted up for 


roosting and for their comfort. The object 
in deing so was to see whether they pre- 
ferred a hou-re, and it was found that 
through the entire winter they roosted on 
the branches of the forest trees and never 
went into the house, except fer food and 
water. Out of this flock but two died, 
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Clean up. 
Purify. 

d Disinfect. 
= |Do all you 
=2can to 
keep disease 
from your home 
Rely on PLATT’S 
CHLORIDES 


household disinfectant. 
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OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
220 Fifth Avenne, New Vork. 
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WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 
nae bad le Reed Baby Carriage, ere 
ate: 







Wee Nothing but ibe best ssasavial aa aod warranted for 
i) YEARS. We have been tn the manufacturing business 
make and 


in one of the most complete ever p inet 


ay wy re 
MFG. CO.. 340 Wabash Ave.) Chicago 





FOR SCROFULA 


and for 

the cure of all 
scrofulous diseases, 
the best 

remedy is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, willcure you 








If you are buildinga 
roof covering that is pa 
that requires no painting or after care, and will last 


roar house, it is worthy of a 
that will not. rust 


as long as the house without repairs. such a roof 


coveripg can be had by using the 


Walter's Galvanized Steel Shingles. 


They ure the cheapest covering to be had at $7.00 
per 100 square feet, 


NATIONALSUEET META L BOOP EG co. 
174 Sussex Street, Jersey City, 
Formerly of New York City. 
Permanent and 
PAN ELE D chon co ‘ halls, and scores 
METAL for designs and estimates 
CEILINCS ~ 


A. MORTUROP & ¢ On, 


attractive for 
ts nd 


_Pitusba rah, Pa. 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR ThE LUNGS, 
Was been a never-failing family remedy ie: 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contatns nc 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL €O., NEW YORK, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One Month, *0.25 | Two Years. #5 00 
Four Months, &1.00}] Three Years, $7.00 
Six Morths, 4150] Fonr Years, 8,50 
One Year, #300 | Five Years, 10,00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 

POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union 41.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiranon of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines 1n connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1 00. 

ADVERTISING RATES 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street, New York City, 


not be received 


Registered Letters, 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





(For the week ending Thursday, July 6th, 1893.] 


TEA.—The outlet of teas has been very small, 
and holders have had to carry stock for some 
time, hoping that an improvement would soon 
come. Small stocks are reported from interior 
points, and this indicates an early renewal of 
demand. Amoy is 18@l4c.; Fuchau, M@35c.; 
Formosa, 17@42c., and Japans, 11@32c. 

COFFEES.—The markets have advanced quite 
decidedly since the Fourth, and the demand 
seems greater than the immediate supply. The 
world’s visible supply has decreased some 
300,000 bags, and foreign markets are firm. Java 
is quoted at 21@28c.; Mocha, 21@22c.; Maracai- 
bo, 174@22c.; Laguayra, 18@22\4c., onl Brazil, 
164@18}e. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
slow and a shade weaker at 7@104c. per Ib.; 
dressed lambs have declined, and are selling at 
8@lse., with a few gilt edge carcasses at l4c. 
Dressed calves are generally weak at 8@11%c. 
for city dressed veals, and 7, @10c. for country 
dressed, and 6@6¢c. for little calves. Dressed 
hogs are quiet and steady at 84@s83; for all 
weights. 

SUGAR.—Refined sugar is firm and 
demond, Cut loaf and crushed are 5.81@tc.; 
powdered, 534@5.$4c., granulated, 5% @5.5 ec. 
Mold “ A,” 5.56@5%4c., und Columbia * A.” 544@ 
d5.3le. e 

PROVISIONS.—There is very little change in 
prices of provisions, and no new features in 
speculation. The receipts of hogs in the West 
are fair, and ribs and lard have weakened some- 
what as the result. Pork is quiet, with new 
mness at $1919.50; short clear, $21@21.50, and 
family, $2020.50. Beef is steady and a trifle 
firmer, with family at $10.50@12, and extra mess, 
$7.50@8. Beef hams are steady at $17.50@18, 
Cut me¢ts are dull and steady. Pickled bellies 
are 124@13ec.; shoulders, 754 @8c., and hams, 12@ 
Iztoc. Lard %.70c. for Western re- 
fined. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market 
has been better this week, and 
trace has been transacted, but most of it at re- 
duced rates and private terms. The general 
quotation list is consequently almost unchanged. 
Winter wheat patents are $3.5004; straights, 
$3.20@3.40 ; clears, $3,103.15; city mill patents, 
$4..204.50; city mill clears, $3.85@3.90; spring 
patents, $3.80@4.10, and clears, $2.75@3.15. Rye 
flouris barely steady at $3@3.20. Cornmeal is 
active and steady at $2.64@2.75 for yellow West- 
ern, and .2.75 for Brandywine. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Since the last report 
the wheat market made a rapid advance, as the 
result of the calling of an extra session of Con- 
gress, and all values were improved. But July 
wheat has weakened again, owing to the uncer- 
tainties of future financial legislation Not un- 
til Congress decides defiuitely about the silver 
question will wheat show its wonted activity. 
Money is still scarce and high. July is 70%c., 
and No. 2 red cash wheat, 7la7lic.; No. 2 bard 
winter, 7244c., and No. 1 Northern, 7l4ec. Ex- 
porters are neglecting corn, and the domestic 
demand is very small. The market advanced 
late last week, but it has declinedagain. July 
corn is 474c ; No. 2 corn, 4844@4834c. Oats are 
also ruling quiet, and are gradually easing off 
with wheat and corn. No. 2 oats are 344(@36c.; 
No. 2 white, 37c. and track mixed, 35@37c. The 
market for hay is better, and prices are firmer. 
Prime hay is 95c.; No.3 to No. 1, 75@0c., and 
shipping, 70@75e. Straw is quiet and unim- 
proved, rye selling at 40@70c., and oats at 40c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.— Quietness has pre- 
vailed in the butter market since the holiday, 
and while demand has been small the arrivals 
also have been few. The values of most grades 
of butter are higher than last week, and there 
is a prospect of a good week's trade. Exporters 
sre taking con-iderable factory at 1646@lic. for 
best grades. State creamery in pails is 21@ 
2146e., and in tubs, 2144@22c.; Western extras, 
22c.; firsts, 20@21c., and seconds, 18@19¢e. State 
creamery is quiet, with half-tirkin tubs,ex ras, 
at 2lc.; first-, w@20c., and seconds, 174@18ec. 
Welsh tubs are 2u@‘0\6c. for extras,and 17/4@ 
18¢. for secords and firsts. Western dairy is 
firm at li@18e., an’ imitation creamery, 16@ 
18\4c. Cheese has fallen off a little in value, and 
concessions have been made vearly every day 
lo transact large orders. Shippers have been 
attracted only in this way. Large sizes are 
quoted at 74@834c.. and small s:zes. 8@9c. ‘The 
best Chenango part skims ure 5c., aud prime to 
good, b@44c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—There was very little 
live poultry carried over the Fourth, and 
dealers trie v4 to force prices up at the close, but 
new arrivals quickly caused a decline. The 
prices, however. genera'ly rule better than last 
quotations. Spring chickens are plenty at 15@ 
19c. per t.; fowls weak at 134@14c.; turkeysdull 
at ®/@10c. - old roosters steady at #c.; ducks, 50@ 
75e. per ‘pair: geese, $1.12@1.37 per pair, and 
pores, 85a 40¢c. Dres-e sd puultry 1s selling low, 
yuL trade has not yet been attracted. Turkeys 
are steady at 9@12c.; Phila lelphia chickens, 
19725¢.. and others, 12.@17c ; fowls, 1l@12c.; old 
cocks, 74@k&e.; Long I land spring ducks, 17@ 
8c ; western, l0@15c.. and squabs, $1.50@2.75 per 
doz. Kggs are in good supply, but not excessive. 
Prices are good and feeling firm. Neuar- by new 
laid eggs are 17c. per doz ; Western, 154@16%c.; 
Southwestern, loss off, 1! 51gia 1 534c. 


FRESH FRUITS AND BERKIES.—Good, large 
apples are in demand, but they are pot to be 
had. Such as are in the market sel! for $1.75a2 
per bbl. for Suuthern Harvests. Le Conte pears 
are better in quality at $3.50@5 per bbl., and 
waches are irreg: Jar at $1@3 per carrier. Table 
berries are all selling well at the Sollowtan uo- 
tations; strawberries, 6@l4c. per_ t.; huckle- 
befries, 8@12c.: blackberries, 5@l5c.; green 
goose berries, 4aie. ; cherri¢s, 5@9%c. per lb.; 
raspberries, 8@br. per pint; currants, 6@8c. per 
qt.; wild goose plums, *@ 2c. per qt. Watermel- 
ons are easy at $8@23 per 100, and muskmelons 
at $1@2,50 per bbl, 
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OnA LEVEL STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 
‘Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Salety Hammerless Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 
° 





A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental 
handling. 
Extractor. Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 


discharge from careless 
Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 


Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 
All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 
Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


é Springfield, Mass. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N.Y. 


|! OFFER 
Commercial paper, which I have coustantly on hand, 
in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, secured by 
best of endorsements and collateral security bearing 
Sand 10 per cent. interest, running from sixty days 
to six months. Co: respondence s sicited. 
Kef's.—First Nat'l Bank, Duluth, Minn. 

Merchants’ Nat'l Bank, Sc. Paul, Minn. 

Merchants’ Bank, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

People’s Bank, Waseca, Minn. 

Second National Bank, Monmouth, Hl. 


A. C. JAMISON, 
___7,8 Mesaba Block, Datuth, Minn, 
Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor 
Pews and 
Opera * hairs 


Ss. C. SMALL 
& COo., 
Boston,Mass 


- THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Street. Boston, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York, 
34 Washington Street, Chicago, 


A Practical, Every~day 


F E E. Containing over 2," 
e tested recipes, 320 pp. 
Bound in cloth Don’t fail to get tne 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


the greatest novelty of the age. 





T 
GREATAMERICAN 






GomPaANY 


For full particulars 


address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
f . N.Y. ity, N.Y. 


-¥ 


DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 


Jor. Charch and Vesey Sts., } 


Ww. & B. 





Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
1% Lake St.. Chicago. . 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Fngines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, lron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 
etc 
WorksFounded in 183% 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex. 
} position at Paris, Frances, in 
%; Vienna, Austria, in 1878, 
o_ Centennia}] Exhibition, 
376. 





The best uilders use Only the st materials—iumber, 


brick, lime, cement, sand—whatever goes into 

the construction of a et they employ 

only the best workmen and pay the best 
wages; they get better prices for their work than their less careful competi- 
tors, and always get the best contracts; they paint their work with 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


manufactured by the ‘“‘Old Dutch” process of slow corrosion, and with one 
the following standard brands: 


** ANCHOR " (Cincinnati) 

** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb'gh) 
** ATLANTIC " (New York) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) 

** BRADLEY " (New York) 


**KENTUCKY nfeulevitie) 
**FAHNESTOCK "' (Pittsburgh) 
**LEWIS" (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ” (Cleveland 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**‘SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
*‘SHIPMAN” yay ged 

** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** ULSTER " (New York) 

**UNION "’ (New York) 


"' (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) 

“* JEWETT " (New York) 


For colors they use the National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 
Colors. These colors are sold in small cans, each being sufficient to tint 
twentysfive pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade. 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead,and National Lead Co.'s Tinting Colors, are 
for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere, 


lf you are gcing to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1794 Oldest Insurance Company in Hartford. 1893 


EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY Ist, 13933. 


1 Broadway, New York. 


ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items............ 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission. 
Rents and Accrued Interest 
Real Estate Unincumbered 


$273,856 11 
653,215 16 
20,907 05 
36 ,575 (0 


Loans on Bond and Mortgage (Ist lien)................... 1,231,500 00 
Loans on Collateral Security. .............0.000. 00.0.0 eee 80,201 57 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value.................. 357,245 00 
si New York, J ORE Tey 362,400 00 
“ Boston, is 84,064 00 
bis Albany & Montreal “ bepeean beans 86,505 00 
| 


825,050 00 
2,768,30 CO 


11. $7,109,825 49 


State, City, and Kailroad Bonds. ......................0.46. 


pig y Ee 


LIABILITIES. 
Ranptinl Btock’........ 2.00652 .2.0055%5 
Reserve for Re-insurance....................65-. 2,843,804 53 
Re-erve for a'l Unsettled Claims.................... 06-2... 433,186 42 
PR RUN ORIAD IS... «<< - << = sceserse woos ews~ snes ese cs cescescek 2,582,834 54 
Surplus to Policy holders.........-..-----.-.-..-..... 3,832,834 54 


$1,250,000 00 


ee Le) ae pe 366,778 65 
Re-insurance Reserve—increase.......... 277,408 ¢1 
Income over Expenditures. ..........0 0.0.0.6... 00.0 cee eee 614,335 31 
Market Value of Stock (last sale).......................005 360 00 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. 


{| THOS. TURNBULL,Ass'’t Sec’y. 

| CHAS. E. CHASE, Ass’t Sec’y. 

Metropolitan Department, corner Cedar and William Sts., N.Y. 
YOUNG & HODGES, Managers. 


P.C. ROYCE, Sec’y. 







SRY) AND oe. 
NES Tey \ ROU 
RIES 


RANUM 
FOOD 





UNRIVALLED 
EN VALUDS-~° convaALESCENTS. 


ITIS OFTEN “TRE ONLY FOOD THE STOMACH 


WILL TOLERATE WHEN LIFE SEEMS DEPENDING ON ITS RETENTION 


me SAFEST FOOD rorNURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS 4»0 


<< FI L > Fe ES 


w & 
A MOST WHOLESOME ARTICLE OF DIET FOR 





YSPEPTIC, DELICATE. INFIRM AND AGED PERSONS. 
on MPERIAL GRANUM I5S0L0 BY DRUGGISTS everrwncre - SeanYS- SOHN G@RLE G SONS, NEw YORK: 


Low Fstimates. 


som Fsthmates, 1 ADV'G AGENCY, , 
Corecaiservicn TAS Aa a AGENCY, Bost |... WARNER'S SAFE CURE 


















In all your outings— 
to the World’s Fair— 
Seaside — Mountains — 
everywhere, take 


Beecham's 






FD ovine 7] 
asc.) FLS 
a 

Bot with you. 


Illness frequently results 
from changes of food, water, 
climate, habits, etc., and the 
remedy is Beecham’s Pills. 


THE 


QUEEN 
BINOCULAR 
TELESCOPE 


Is four (4) times as pow- 
ertul as afield glass and 
has one-third the bulk, 
Asan aid to the sight it 
is simply grand, bring- 
ing out scenery with a 
distinctness and power 
which has never been 
equaled, 





Itisan enter- = 
taining 

and useful companion to 
C4 Vravelers, Captains, Army 
£ > and Navy Officers, Kanch- 
men, Stockmen, Farmers 
and, in fact, any one who 
desires @ fine binocular 
having the greatest power 
with the least size and 
weight. Whenin case it 
meusures 6'4 inches long 
by 14, inches thick. Price, 
complete, 835. Cata- 
logue £ree, 


QUEEN&CO."%2nscwsnse 


Also Liberal Arts Building, World's Fair, 








Sterling Special, 27 lbs. 
Sterlings have the reputation of being 
the finest finished machines on the mar- 
ket, and are Highest Grade, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


STOKES MFG. CO., 
Makers, 

Full line Med. Grades and Sundries. 
General Offices and Salesrooms, 
293 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Bf A.B. &SE.L. SHAW, 


Ag Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST, 
Boston, Mass. 





i Send Se, stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


Gold and Silver Watches, Bieyeles, 
Tricycles, Guns and Pistols, Carte, 
Buggies, Wagons, Carriages Safes, 
Sleighs, Harness, Cart Tops, Skids, 
Accordeons, Organs, Pianos, Cider Mills, 
Feed Mills, Stoves, Kettles, Bone Mills, 
dackSerews, Trucks, Anvils, HayCutters, 
Copy Books, Vises, Drills, Road Plows, 
Coffee Mills, Lathes, Benders, DampCarts, 
Corn Shellers, Hand Carts, Forges. Serapers, Wire Fence, 
Fanning Mills, Wringers, Engines, Saws, Steel Sinks, 
Grain Dumps, Crow Bars, Boilers, Tools, Bit Braces, 
Hay, Stock, Elevator, Railroad, Platform and Counter SCALES, 
for free Catalogue and see how to save Money. 


*61 Go. Jefferson 6t., CHICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., 
WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 
265 and 267 Canal Street 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Offer Superior Inducements to purchasers of high- 
grade Carriages, consisting of 


VICTORIAS, SURREYS, PHAETONS 
BROUGHAMS, COUPES, ROCK- 
AWAYS, BUGGIES AND 
BUCKBOARDS, 

A FULL LINE OF HARNESS. 


Write for catalogue, 


At ; P l 
Sewing Machines, 
Cash Drawers, 
Letter Presses, 


Press Stands, 
Lawn Mowers, 


RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER 


THEO. RICKSECKER Perfumer, 
; 56 Maiden Lane New York 











Tas [spsPEenDENT Press, @) sed 48 GoLD STREET, BEAR FULTON STREDT. 








